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RCA  VICTOR  CO.,  INC. 

Camden,  New  Jersey  '"Radio  Headquarters” 

A  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  SUBSIDIARY 


RCA  VICTOR  COMPANY,  INC.,  Dept.  BW4,  Record  Sales  Dept.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


1  am  interested  in  increasing  efficiency 
in  my  ShorthandWork.  Without  obliga¬ 
tion,  send  me  at  once  your  new  booklet, 
"The  Phonograph  in  the  Classroom.** 
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City . 
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IVhen  ordering  RCA  Victor  Records  please  mention  the  Business  Education  IVorld. 
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Ulsterman's 

L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO^  191  Broadway,  New  York  City 
40  8chfM>I  St.,  Boston  129  S.  State  St.,  Chicago 

609  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  263  St.  Janies  St.,  Montreal 


Gregg  sludeiils  of  today 
•  .  .  secretaries  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional 
world  of  tomorrow  .  .  .  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  use  the 
perfect  pen  for  Gregg  w'rit- 
ing  —  Waterman’s  No.  5. 


This  pen,  carried  in  regu¬ 
lar  stock  by  Waterman’s 
dealers,  has  a  FIRM  point 
—  writing  either  fine 
(ask  for  “Purple”  point) 
or  medium  (ask  for 
“Green”  point).  Price  $5 


COPY  OF  WATERMAN’S 
DICTATION  FACTS  NO.  9 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
TO  GREGG  TEACHERS 


Whtn  writinff  Waterman  please  mention  the  Business  Education  Woeid. 
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THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  UP-TO-DATE 
CARBON  PAPER 


The  Old  Way 

Do  you  remember  the  good  old  days 
when  you  used  old-fashioned  carbon 
paper?  You  never  knew  exactly  when 
you  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.The 
letters  you  typed  were  forever  coming 
out  just  wrong.  The  signature  had  to  be 
crowded  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page, 
or  perched  awkwardly  at  the  top  of  the 
second.  Sometimes  the  letters  were  so 
bad  you  had  to  retype  them.  You  were 
forever  getting  your  hands  smudged, 
too,  from  the  back  of  the  carbon  paper. 
And  it  seemed  to  take  forever  to  re¬ 
move  the  carbon  paper,  sheet  by  sheet. 
In  those  days,  though,  we  took  all  those 
things  for  granted,  because  we  didn’t 
know  about  anything  better. 


The  Micrometric  Way 

What  a  relief!  With  the  scale  actually 
a  part  of  each  sheet  of  Micrometric 
Carbon  Paper,you  always  know  exactly 
where  you  are  on  the  page.  That  makes 
it  easier  to  space  your  letters  neatly.  Of 
course,  this  saves  loads  of  time.  You 
will  not  need  to  retype  them.  What  a 
relief,  too,  to  have  the  white  scale  with 
which  to  remove  the  carbon  paper! 
One  pull  and  the  whole  job  is  done. 
The  carhon  paper  slips  out  quickly, 
easily. No  more  smudged  fingers,  either. 
Once  you  have  become  accustomed  to 
Micrometric  Carbon  Paper,  you  will 
never  return  to  the  old-fashioned  kind 
any  more  than  you  would  return  to  the 
horse  and  buggy. 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts 
No.  4.  Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give 
vour  name,  address,  name  of  school 
and  your  position.  Forward  requests 
to  F.  S.  Webster  Company,  17  Amherst 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 


CARBON  PAPERS 


NOTE  TO 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS 

We  have  arranged  for  distribution  of 
Micrometric  Carbon  Packs  for  school 
supply  departments  through  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Use  the  Coupon 
for  ordering. 

I  Gregg  Plblikhinc  Company  i 

*  Aew'  York,  liotUtn,  Chicago,  S«in  Francisco  i 

I  Ple«^  »end  me _ packd  of  Micrometric  Carbon  * 

I  Paper  for  achotil  uae  at  7}^  cenia  per  pack  plus  poatage.  [ 
I  Addreaa  bill  to  . 

.  I 

I  Name _ _  _  _  _ _ _ _ * 

I 

I  School_ _ j 

*  Street _ i 

I 

,  City - - .State _  * 


Wk*n  you  buy  Webstor  products  pleast  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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"THE  USE  and  OPERATION  of  DITTO" 


Diiio 

INCORPORATED 

Harrison  St.  at  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 


More  and  more  progressive  schools  today 
are  adding  courses  in  “The  Use  and 
Operation  of  Ditto.”  This  is  logical.  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  Ditto’s  wide 
usefulness  and  simple  operation. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  call  for  completion  of 
at  least  one  project  on  Ditto  in  connection  with 
Secretarial  or  Office  Training. 

You’ll  find  Ditto  invaluable,  too,  as  an  aid  to 
teachers;  for  neat,  inexpensive  preparation  of 
examination  questions,  ruled  forms,  shorthand 
tests,  home  assignments. 

Ditto  copies  anything  written  or  drawn;  any¬ 
thing  made  with  typewriter;  pen  and  ink,  or 
pencil;  without  stencil,  carbon  or  type.  It  is 
this  amazing  versatility  which  has  created 
Ditto’s  immense  field  of  usefulness  in  up-to-date 
offices  in  ever\'  line  of  business — and  it  is  this 
versatility  which  is  prompting  business  schools 
everywhere  to  offer  courses  in  “The  Use  and 
Operation  of  Ditto.” 


We  offer  a  complete  line  of  duplica¬ 
tors  from  $36.00  up.  There  is  also 
a  complete  service  to  schools  includ¬ 
ing  a  helpful  Instruction  manual.  We 
will  gladly  send  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture.  Write  us  today. 


IVhen  inquiring  about  Ditto  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


For  a  description  of  this  month's  cover,  see  page  504, 
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^X^hat  ^^Business  Course  Best  Meets 
the  Need  of  Junior  High  School  Pupils? 

Educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  knowledge  of  the  entire 
commercial  and  industrial  structure  is  helpful  to  consumers 
as  well  as  to  business  workers;  that  qualifications  not  usually 
stressed  in  early  school  years  are  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
assure  a  useful  and  happy  career  in  any  vocation;  that  such 
qualities  as  character,  imagination,  vision,  initiative,  adap¬ 
tability,  concentration,  understanding  are  as  important  as 
skill  in  rendering  service  and  in  winning  promotion. 

So  the  “New  Deal”  business  course  in  the  Junior  High 
School  should  offer  our  children  opportunities  to  gain  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  business  community  and  an 
insight  into  its  goals,  funaions,  practices;  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  careful  planning  for  the  future;  to  make  try-outs  as 
aids  to  job  selections;  to  develop,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
occupational  skills. 

The  program  calls  for  a  general  business  course  that  gives 
an  economic  background  and  that  leads  progressively  to  the 
seleaion  of  the  right  vocation. 

In  short,  the  junior  business  course  should  prepare  for  life 
by  letting  children  start  to  participate  in  life  during  Junior 
High  School  years. 

All  these  objeaives  and  more  may  be  realized  through  the 
use  of 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  SCIENCE 

Jones,  Bertschi,  and  Holtsclaw 
Send  to  our  nearest  office  for  free  monograph 

"Penetrating  the  Fog  Surrounding  ’Junior  Business  Training*  ” 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Sah  Francisco  Boston  Toronto 


When  tending  for  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Visionins  the  School  of  Reality 

Wherein  Balance  in  the  Curriculum  Is  Splendidly  Achieved  by  Counter¬ 
balancing  Informational  Subjects  with  Skill  Subjects 

By  ELIZABETH  STARBUCK  ADAMS,  M.A. 

Assistant  Manager,  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  Office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California 

Educators  are  still  thinking  along  the  The  skill  subjects  have  totally  different  ob- 
lines  laid  down  by  our  immediate  fore-  jectives.  Skill  is  an  individual  accomplish- 
fathers  in  the  terms  academic  (falsely  ment.  Success  depends  upon  patient  drill  and 
called  cultural)  and  vocational.  As  a  matter  of  practice.  Each  skill  is  built  up  from  minor 
plain  fact  the  studies  of  the  secondary  school  techniques  and  improves  with  time  and  appli- 
course  should  be  classified  from  the  functional  cation.  The  minor  techniques  when  mastered 
viewpoint — either  as  informational  or  skill  sub-  blend  into  higher  order  habits.  Thus  skill 
jects.  The  informational  group  permits  the  develops  in  a  widening  circle  of  accomplish- 
students  to  read  a  certain  body  of  facts  and  ment  and  power. 

give  back  in  group  recitation  enough  of  these  Read  the  rough  classification  of  the  high 
facts  to  assure  the  teacher  that  assigned  study  school  courses  that  follows.  You  will  see  how 
has  been  done.  At  stated  intervals  tests  are  the  college  preparatory  group  keeps  definitely 
given  to  present  evidence  to  the  educational  to  the  informational  group  and  the  others  slide 
authorities  that  a  certain  minimum  number  of  into  the  skill  group. 

the  facts  have  been  retained.  Memory  reten-  Informational:  Algebra,  geometry,  history, 
tion  of  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  facts  science,  languages,  social  studies,  economics, 
studied  is  the  objective  of  these  courses.  law. 
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Skill:  Art,  home  economics,  shop,  agriculture, 
music,  shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping,  dra¬ 
matics,  journalism,  physical  education. 

English  remains  unclassified.  It  is  a  curious 
subject,  sadly  mistreated.  It  should  above  all 
subjects  belong  to  the  skill  group,  yet  it  de¬ 
generates  often  into  information  courses  only. 
I  have  rather  given  myself  away  by  the  use  of 
that  word  “degenerate,”  haven’t  I?  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  it  is  because  we  have  let 
subjects  that  in  the  beginning  of  educational 
history  were  primarily  skill  subjects  degen¬ 
erate  into  memory  or  informational  subjects 
only  that  our  curriculum  is  in  its  present 
muddled  condition.  Latin  was  once  a  skill  sub¬ 
ject,  remember,  essential  to  medieval  transac¬ 
tions.  Weren't  all  mathematics  originally 
taught  as  skill  subjects? 

Now  back  to  English — should  any  course  in 
English  be  permitted  unless  it  develops  some 
specific  skill?  I  know  that  many  minor  skills 
are  set  up  to  be  developed  but  rarely  reach 
that  level  of  clear-cut  accomplishment  which 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  student.  Out¬ 
side  of  debating  and  dramatics,  the  skills  in 
English  are  indirect  products  instead  of  direct 
accomplishment,  all  wound  up  in  a  lot  of  cot¬ 
ton  wool  of  grammar  recitation.  The  validity 
of  this  statement  may  be  substantiated  by 
checking  up  on  the  common  English  errors 
made  in  the  transcribing  of  the  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  second  year  of  their  course. 

"As  You  Were"  Programs  Still  in  Effect 

It  seems  incredible  in  the  face  of  the  social 
evolution  progressing  so  rapidly  around  us 
that  educators  are  still  holding  to  the  “as  you 
were”  programs.  Away  back  in  1890  I  trained 
to  enter  college.  Greek  had  just  been  dropped 
from  college  entrance  requirements.  Four 
years  of  Latin  and  two  of  mathematics  were 
required.  Out  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Latin 
is  no  longer  required  although  recommended, 
but  mathematics  still  remains  enthroned,  along 
with  the  same  sciences  and  language  require¬ 
ments  of  the  90's.  Not  a  single  requirement 
is  based  upon  skill — simply  upon  memory  ac¬ 
quisition.  Forty-three  years  of  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  period  of  social  development  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  our  secondary  informational 
program  remains  almost  unchanged. 

Yet,  the  skill  subjects  have  crept  in,  slowly, 
surely,  fought  against  by  the  intellectual  aris¬ 
tocrats,  by  the  purblind  taxpayers  and  by  the 


parents  who  think  in  terms  of  their  own  past. 
The  skill  subjects  have  crept  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  guise  of  vocational  training 
or  self-expression  subjects.  Art  and  music  and 
physical  education  were  accepted  from  with¬ 
out  as  cultural  and  health  building,  the  only 
protests  being  that  they  were  fads  and  fan¬ 
cies.  The  more  homely  skills  of  home  making, 
agriculture,  auto  mechanics,  shop  work,  and 
office  skills  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  The 
advocates  of  these  practical  arts  have  con¬ 
tinually  been  put  on  the  defensive  to  prove 
that  these  subjects  contribute  to  worthy  citi¬ 
zenship,  physical  well-being,  worthy  home  liv¬ 
ing,  and  so  have  a  cultural  value  sufficient  to 
justify  continued  existence  in  the  secondarj- 
program. 

Great  Increase  in  Skill  Subject  Enrollment 

Now,  in  spite  of  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  counsellors,  the  enrollment  in  the  office 
skill  subjects  has  increased  so  rapidly  of  late 
years  that  the  educators  have  become  alarmed. 
They  have  made  elaborate  surveys  to  show 
that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  students  learning 
these  skills  will  ever  use  them.  This  happens 
to  be  only  a  half-truth.  Practically  every  stu¬ 
dent  who  learns  to  type  will  use  typing  in 
one  way  or  another  the  rest  of  his  life.  Other 
business  skills  have  values  beyond  their  voca¬ 
tional  significance.  But  this  is  aside  from 
the  discussion  I  want  to  develop.  Why  do 
not  educators  turn  the  investigation  on  the 
child  himself  to  find  out  why  he  insists  on 
learning  business  skills,  or  any  other  skill 
subject? 

My  personal  analysis  may  not  hold  up  when 
a  scientific  survey  is  made,  but,  until  that 
time,  it  is  probably  as  good  a  guess  as  anyone 
else  can  make.  There  is  a  certain  directed 
enrollment  in  the  commercial  and  other  voca¬ 
tional  departments  due  to  the  conscious  efforts 
of  counsellors  to  steer  out  of  the  information 
courses  the  slower  than  average  group.  This 
is  the  involuntary  enrollment  guided  by  au¬ 
thority.  The  voluntary  enrollment,  which  is 
the  group  that  gives  life  to  the  courses,  is 
usually  self-directed.  This  group  primarily 
wants  action.  It  likes  the  activity  of  the  skill 
program  with  its  daily  accomplishment.  It 
likes  the  feeling  that  it  is  learning  something 
“useful.”  This  group  has  grasped  the  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  of  what  vocational  skills 
mean  to  the  future. 
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Why  have  these  skill  subjects  in  so  many 
fields  crept  into  our  crowded  program?  Each 
of  these  subjects  permits  the  student  to  do 
something.  At  this  restless,  energetic  stage 
of  his  life  he  wants  actually  to  work.  He 
wants  to  use  his  super-abundant  energy  in 
productive  activity.  He  likes  concrete  accom¬ 
plishment.  There  is  in  every  normal  adoles¬ 
cent  a  primal  urge  to  action,  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  to  go  somewhere.  Far-sighted  educa¬ 
tors  long  ago  recognized  this  fundamental 
need.  Gradually  they  have  forced  activity 
subjects  into  the  program.  The  near-sighted 
traditionalists  still  call  them  fads  and  frills 
and  are  trying  to  eliminate  them  as  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  They  will  not  succeed.  Social  evo¬ 
lution  is  too  strong  a  tide  for  them  to  breast. 

A  1934  Educational  Program 

Suppose  we  simply  ignore  the  absurd  pro¬ 
gram  wished  upon  us  by  tradition,  the  patched 
up  program  of  the  medieval  ages,  the  histor>- 
of  the  dead,  the  mathematics  of  theory,  the 
science  that  is  “pure,”  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish  of  the  grammarians,  the 
classical  English  of  the  past.  Suppose  we 
step  into  a  program  that  belongs  to  the  year 
1934.  Let  us  think  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
not  as  heirs  of  the  past,  but  as  very  alive 
young  people  living  in  the  present,  movie- 
minded,  radio-minded,  motor-minded,  air- 
minded. 

Let  us  plan  the  secondary  program  to  give 
as  many  skills  with  life  values  as  jjossible. 
W’hatever  subject,  informator>’  or  skill,  we 
offer  must  have  a  content  vital  to  today  and 
of  value  in  the  future. 

Instead  of  history'  of  the  dead,  give  them 
the  story',  principles,  and  development  of 
banking  in  this  country.  They  need  to  know 
thoroughly  the  function  of  banking  in  the 
economic  life  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Teach  science — ^but  not  the  pure  variety. 
Tie  it  up  directly  with  the  hygiene  of  living, 
the  problems  of  flying,  the  development  of 
industry,  the  radio,  electricity  or  what  you 
will  of  life  going  on. 

Give  them  social  studies  that  delve  into  the 
vital  problems  of  national,  international,  and 
local  community  life — ^all  so  closely  inter¬ 
related  that,  until  the  basic  facts  are  made 
clear,  there  can  be  no  intelligent  social  growth. 

Give  them  all,  boys  and  girls,  courses  in 
home  economics.  It  is  unfair  to  our  young 


Elizabeth  S.  Adams 


people  for  both  the  home  and  the  school  to 
dodge  responsibility  in  giving  the  essential 
training  in  home  making  and  home  living. 
Instead  of  relegating  into  home  economics 
classes  the  few  girls  that  the  counsellors  have 
decided  are  too  “slow”  for  the  other  courses, 
why  should  not  every  boy  and  girl  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  foundation  course  in  the 
skills  of  home  making?  Carefully  planned 
courses  in  the  activities  of  the  home,  regular 
skill  courses  in  budgeting,  buying,  cooking, 
cleaning  or  what  you  will,  adapted  to  age 
and  sex,  would  constitute  a  program  of  which 
any  school  might  well  be  proud.  Think  how 
many  an  American  high  school  girl  has  been 
cruelly  sheltered  from  contact  with  realities. 
She  has  gone  into  married  life  w'ith  no  train¬ 
ing  to  fit  her  to  take  her  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  no  knowledge  of  budgeting,  no  skill 
in  any  phase  of  home-making.  Does  it  not 
seem  sensible  that  somewhere  in  the  four 
years  of  high-school  training,  ostensibly  for 
life  and  citizenship,  training  for  home  making 
should  be  given  boys  and  girls? 

That  condition  could  not  possibly  exist  in 
this  school  of  reality  that  we  are  visioning. 
In  our  school  of  reality  every  boy  and  girl 
will  learn  how  to  cook,  how  to  budget,  how 
to  buy,  how  to  sweep  and  dust  and  clean  and 
wash,  how  to  plan  and  share. 

Give  them  English  in  all  its  richness  of 
possibilities.  But  demand  the  mastery  that 
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means  skill  in  sejmrate  phases.  Differentiate 
an  informational  grammar  course  from  one 
that  functions  in  letter  writing  or  oral  selling 
talks  or  debating  or  journalism.  Differen¬ 
tiate  the  appreciation  course  for  the  literary 
minded  from  the  creative  and  expression 
courses  of  original  writing  and  dramatic  or 
public  speaking  courses. 

It  is  absurd  for  us  to  give  dib-dabs  of  all 
these  skills  in  each  semester  course.  Why  mix 
up  all  these  types  into  an  English  goulash 
and  differentiate  the  courses  only  by  the  titles 
of  English  lA  and  English  IIB?  Herein  lies 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  our  English  pro¬ 
gram,  this  failure  to  limit  and  improve  the 
accomplishment  demanded  in  each  course.  We 
all  know  how  absurd  it  is  to  give  a  severe 
test  on  who  and  whom  one  day  and  the  next 
day  demand  an  original  sonnet  from  each  one 
of  thirty  uninspired  sophomores. 

All  English  teachers  whom  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet  are  exceptionally  well-edu¬ 
cated.  Most  of  them  have  traveled  widely. 
Usually  they  have  a  restrained  and  impeccable 
taste  in  literary  appreciation.  The  objectives 
in  the  English  courses  are  noble.  The  con¬ 
tent  is  rich  in  the  classics  and  in  many  beau¬ 
tiful  things  written  in  the  present  centur>% 
But  the  simple,  practical  skills  of  using  the 
English  language  correctly  are  not  developed 
to  the  point  of  mastery. 

The  universities  have  raised  a  defense  bar¬ 
rier  in  a  test  called  English  A.  Even  those 
who  have  passed  the  “special  aptitude”  test 
at  Stanford  must  leap  this  English  barrier  be¬ 
fore  they  can  become  candidates  for  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree.  The  establishment  of  this  test 
acknowledges  the  inadequacy  of  the  high 
schools  in  teaching  the  mother  tongue.  Musty 
tradition  grips  the  English  program. 

Typing  an  English  Skill  Subject 

Wouldn’t  it  shock  the  established  English 
teacher  to  be  forced  to  recognize  typing  as  an 
English  skill  subject?  Yet  what  more  is 
typing  than  a  skill  for  the  expression  of  Eng¬ 
lish?  And  shorthand — ^not  many  English 
teachers  realize  how  apparent  is  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  English  training  of  transcription 
students.  In  our  school  of  reality  the  in¬ 
structors  in  English  will  feel  that  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  their  instruction  in  other  courses 
is  of  paramount  importance  and  a  personal 
responsibility. 


I  am  visioning  a  future  for  our  young  people 
where  each  will  engage  in  many  activities  in 
addition  to  the  basic  one  of  bread-winning. 
Assuredly  each  boy  and  girl  must  acquire 
one,  two,  or  three  skills  of  vocational  value. 
Mooseheart  requires  three,  I  believe,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  college  preparatory  training.  Statistics 
show  as  outstanding  successes  people  who 
have  changed  their  occupations  about  five 
times.  Adaptability  is  essential  to  growth. 
The  vocational  responsibility  of  the  school 
ends  in  seeing  that  from  two  to  three  occu¬ 
pational  skills  have  been  acquired.  But  many 
skills  are  essential  to  happy,  rich  living — skills 
that  have  almost  no  occupational  significance. 
On  the  other  hand,  skills  of  this  nature  may 
have  great  possibilities  as  a  foundation  for 
specialization.  Any  sound  skill  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  is  essential  to  nursing,  social  service, 
domestic  service,  restaurant  service,  hotel  ser¬ 
vice,  and  allied  types  of  jobs.  Close  interre¬ 
lationships  exist  between  many  skill  and  in¬ 
formational  subjects. 


A  Program  of  Reality 


Fundamental  to  this  program  of  reality  is 
the  fact  that  to  each  person  who  learns  to  do 
a  thing  well  comes  great  joy  in  the  act  of 
accomplishment.  Suppose  each  boy  or  girl 
who  enrolled  in  high  school  were  obliged  to 
follow  a  program  made  up  as  now  of  majors 
but  with  this  variation:  A  major  would  con¬ 
sist  of  not  less  than  two  informational  sub¬ 
jects  plus  one  skill  in  each  subject.  Such  a 
program  would  read: 

During  the  four  years  you  are  in  the  blank 
High  School  you  will  be  expected  to  acquire 
sound  foundational  skill  in  at  least — 

Two  a.-ts  that  apply  to  home  living.  (Mini¬ 
mum,  two  semesters.) 

Two  arts  that  have  occupational  value — shop, 
agriculture,  shorthand,  typing,  etc.  (Minimum, 
four  semesters.) 

Two  arts  that  have  recreational  value — physi¬ 
cal.  (Minimum,  six  semesters.) 

Two  arts  that  have  a  vocational  value — 
music,  art,  cartooning,  dramatics,  debates. 
(Minimum,  four  semesters.) 

You  will  be  expected  to  acquire  sound  in¬ 
formation  in — 

Grammar  of  the  mother  tongue. 

Grammar  of  one  other  language. 

Appreciation  of  literature  or  music  or  art. 

Biological  science  (applied  to  life  going  on). 

Social  study  (applied  to  life  going  on). 
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Banking  or  current  history  or  econonaics  of 
industry  or  economic  geography  (all  of  current 
date). 

It  would  be  startling  to  have  a  math  major 
consist  of  algebra  and  geometry  and  the  skill 
of  bookkeeping,  wouldn’t  it?  Yet  the  math 
major  boys  are  just  the  ones  who  will  get 
into  finance  if  they  are  at  all  practically  in¬ 
clined  and  those  boys  need  bookkeeping  as 
much  as  the  architect  and  engineer  need 
trigonometry. 

Another  feature  of  this  program  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  accomplishment.  Sitting  in  on  a 
course  is  not  acquiring  either  sound  founda¬ 
tional  skill  or  sound  foundational  information. 
Young  people  need  the  discipline  of  skill 
training.  They  need  activity  towards  con¬ 
trolled  accomplishment.  They  need  facts  that 
are  pertinent  to  today’s  problems. 

Occupational  selectivity  is  not  nearly  the 
bugbear  that  educators  make  it.  Get  the  stu¬ 
dents  busy  with  a  wide  variety  of  skill  activi¬ 
ties  and  his  own  nature  will  soon  point  the 
way  to  his  future  apprenticeship. 

Mental  Discipline  in  Abundance 

.\re  you  worried  lest  such  a  program  lack 
proper  mental  discipline,  that  mythical  dis¬ 
cipline  of  mathematics,  beloved  of  the  college 
professors?  Don’t  fret;  go  out  and  acquire 
a  skill  or  two  yourself.  Try  shorthand,  you 
who  are  M.A.’s  in  English  or  Latin.  Or  try 
to  acquire  that  “purely  mechanical”  skill  of 
typing.  Or  try  to  acquire  the  skill  of  tooling 
leather  or  the  art  of  cooking.  You  will  get 
as  much  thrill  out  of  your  perfect  transcrip¬ 
tion,  or  your  deliciously  frosted  cake,  or  a  bit 
of  cleverly  tooled  leather  as  ever  in  your  life 
you  got  from  a  well-demonstrated  theorem  in 
geometry.  If  then,  after  that  satisfying  bit 
of  accomplishment,  you  will  resume  the  argu¬ 
ment  about  lack  or  abundance  of  discipline, 
I  know  well  which  side  of  the  argument  you 
will  support. 

Check  up  on  such  a  program  of  reality  as 
I  have  outlined.  It  is  different  from  our  pres¬ 
ent  curriculum  only  in  emphasis  on  actual 
skill  accomplishment,  manipulative  or  ex¬ 
pressive — relegating  the  information  courses 
to  the  background  where  they  truly  belong. 
Think  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  training 
for  the  professions— don’t  they  need  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  skill  training?  Think  of  any  other 
possible  occupation — ^would  not  the  program 


offered  build  for  a  better  citizenship?  We  talk 
so  much  these  days  about  training  for  leisure. 
Does  that  mean  reading  the  mid-Victorian 
poets  and  getting  excited  over  “We  Are  Sev¬ 
en”?  Should  not  all  the  skills  in  recreations 
and  avocations  be  definitely  constructive  in 
developing  wholesome  use  of  leisure? 

Let  us  get  our  young  people  to  doing.  They 
are  not  at  the  age  for  reflection.  The  “in¬ 
heritance  of  the  ages”  is  so  dusty  it  makes 
them  sneeze.  They  are  vibrant  with  energy 
and  with  the  joy  and  excitement  of  mere  liv¬ 
ing.  Let  us  not  try  to  turn  them  into  re¬ 
flective  misanthropes.  There  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  too  many  suicides  among  immature 
youth.  Let  us  make  extraverts  of  them.  Let 
us  deal  with  them  as  they  are  in  the  world 
of  today. 

Let  Us  Face  Life  As  It  Is 

I  am  giving  only  the  most  superficial  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  important  and  vast  problem  of 
curriculum  revision.  I  know  that  two  preva¬ 
lent  traditions  must  be  smashed  utterly  and 
completely  before  there  is  any  hope  for  sen¬ 
sible  reconstruction.  English  must  become  a 
vital  functioning  subject.  Mathematics  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  required  college  entrance 
requirements.  It  must  be  relegated  to  its 
proper  functioning  place  as  a  vocational  study 
essential  to  certain  professions.  Latin  is  ac¬ 
cepted  now  as  vocationally  needed  by  law¬ 
yers  and  doctors.  Mathematics  must  also — 
and  very  soon,  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

All  subjects  of  today  are  closely  allied.  Our 
present  corps  of  teachers  is  competent  to  han¬ 
dle  any  and  all  phases  of  curriculum  revision 
needed  to  change  the  school  into  a  school  of 
reality  instead  of  a  museum  of  inheritances 
of  the  ages.  Many  teachers  have  already 
caught  the  vision.  They  stand  out  as  leaders. 
Russia  has  in  five  years  changed  the  mental 
attitudes  of  an  entire  nation  of  millions.  In 
America  we  can  do  it  in  five  months. 

Why  quibble  and  discuss  and  weigh  and 
survey  and  ponder  and  confer  and  do  nothing? 
The  facts  are  so  numerous  and  obstreperous 
that  they  are  bumping  us  from  all  sides. 
When  a  housekeejjer  sees  disorder  and  dust, 
does  she  go  into  a  huddle  with  the  other  house¬ 
keepers  in  town?  Do  these  housekeepers  esti¬ 
mate  how  many  square  acres  of  dust  the  com¬ 
bined  dirty  surfaces  of  the  town  contain?  Do 
they  hold  lengthy  conferences  and  surveys  at 
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the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  to  decide  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  it?  No,  that  first 
housekeeper  gets  out  the  cleaning  implements 
and  rids  her  house  of  dust  and  disorder,  and 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Thus  in  our  schools  can  we  not  meet  more 
richly  the  needs  of  our  youth  living  in  a  world 
of  disorder?  To  achieve  balance  in  our  pro¬ 
gram,  must  we  not  offer  a  program  where 
skill  counterbalances  information?  With  in¬ 


dividual  tastes  to  guide  selection,  can  we  not 
make  accomplishment  based  upon  manipula¬ 
tive  or  expressive  skills  more  important  than 
a  body  of  memorized  facts?  Do  we  not  want 
our  youth  to  learn  through  real  experiencing 
rather  than  by  vicarious  book  experience? 

Let  us  face  life  as  it  is,  youth  as  it  is,  today 
as  it  is,  and  make  our  school  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  life  that  is  going  on — a  school  of 
reality. 


Economic  Myths 

By  Dr.  HAROLD  F.  CLARK 

Professor  of  Educational  Economics,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

This  series  of  myths  by  Dr.  Clark  started  in  the  September  issue.  The  series 
will  continue  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  Clark  invites  correspondence  and  discus¬ 
sion  on  these  myths  through  the  columns  of  this  magazine.  His  fifth  article  on 
“What  Economics  Should  Teachers  Know?"  will  appear  next  month. 


ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  17 

Only  the  Hard-Working  Set  Rich 

Everyone  who  is  rich  today  is  in  that 
condition  because  of  hard  work.  The  day 
laborer  who  digs  ditches  for  ten  hours  a  day 
does  not  work  so  hard  as  the  lawyer,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  or  the  banker  who  is  making  ten  times 
as  much,  because  the  harder  the  work,  the 
more  one  is  paid  for  doing  it.  If  one  ran 
the  occupations  in  this  country  according  to 
the  difficulty  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
work,  he  would  find  that  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  unpleasant  jobs  are  the  most 
highly  paid — at  least,  so  the  people  say  who 
insist  that  only  the  hard-working  people  get 
rich. 

Someone  might,  seemingly,  upset  the  the¬ 
ory’  by  arguing  that  many  people  inherit 
wealth,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  had  to  work  very  hard  to  do  this.  The 
individual  who  is  born  in  a  family  w’here  he 
inherits  $1,000,000  or  $10,000,000  must  have 
worked  exceedingly  hard  to  accomplish  this 
result;  otherwise,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
done  it,  because  we  all  know  that  only  the 
hard-w’orking  get  rich. 

It  has  not  been  finally  determined  whether 
all  the  hard-working  people  get  rich.  The 
assumption  is  that  most  of  them  do.  There 
may  be  a  few  farmers  or  coal  miners  or  labor¬ 
ers  who  do  not  get  rich,  but  if  they  worked 


harder  they  would — because  in  this  country 
only  the  hard-working  people  get  rich,  and 
practically  all  the  people  who  do  work  hard 
get  rich.  Of  course,  these  may  be  only  myths, 
but  most  of  the  American  people  believe  in 
them  as  firmly  as  they  believe  in  the  multi¬ 
plication  table. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  18 

Each  Individual  is  Free  to  Change  His  Oc¬ 
cupation  it  Lett  Alone 

Three  young  men  were  discussing  their 
future  occupations.  They  were  students 
together  in  the  local  high  school.  One  spoke 
up  and  said  that  a  boy  in  this  country  can 
become  anything  he  wants  to;  that  any  in¬ 
dividual  can  enter  any  occupation  and  change 
at  any  time.  The  second  boy  agreed,  and  so 
did  the  third.  All  three  boys  wanted  to  enter 
our  great  financial  world. 

The  first  boy  went  on  to  college,  was  gradu¬ 
ated,  and  on  the  day  he  was  graduated  was 
taken  into  partnership  in  one  of  the  great 
private  banking  firms. 

The  second  boy  had  to  stop  school  and  go 
to  work  when  he  finished  high  school. 

It  so  happened  that  all  three  boys  had  been 
tested  back  in  their  early  high  school  days, 
and  there  were  just  about  one  million  boys 
in  the  country  approximately  their  age  of  the 
same  ability.  Of  course,  it  was  quite  simple 
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for  all  the  million  boys  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  this  first  boy. 

The  second  boy  had  worked  just  as  hard 
in  high  school  and  made  just  as  good  a  record. 
He  had  gone  to  work  at  the  end  of  his  high 
school  course  and  had  worked  just  as  many 
hours  as  the  first  boy.  But  he  was  making 
only  $25  a  week  at  the  end  of  four  years. 
He  still  believed  that  he  and  all  the  other 
999,998  boys  could  likewise  reach  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  a  great  financial  house.  Each  of  the 
others  thought  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  third  boy  had  had  to  stop  high  school 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  He  had  a  job 
that  was  paying  him  $20  a  week.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  what  any  one  of  the  million 
boys,  or  all  of  them,  had  exactly  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  had  complete  freedom  to  enter 
any  and  all  occupations  because  if  there  is  one 
fact  that  is  self-evident  and  obvious  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  that  each  individual  is 
free  to  change  his  occupation  if  left  alone,  and 
he  is  entirely  free  to  enter  any  and  all  occu¬ 
pations.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  myth,  but 
everybody  believes  it  is  true,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  that  argument. 

ECONOMIC  MYTH  NO.  19 

The  Gold  Standard  Is  the  Final  and  Ulti¬ 
mate  Achievement  of  the  Human  In¬ 
tellect  as  Far  as  Money  Is  Concerned 

PROGRESS  in  monetary  affairs  continued 
up  until  the  gold  standard  was  established. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  and  can  be  no 
further  progress.  Whether  the  gold  standard 
paralyzed  human  thinking  has  not  yet  been 
explained,  but  most  of  the  bankers,  at  least 
in  this  country,  and  many  economists  would 


still  argue  that  there  not  only  is  not,  but  will 
not  and  cannot  be,  a  monetary  system  superior 
to  the  gold  standard. 

If  you  ask  this  man  what  he  means  by 
this  gold  standard,  he  usually  becomes  very 
hazy,  unless  he  has  memorized  a  particular 
set  of  phrases.  One  man  said  it  used  to  be  a 
currency  where  gold  coins  circulated  side  by 
side  with  other  money,  the  other  money  being 
freely  interchangeable  with  the  coins.  There 
is  no  country  today  where  gold  coin  circu¬ 
lates  to  any  great  extent.  Other  people  said 
the  gold  standard  is  where  the  paper  or  other 
money  is  changeable  into  gold,  either  coins 
or  bullion. 

Many  a  banker  still  speaks  of  the  gold 
standard  with  something  akin  to  awe  in  his 
voice,  as  though  actually  gold  coin  were  still 
the  bulk  of  the  medium  of  exchange  in  this 
country.  The  banker  himself  has  become  pri¬ 
marily  a  merchant  of  debt  and  credit,  and 
only  to  a  very  minor  degree  does  he  have 
anything  to  do  with  gold.  Presumably,  he 
would  want  a  stable  unit  of  value  to  measure 
his  debt  or  his  credit,  but  he  maintains  his 
worship  of  gold  as  though  it  came  down  from 
Mt.  Sinai  and  took  the  place  of  the  golden 
calf. 

The  gold  standard  is  an  achievement  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  is  only  a  stage  in  the 
monetary  evolution  of  the  race.  We  may  or 
may  not  be  able  at  present  to  make  a  system 
that  is  greatly  superior,  but  one  is  going  to 
be  found.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  by 
any  literal  interpretation,  the  gold  standard 
has  already  ceased  to  exist.  This  process  of 
change  will  continue  until  finally  only  a  few 
bankers  of  the  old  school  will  believe  that  the 
gold  standard  is  the  final  and  ultimate  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  intellect. 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

-'A 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  including  short  courses  in 
the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use.  \ 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general^  objectives  of  business  education  in 
terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and  their 
effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Scientifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

5.  More  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

WE  OOOOffnUIT 

6.  A  better  uaderstanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education  and  a 
more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business-education  problems 
on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with  the  administration  of  schools  and 
with  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers. 
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^^Handicaps  for  Typists 

Give  the  Slower  Students  a  Chance  to  Win  ^ 

By  G.  W.  COWAN 

Typewriting  Department,  Park  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 


A  LL  men  are  Tivt  bom  equal  in  ability  to 
learn  typewriting  and  it  seems  cruel 
'  ^  to  compare  the  improvement  in  the 

learning  of  a  slow  student  w’ith  that  of  the 
best,  or  to  discourage  the  slow  student  by 
listing  him  constantly  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 

Wouldn't  it  be  more  encouraging  to  him  if 
students  were  listed  by  their  improvement 
from  month  to  month,  rather  than  by  the 
rate  at  which  they  write? 

With  this  in  view  we  have  been  using  for 
several  years  what  we  call  a  “handicap”  sys¬ 
tem  of  listing  students.  It  works  like  this: 

The  highest  rates  made  by  the  students 
during  February,  for  example,  are  listed  the 
first  of  March  thus  on  the  bulletin  board: 

March,  1934,  Handicaps  for  Typists 

Handicap  Handicap  Handicap 
Name  of  for  Daily  for  Weekly  for  Ac- 
Student  Speed  Test  Speed  Test  curacy  Test 


Bridges .  40  35  3 

Ellis  .  38  35  2 

Tait  .  31  28  1 

Tuck .  37  34  1 

Young  .  29  26  0 


If  Bridges  desires  to  know  his  handicap  for 
the  daily  speed  tests,  he  refers  to  the  first 
column  and  sees  that  he  must  beat  40.  On 
his  weekly  test  he  must  improve  on  35,  while 
on  the  accuracy  tests  he  must  have  less  than 
three  errors  in  order  to  record  an  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  students  record  the  results  of  their 
work  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  after  each 
test,  placing  the  difference  between  the  net 
and  the  handicap  under  a  column  headed  “Im¬ 
provement.”  Bridges’  daily  test  for  March 
was  marked  like  this: 

Bridges:  Handicap,  40;  Gross,  253;  Errors, 
3;  Net,  44;  Improvement,  4. 

Similarly,  his  accuracy  test  was  marked. 

Bridges:  Handicap,  3;  Errors,  4;  Improve¬ 
ment,  -1. 

At  a  glance  the  teacher  can  see  that,  while 
Bridges  has  improved  in  net  speed,  it  has 


been  at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  Because 
the  errors  still  are  few,  it  is  not  a  serious 
situation. 

When  the  student  fails  to  equal  his  handi¬ 
cap,  he  records  the  difference  between  the 
handicap  and  the  result  as  a  minus  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  results  of  the  class  are  sorted  and 
listed  in  the  order  of  improvement,  not  the 
order  of  speed,  thus: 

Daily  Typing  Test,  March  10,  1934 


Name  Net  Improvement 

Tait  .  36  5 

Bridges .  44  4 

Tuck  .  37  0 

Ellis  .  35  -3 

Young  .  24  -5 

Accuracy  Test,  March  12,  1934 

Name  Errors  Improvement 

Tuck  .  0  1 

Young  .  0  0 

Tait .  1  0 

Bridges  .  4  -1 

Ellis  .  3  -1 


At  the  end  of  March,  the  handicap  list  is 
retyped,  the  next  month’s  handicaps  being 
the  highest  rates  the  students  have  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 

Every  time  a  student  writes  a  test,  he  is 
comparing  his  work  with  the  best  he  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  month.  If  he  puts  an  im¬ 
provement  down,  he  has  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction;  if  he  has  to  put  down  a  minus,  it  is 
a  danger  signal  to  him  that  he  is  not  doing 
so  well  as  he  should. 

After  each  test  is  listed,  the  teacher  can  see 
who  is  making  improvement,  and  who  is  fail¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  old  with  the  new  handicap  list,  the 
teacher  immediately  detects  three  things: 

1.  Those  students  who  have  made  progress. 

2.  Those  who  have  failed  to  increase  their  net 
results. 

3.  Those  who  have  not  improved  in  accuracy. 
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The  Story  of  Shorthand 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  OREGe,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1934,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 

Chapter  V 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  MODERN  SHORTHAND 
I 

THE  first  step  taken  toward  a  revival  of  the  lost  art  of  short  writing  was 
*  made  by  Timothy  Bright,  M.D.,  in  the  year  1588.  It  was  little  more  than 
a  step,  however,  for  the  system  he  produced  was,  from  the  practical  steno¬ 
graphic  viewpoint,  utterly  useless.  Its  sole  claim  to  attention  is  that,  while 
marking  a  slight  advance  over  the  methods  of  secret  writing  then  common, 
it  served  to  stimulate  or  arouse  interest  and  action  on  the  part  of  succeeding 
authors,  who,  within  the  Doctor’s  own  lifetime,  laid  the  foundation  for  sys¬ 
tems  that  have  withstood  the  test  of  actual  use  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 

The  volume  he  published  was  a  24  mo., 

2^2  inches  wide  by  inches  high,  and 
consisted  of  128  leaves.  The  title  page 
is  shown  here. 

In  his  dedication  “To  the  most  high, 
and  mightie  Prince,  ELIZ.\BETH,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Fraunce, 
and  Ireland,  Queene;  Defender  of  the 
faith,  etc.,”  Doctor  Bright  said:* 

Cicero  did  account  it  worthy  his  la¬ 
bor,  and  no  less  profitable  to  the  Roman 
commonweal  (Most  gracious  Sov¬ 
ereign),  to  invent  a  speedy  kind  of 
writing  by  Character,  as  Plutarch  re- 
porteth  in  the  life  of  Cato  the  Younger. 

This  invention  was  increased  afterward 
by  Seneca:  that  the  number  of  Char¬ 
acters  grew  to  7,000.  Whether  through 
injury  of  time,  or  that  men  gave  it  over 
for  tediousness  of  learning,  nothing  re- 
maineth  extant  of  Cicero’s  invention  at 
this  day.  Upon  consideration  of  the 
great  use  of  such  a  kind  of  writing,  I 
have  invented  the  like:  of  few  Charac¬ 
ters,  short  and  easy,  every  Character 
answering  a  word:  My  invention  mere 
English,  without  precept,  or  imitation 
of  any.  The  uses  are  divers;  Short,  Title  Page  of  “Characterie” 

that  a  swift  hand  may  therewith  write  Reproduced  from  copy  in  Pepy- 

_  sian  Library,  Cambridge 

*  For  ease  of  reading,  the  modern  spelling  of  words  is  used. 


CHARACTERIE. 

AN  ;ARTE 

ol  Ihorte ,  (wiftc, 

fe Crete 
ting  byCharac- 

icr. 

f nice  n  ted  by  T mo  the. 
Bright»Dodor  of  , 

Phihkc* 

Jmf  tinted  at  London  hy 
t  Windct,  the  AGsigne 
ofTim.Bright, 

1588. 

CtunpriuilcgioRcglxMaicfiitds*  • 
Terbiidin%  <tll  other  to 

thtfmu 
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orations,  or  public  actions  of  speech,  uttered  as  becoraeth  the  gravity  of 
such  actions,  verbatim.  Secret,  as  no  kind  of  writing  like.  And  herein 
(besides  other  properties)  excelling  the  writing  by  letters  and  Alphabet, 
in  that  Nations  of  strange  languages  may  hereby  communicate  their 
meaning  together  in  writing,  though  of  sundry  tongues.  .  .  . 

The  dedication  concludes  with  this  flattering  reference  to  the  great 
Queen : 


If  it  may  be  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  the  influence  of  your  Majesty’s 
favor,  and  good  liking,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  grow  up,  be  embraced,  and 
yield  profitable  fruit  unto  many,  and  I  myself  thereby  shall  have  attained 
for  my  particular  respect,  that  which  in  a  lower  degree  many  shall  enjoy 
by  the  use  of  this  my  invention,  which  I  hope  (be  it  said  with  modesty) 
wanteth  little  to  equal  it,  with  that  old  device  of  Cicero’s,  but  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  allowance  and  Cicero’s  name.  The  latter  as  I  can  easily  spare,  so 
without  the  former  my  Characterie  dareth  presume  no  farther,  but 
liveth,  or  dieth,  according  to  your  Majesty’s  account,  whose  blessed  state, 
as  it  is  to  all  your  loyal  subjects,  another  life,  besides  the  natural,  so  to 
this  new-sprung  imp,  and  to  me  the  parent  thereof,  nothing  can  be  more 
comfortable  than  your  Majesty’s  gracious  acceptation,  by  whom  all  the 
land  flourisheth,  and  is  at  the  very  heart  cheered. 

In  his  very  interesting  memoir  of  Timothy  Bright,  “The  Father  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Shorthand,”  Mr.  William  J.  Carlton  points  out  that,  “although  in 
extolling  the  Queene,  he  [Doctor  Bright]  affects  to  speak  rather  slightingly 
of  Cicero,”  the  dedication  “establishes  the  interesting  fact  that  Bright’s  short¬ 
hand  owed  its  inspiration  to  the  Roman  note,  the  invention  of  which  he 
attributes  to  the  great  orator  and  statesman,  but  which  is  now  usually  ascribed 
to  his  freedman,  Tiro,”  and  that  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  Plutarch 
describing  the  reporting  of  Cato’s  speech  “fired  Master  Timothe  Bright  with 
the  desire  to  resuscitate  so  novel  and  expeditious  a  mode  of  writing.”  Mr. 
(Ilarlton  also  points  out  that  the  dedication  affords  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  an  author’s  seeking  special  protection  for  his  work,  apart  from  the  recog¬ 
nized  practice  under  which  (until  the  enactment  of  a  statute  with  regard  to 
literary  property  in  1710)  books  passed  from  owner  to  owner  by  descent  or 
conveyance. 


2 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  1588,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  her 
“well-beloved  subject,  Tymothe  Brighte,  Doctor  of  Phisike,”  a  patent  for  a 
“shorte  and  new  kynde  of  writing  by  character  to  the  furtherance  of  good 
learning.”  The  patent  granted  “free  liberty  and  license  to  the  said  Tymothe 
Brighte  and  to  his  assignes  for  and  during  the  space  of  fyftene  yeares  next 
ensuing  the  date  hereof  for  him  and  his  assignes  only  to  teach,  imprinte  and 
publishe  or  cause  to  be  tought,  imprinted  and  published  in  or  by  Character 
not  before  this  tyme  comonly  knowen  and  used  by  any  other  our  subjects.” 

Then  follow  stern  directions  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  attempted 
to  infringe  on  the  patent  right  thus  granted. 
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At  a  later  date,  certain  other  authors  secured  exclusive  patent  privileges 
in  the  same  manner.  Thomas  Gurney  scornfully  wrote  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  his  “Brachygraphy”  (1753)  regarding  Macaulay’s  patent: 

“When  I  think  of  a  Patent  to  secure  it  from  Piracy,  it  brings  to  my  mind 
the  story  of  an  Old  Woman  who  secured  her  Door  with  an  iron  Crow,  when 
her  principal  Furniture  were  old  Raggs,  a  crack’d  Pipkin,  a  wooden  Trencher, 
and  a  Spoon.”  (Even  in  those  days  shorthand  authors  did  not  love  one 
another !) 

Commenting  on  this  attack  by  Gurney,  Dr.  John  Westby-Gibson  re¬ 
marked  : 

“This  may  be  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  stenographic 
patent,  but,  then,  this  poor  stock  of  furniture  was  the  old  woman’s  own,  and 
was  probably  endeared  to  her  for  that  very  reason.  Mr.  Gurney,  himself, 
could  not  well  have  applied  for  a  patent  of  his  ‘Brachygraphy’  of  1753,  seeing 
that  it  was  William  Mason’s  ‘La  Plume  Volante’  of  1707  in  every  character, 
for  in  that  case  the  ‘door’  would  have  been  wanted  to  secure  a  stock  of 
furniture,  probably  of  greater  value,  but  certainly  belonging  to  ‘another  fel¬ 
low,’  from  whom  it  had  been  quietly  conveyed,  and  the  right  to  such  a  means 
of  security  would  have  been  disputed  by  Mason’s  friends  or  heirs.” 

3 

Doctor  Bright  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1550  or  1551 ;  in  1564,  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  receiving  his  B.  A.  degree  three  years 
later.  In  1578,  he  received  his  medical  degree.  When  a  student  of  medicine 
in  Paris  in  1572,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Eve  by  taking  refuge  in  the  home  of  the  British  Ambassador.  From  1585 
to  1591,  he  was  a  physician  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  then  the  oldest 
and  largest  hospital  in  London.  He  was  the  author  of  several  noteworthy 
books,  and  a  man  of  rare  attainments  and  originality.  His  first  book, 
“A  Treatise  on  English  Medicines,”  was  published  in  1580.  A  later  work 
“A  Treatise  on  Melancholy,”  which  is  described  as  explaining  “the  causes 
thereof  and  reasons  of  the  strange  effects  it  worketh  in  our  minds  and  bodies,” 
published  in  1586,  probably  inspired  Robert  Burton  to  write  his  famous 
“Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  first  published  in  1621,  as  there  are  striking 
similarities  in  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  book  as  well  as  in  the  subject 
matter. 

It  is  believed  that  Bright’s  “Treatise  on  Melancholy”  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  many  of  the  pranks  of  mad  people,  as  set  forth  in  his  plays, 
especially  in  “Hamlet.”  Shakespeare  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when 
Bright’s  “Treatise  on  Melancholy”  was  published,  and  no  doubt  he  was 
familiar  with  it,  for  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Several  unusual 
expressions  in  “Hamlet,”  believed  to  have  been  original  with  Shakespeare, 
are  to  be  found  in  Bright’s  book,  e.g.,  “discourse  of  reason,”  a  locution  that 
occurs  in  the  dedication  of  Bright’s  “Treatise.”  Professor  Richard  Loening 
declared  his  belief  that  in  Shakespeare’s  portrayals  of  the  melancholic  temper¬ 
ament  in  “Hamlet,”  and  other  plays,  the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  time  had 
drawn  largely  upon  his  knowledge  of  Bright’s  “Treatise  on  Melancholy.” 
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Timothy  Bright  became  so  strongly  affected  by  the  religious  influences 
of  the  time  that  in  1591  he  was  impelled  to  abandon  the  practice  of  medicine 
for  the  service  of  the  Church.  Through  the  patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Church  at  Barwick-in-Elmet,  near  Leeds, 
where  he  died  on  August  20,  1615. 


4 

Only  four  copies  of  Bright’s  “Characterie”  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
One  is  in  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  another  copy  is  in  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  being  one  of  the  five  shorthand  books  in  the  collection  of  the 
famous  shorthand  diarist,  Samuel  Pepys ;  a  third  copy,  which  was  long 
sought  for  by  shorthand  bibliophiles — ^because  it  was  included  in  the  list  of 
a  library  sold  in  1818 — was  eventually  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Wigan,  Lancashire.  The  last-mentioned  copy, 
which  was  then  believed  to  be  the  best  preserved  copy  in  existence,  as  w’ell  as 
the  only  copy  in  the  possession  of  a  private  person,  was  sold  in  1925  at  an 
auction  sale  of  jjart  of  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  The 
price  paid  for  it  was  £70. 

Then  a  fourth  copy  was  discovered  in  the  famous  Britwell  Hall  library, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  in  1926.  Previous  to  the  auction,  the  discovery 
of  the  book  received  an  enormous  amount  of  publicity  in  the  newspapers  in 
England  and  throughout  the  world ;  consequently,  the  bidding  was  so  spirited 
that  the  price  paid  for  it  (by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach)  was  £510  (more  than 
$2,5(X)),  which  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  shorthand ‘book.  This 
copy  is  probably  the  one  recorded  as  having  been  sold,  at  Brinley’s  sale  in 
1866,  for  £3.11.0,  and  which  was  believed  to  have  been  lost. 


5 

The  practice  inaugurated  by  Bright  of  dedicating  shorthand  systems  to 
royal  personages  and  other  notabilities  was  adopted  by  many  succeeding 
authors.  Carolus  Aloisius  Ramsay,  a  Scotsman,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
second  French  system,  dedicated  his  work  to  Louis  XIV ;  Thomas  Gurney 
dedicated  his  book  to  George  IV ;  Thomas  Moat’s  system  was  dedicated  to 
William  IV ;  David  Lyle’s  (1762),  to  the  Earl  of  Bute;  Samuel  Taylor’s,  to 
Lord  North,  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University.  In  1812,  James  Henry  Lewis 
dedicated  his  system  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Regent,  with  the  wish  “That 
your  Royal  Highness  may  long  continue  to  reign  over  a  people  whose  manners 
your  example  has  improved  and  w'hose  arts  your  patronage  has  exalted.” 
In  1816,  he  dedicated  his  “Historical  Account  of  Shorthand”  to  Lord  Byron, 
and  there  is  unconscious  humor  in  his  statement  that,  “It  is  not  without 
{>eculiar  pleasure  that  I  am  thus  enabled  to  have  my  stenographic  labours 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  a  gentleman  whose  virtues  are  as  exemplary  as 
his  talents  are  conspicuous.” 


(To  be  continued) 
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Shall  Teach  Handwritins  in  High  School? 

Curriculum  Experts  Say  No— Business  Men  Say  Yes 
By  WILBUR  S.  BARNHART 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis 


Penmanship,  which  once  occupied  such 
a  prominent  place  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  has  almost  disappeared  as  a  formal 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Even  in  many  junior  high  schools,  instruction 
in  handwriting  is  offered  only  as  a  division  of 
the  work  in  English  and  other  subjects. 

The  evolution  of  the  curriculum  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  elimination  of  handwriting  has 
not  been  accidental.  It  has  taken  place  as 
a  result  of  certain  definite  attitudes  and  phi¬ 
losophies  held  by  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  planning  of  curricula.  Nearly  all  authori¬ 
ties  on  curriculum  building  believe  that  hand¬ 
writing,  as  a  tool  subject,  should  be  mastered 
in  the  early  grades.  Then  there  is  the  classi¬ 
cal,  or  university-minded  group,  which  be¬ 
lieves  that  formal  handwriting  is  not  good  sec¬ 
ondary  school  material.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  they  say,  should  credit  be  granted  for 
work  in  penmanship.  High  school  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  have  not  expressed  themselves 
very  definitely  on  the  subject.  Apparently, 
they  have  acquiesced  to  the  will  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  makers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  assertions  that  are 
descriptive  of  the  entire  country,  but  the  trend 
has  been  so  general  that  there  are  only  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  following  conclusion: 

Public  education  in  the  United  States  is 
definitely  committed  to  a  policy  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  formal  instruction  in  handwriting  in 
the  first  six  grades,  occasional  and  remedial 
instruction  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  only  a  slight  amount  of  remedial  work  in 
the  remainder  of  the  high  school  course. 

This  policy  has  been  adopted  quietly  and 
without  a  great  amount  of  dissension  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
places  the  handwriting  people  were  not  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  in  the  curriculum  committees.  It 
is  also  true  that  some  schools  are  doing  fairly 
satisfactory  work  in  handwriting  under  this 
system.  Why,  then,  should  the  problem  be 
re- opened?  The  answer  lies  in  the  attitude 


of  the  public.  A  solution  cannot  be  right  in 
theory  if  it  fails  in  practice.  For  that  reason, 
we  should  like  to  review  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  subject.  An  effort  will  then 
be  made  to  show'  that  the  curriculum  builders 
have  not  been  without  error  in  arriving  at 
their  conclusions. 

What  the  Public  Thinks  About  Handwriting 
Achievement  of  Graduates 

What  is  the  attitude  of  adult  society  toward 
the  handwriting  achievement  of  pupils  leaving 
the  public  schools?  Employers  and  personnel 
directors  speak  with  utmost  frankness  in  their 
criticism  of  the  illegible  handwriting  of  many 
high  school  graduates.  Sometimes,  the  criti¬ 
cism  becomes  facetious,  as  was  the  case  when 
our  beloved  Hoosier  philosopher,  Abe  Martin, 
said,  “Mrs.  Em  Moots  got  a  post  card  from 
her  son,  who  is  in  high  school,  but  she  couldn’t 
read  it.” 

As  evidence  of  the  critical  attitude  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  toward  the  product  of  the  schools, 
we  will  refer  to  the  address  delivered  by 
Cameron  Beck,  of  New  York  City,  before  the 
N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  1,  1930.  Mr.  Beck 
discussed  “The  Need  of  Closer  Relations  be¬ 
tween  Commercial  Schools  and  Business.”  In 
the  preparation  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Beck  in¬ 
vited  the  cooperation  of  personnel  directors 
and  others  who  are  responsible  for  the  hiring 
and  training  of  employees.  The  result  was  a 
symposium  which  has  been  printed  in  pamph¬ 
let  form  and  widely  circulated.^  Here  are 
some  quotations  from  it  relating  to  handwrit¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic: 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  one  of  the  best  things 
commercial  high  schools  could  do  for  boys  who 
are  about  to  start  in  business  is  to  teach  them 
to  write  legibly. 


*  “The  Necessity  of  Closer  Relations  Between  Busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Schools,”  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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There  should  always  be  an  adequate  founda¬ 
tion  on  the  fundamentals;  reading,  writing,  and 
figuring. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  large  number 
of  young  applicants  for  employment  write  so 
illegibly  that  their  applications  are  either  re¬ 
jected  or,  if  considered,  are  hired  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

We  have  found  that  the  majority  of  commer¬ 
cial  students  are  very  poor  penmen  and  are 
unable  to  write  a  good  business  letter. 

Stenographers  and  typists  who  have  had  no 
other  business  training  outside  of  that  included 
in  their  high  school  course  are  as  a  class  de¬ 
ficient  in  English,  spelling,  penmanship,  and 
arithmetic. 

Handwriting  is  still  fundamental  for  the  young 
man  in  the  business  world ;  it  may  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor  in  securing  his  first  position ;  it  is  al¬ 
most  indispensable  in  the  early  years  of  his 
work ;  and  is  a  good  sound  asset  at  all  times. 

Spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English,  and 
public  speaking  should  also  receive  most  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

In  his  summary,  Mr.  Beck  concludes:  “The 
main  insistence  is  upon  a  decidedly  greater 
emphasis  of  the  three  R’s.”  Prominent  among 
the  subjects  which  he  concludes  should  be 
offered  in  the  high  school  are  arithmetic  and 
penmanship.  In  short,  many  business  men 
claim  that  the  graduates  of  the  public  high 
schools  are  deficient  in  handwriting  and  in 
arithmetic. 

If  the  patrons  of  the  schools  say  that  this 
is  true,  the  educator  must  admit  it,  whether 
he  believes  it  or  not.  He  must  then  look  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  requires  a 
careful  statement  of  the  attitude  and  belief 
of  the  curriculum  experts  and  curriculum  com¬ 
mittees. 

Attitudes  of  the  Curriculum  Expert 

1.  Handwriting  is  essentially  a  subject  for  the 
elementary  schools.  As  one  of  the  tools  of  learn¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  mastered  before  the  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade. 

2.  A  standard  of  handwriting  which  is  sim¬ 
ply  legible  is  all  that  is  needed.  A  high  degree 
of  speed  and  skill  is  not  essential.  Handwriting 
as  an  art  cannot  be  the  goal  of  all  people. 

3.  If  taught  at  all  in  the  upper  grades,  it 
should  be  taught  on  a  correlative  basis  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  use  in  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 

4.  Unsatisfactory  writing  on  the  part  of  a 
high  school  pupil  can  be  corrected  through  a 
careful  diagnosis  of  weaknesses  and  through  the 
use  of  appropriate  remedial  exercises. 


Wilbur  S.  Barnhart 


It  is  contemplated  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  teacher  in  high  school  to  be  interested  in 
handwriting  and  quick  to  give  instruction  and 
assistance  where  needed.  He  is  to  refuse  to 
accept  papers  that  are  poorly  written.  In  a 
general  way,  he  must  encourage  the  pupil  to 
write  better. 

Virtually  the  same  attitude  is  held  toward 
instruction  in  arithmetic.  The  question  is 
often  asked,  “Why  not  teach  all  the  arith¬ 
metic  needed  as  the  occasion  for  it  arises  in 
some  life  situation?”  As  implied  before,  there 
could  be  no  quarrel  with  these  theories  if  they 
worked.  Adult  society  is  insisting  that  the 
product  is  not  satisfactory  in  handwriting  or 
in  arithmetic  ability.  Is  there  some  inherent 
•  ’cakness  in  the  reasoning  of  the  curriculum 
expert  as  expressed  above?  We  believe  there  is. 

A  New  Psychology  in  Handwriting 

Experienced  teachers  of  handwriting  are 
quite  generally  agreed  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  in  restoring  formal  class  instruc¬ 
tion  in  handwriting  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
secondary  school.  These  teachers  know  that 
there  is  a  psychological  basis  for  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  laws 
of  learning,  as  expressed  by  Thorndike,  is  the 
law  of  readiness.’  Pupils  often  reach  the 

^  Thorndike,  E.  L.,  "Educational  Psychology,”  Vol. 
II,  pp.  1-17,  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1913. 
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tenth  grade  without  experiencing  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  a  desire  to  achieve  a  high  standard 
of  excellence  in  penmanship.  Handwriting  is 
an  art,  and  like  the  fine  arts,  it  involves  the 
mastery  of  certain  techniques.  These  tech¬ 
niques  are  somewhat  difficult  to  acquire.  They 
are  completely  impossible  of  attainment  if  the 
pupil  has  no  desire  or  lacks  the  will  to  master 
them. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  entered  the  ninth 
or  tenth  grade,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
proper  motivation  for  real  writing  practice. 
It  may  come  about  because  of  the  vocational 
urge,  but  more  than  likely,  it  is  simply  the 
growth  in  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  art.  It  is  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  genetic  theory.  An  authority  in  cur¬ 
riculum  building  would  be  unaware  of  this 
situation  unless  he  had  attempted  to  teach 
writing  technique  to  pupils  at  the  various  age 
levels. 

He  would  discover,  also,  that  there  is  a 
physiological  basis  for  deferring  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  effort  in  handwriting  instruction  until 
the  later  grades.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  children  below  the  ninth  grade  have  not 
acquired  the  muscular  control  and  coordina¬ 
tion  essential  to  the  mastery  of  the  technique 
of  good  writing.  Their  sense  of  form  and 
proportion  are  not  yet  developed.  Also,  the 
muscles  and  body  are  not  able  to  withstand 
the  long,  sustained  practice  which  is  required 
for  success  of  the  highest  order.  No  one  has 
ever  contradicted  our  great  compatriot,  who 
declared,  “Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting.” 
Educators  have  been  mistaken  before  as  to 
the  proper  location  of  subject  matter  in  the 
curriculum  (when  to  teach  long  division,  for 
example).  Might  they  not  also  be  in  error 
in  respect  to  the  proper  place  for  handwriting 
instruction? 

In  actual  practice  it  has  been  proved  that 
a  year  of  formal  penmanship  instruction  (for¬ 
ty  minutes  a  day)  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade, 
is  far  more  productive  of  progress  than  any 
corresponding  period  of  training  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  degree  of  response  increases  with 
age  through  the  senior  high  school,  until  we 
find  students  in  the  teachers’  colleges  making 
very  unusual  progress  in  a  very  limited  period 
of  intensive  practice. 

Commercial  teachers  must  bear  a  large  part 
of  the  responsibility  when  public  criticism  is 
directed  against  the  handwriting  product  of 
the  high  schools.  It  is  important,  therefore. 


that  we  reach  conclusions  based  on  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  experience.  If  we  can  agree  on 
these  conclusions,  the  next  step  is  to  work  for 
their  adoption.  There  are  few  school  admin¬ 
istrators  who  will  object  to  formal  periods  of 
handwriting  instruction  in  the  senior  high 
school.  Probably  the  greatest  difference  in 
opinion  arises  over  the  question  of  teaching 
handwriting  in  correlation  with  some  other 
subject.  This  is  a  theory  which  is  failing  in 
practice. 

We  should  arrange  for  formal  classes  in 
handwriting,  taught  by  teachers  who  have 
themselves  mastered  the  art  of  writing.  The 
pupil  must  be  psychologically  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  He  must  be  old  enough  to  have 
the  physical  capacity  to  master  the  techniques. 
Finally,  there  must  be  sufficient  motivation  to 
carry  the  pupil  through  long  hours  of  drill. 
The  result  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
pupil,  the  parent,  and  the  teacher. 

Excerpts  from 

^Tooking  to  the  Future^^^ 

By  DR.  ELMER  G.  MILLER 

Director,  Commercial  Education,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 

WE  do  not  ask  that  all  teachers  teach  writ¬ 
ing,  but  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  all 
teachers  who  require  written  work  of  any  kind 
to  cooperate  in  maintaining  certain  standards. 

As  a  means  of  written  expression,  handwrit¬ 
ing  in  our  schools  functions  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  any  other  school  subject.  The  slov¬ 
enly  speech  of  many  of  our  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  after  years  of  study  under  the  best  in¬ 
structors  in  English  attests  to  the  fact  that 
being  exposed  to  subject  matter  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  a  pupil’s  “catching”  it.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  handwriting,  which  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  arts,  does  not  always  “car¬ 
ry  over”  100  per  cent  from  the  intermediate 
grades  through  the  high  school  without  any 
further  special  attention.  School  officials  and 
teachers  will  understand  why  most  people  con¬ 
sider  the  process  difficult  and  the  progress 
rather  slow  when  they  realize  that  handwriting 
is  a  mental  art  as  well  as  a  manual  art. 


'Delivered  before  the  Penmanship  Round  Table  of 
the  National  Association  _  of  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  29,  1933. 
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The  constantly  expanding  demands  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  an  ever-changing  civi¬ 
lization  require  a  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
time  and  effort  consumed  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  educational  program.  This  will  force  a 
consideration  of  the  time  spent  in  pure  drill 
work  in  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  in  the 
memorization  of  facts.  It  is  said  that  we 
spend  vastly  too  much  time  and  effort  on  for¬ 
mal  drill  work.  This  is  a  clear  challenge  to 
the  field  of  handwriting. 

Handwriting  should  be  studied  in  relation  to 
other  subjects  of  the  school  program  from  at 
least  two  points  of  view :  ( 1 )  the  possible  and 
desirable  coordination  of  handwriting  with 
other  school  work,  and  (2)  the  comparative 
social  values  in  other  needed  fields  of  study. 

After  studying  all  the  modern  trends  as  well 
as  the  future  outlook  in  the  teaching  of  hand¬ 
writing,  and  weighing  the  opinions  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  educators,  we  find  it  necessary  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  accept  three  important  facts:  first, 
that  good  writing  is  more  than  an  accomplish¬ 
ment — it  is  a  modern  need;  second,  that  writ¬ 
ing  is  the  vehicle  of  thought  which  carries  for¬ 
ward  all  the  other  subjects  of  our  curriculum 
to  greater  progress  and  development ;  and 
third,  that  we  shall  have  need  for  good  writ¬ 
ing  just  as  long  as  we  have  need  for  written 
expression  in  education. 

•  •  • 

Economic  Geography 

There  has  never  been  so  interesting  a  time 
in  which  to  study  economic  (or  commercial) 
geography  as  right  now.  When  properly  in¬ 
terpreted  it  provides  a  vivid  picturization  of 
the  romance  of  man’s  activities,  his  battles  with 
nature,  and  his  economic  achievements.  The 
social-economic  interdependence  of  peoples,  of 
countries,  is  brought  to  light  and  explained. 

In  this  dramatization  man  occupies  the  center 
of  the  stage.  The  principal  scene  is  the  United 
States.  The  extent  of  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  to  other  countries  determines  their  pro¬ 
portionate  parts  in  the  drama.  All  regions  are 
allowed  to  speak  in  terms  of  their  leading  in¬ 
dustries  or  commodities.  This  regional  consid¬ 
eration  provides  a  most  attractive,  vivid,  and 
interesting  series  of  experiences  for  the  pupils. 

By  avoiding  a  formal  statistical  or  encyclo¬ 
pedic  treatment  and  retaining  the  human  con¬ 
siderations,  we  have  left  a  most  gripping 
romance.  In  this  romance  we  see  pictured  the 
social-economic  relationships  that  are  brought 
about  by  the  demands  we  make  for  satisfying 
our  wants  and  desires.  By  our  division  of  labor 


and  standards  of  living  we  have  brought  about  | 
this  great  thing  we  call  commerce,  together 
with  all  of  its  human  implications.  How  can 
one  avoid  feeling  thrilled  when  studying  or 
assisting  pupils  to  gain  an  understanding  of  eco¬ 
nomic  geography ! 

When  all  its  educational,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  implications  are  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  teachers,  this  study  may  be  made 
second  to  none  as  a  preparation  for  broadmind¬ 
edness  in  dealing  with  local,  national,  and  in¬ 
ternational  commercial,  trade,  and  industrial 
relationships. 

An  outline  of  the  one-semester  course  in 
Economic  Geography  in  the  Des  Moines  high 
schools  follows : 

Outline  of  Course 


Introductory:  The  Commercial  World . One  week 

Utilizing  the  natural  environment. 

Commercial  regions. 

Tropical  America  . Three  weeks 


Commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
tropical  America. 

Banana  trade  of  Caribbean  .\merica. 

Cacao:  A  product  of  protected  sites  in  humid  tropi¬ 
cal  lowlands. 

Coffee  industry  and  trade. 

World  trade  in  sugar  and  the  Cuban  sugar  industry. 

The  United  States . Nine  weeks 

The  United  States  as  a  national  property. 

The  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
American  horticulture. 

The  motion-picture  industry. 

Transportation  in  western  United  States. 

The  North  American  wheat  crop  and  its  world 
significance. 

Meat  packing  and  the  corn  belt. 

Cotton. 

Coal. 

Iron  and  steel. 

Petroleum. 

The  automobile  in  a  land  of  great  distances  and 
great  resources. 

The  eastern  seaboard. 

Metropolitan  New  York  in  trade  and  transportation. 
Manufacturing  in  metropolitan  New  York. 

Commercial  Relations  with  the  Orient. ..  .Three  weeks 
The  Orient  and  its  commercial  setting. 

Silk  industry  of  Japan  and  China. 

The  Philippine  Islands  and  their  place  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world. 

Rice:  an  oriental  food  and  an  oriental  crop. 

The  rise  of  rubber. 

The  cocoanut:  a  product  of  tropical  coasts. 

India. 

Western  Europe . Three  weeks 

Western  Europe  and  its  place  in  commerce. 
Commerce  and  industry  of  Britain. 

The  continental  seaboard. 

German  chemical  manufacture. 

Paris  as  a  fashion  center. 

Manufacturing  in  the  uplands  of  western  Europe. 
Feeding  an  industrial  and  commercial  population. 

— From  “Business  Education  Notebook"  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  Des  Moines 
Public  Schools,  Clay  D.  Slinker,  Director. 
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A  Sales  Manager  Re  minisces 

The  Most  Unprepossessing  Man  on  His  Force  Was  His  Star  Salesman 
By  JOSEPH  J.  GENTHNER 

Sales  Educational  Director,  Public  Utilities 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Feed  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  more  sales 
managers  at  a  conference  luncheon.  Sup¬ 
ply  them  with  smokes  for  a  relaxation 
period  following  the  meal  and  have  some  one 
raise  the  question  of  sales  training  or  sales 
education  and  the  battle  royal  is  on. 

It  should  be  a  mixed  group,  with  members 
of  the  old  school  dominating  numerically  and 
officially.  Among  the  group  may  be  two  or 
three  of  the  modern  school  of  thinking,  train¬ 
ing,  and  triumphs. 

The  most  interesting  figure  will  be,  of 
course,  the  old  War  Horse  of  numerous  sales 
campaigns,  who  can  tell  of  quotas  sold  until 
he  takes  you  back  “nigh  thirty  years.”  Very 
positive  in  his  convictions  and  conclusions, 
the  result  of  years  of  sales  experience  and 
managerial  experiments,  he  assumes  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  having  the  final  word  on  any  sales 
question. 

“Salesmen  are  born,”  says  he.  “I’d  like  to 
see  any  teacher  train  men  who  can’t  naturally 
sell.” 

Then  he  reminisces: 

“I  had  one  drop  in  the  office  not  long  ago. 
My  secretary  wanted  to  keep  him  from  see¬ 
ing  me,  thinking  he  was  just  asking  for  a  job. 
I  saw  him  through  the  open  door  and  would 
have  refused  to  interview  him,  but  he  was 
down  and  out,  and  my  curiosity  wanted  to  find 
out  why  he  asked  for  me.  So  I  had  him  ad¬ 
mitted. 

“As  he  entered  the  office  he  looked  still 
more  like  a  down-and-outer. 

“  ‘Mr.  Sales  Manager,  my  name  is  .  .  . 
I  want  to  sell  water  heaters.’ 

“If  you  can  visualize  a  foreign  face  under 
a  heavy  head  of  black  hair,  set  off  by  two 
piercing  black  eyes  topped  with  heavy  lashes 
and  brows,  roughly  shaven,  backed  by  two 
odd-shaped,  large  ears,  you  have  his  picture. 
Below  the  neck  on  a  medium-sized  frame 
hung  a  coat  and  trousers,  badly  in  need  of 
pressing.  But  the  shoes  were  shined,  the 
linen  was  clean,  and  the  hands  were  clean. 
“Here  was  a  human  puzzle;  it  made  cut-out 


Joseph  J.  Genthner 


pictures  passe.  I  visualized  my  sales  organi¬ 
zation  and  wondered  how  it  was  humanly 
possible  to  place  this  man  in  that  group.  What 
types  of  homes  could  he  get  into  and  where 
could  I  use  him? 

“  ‘I  have  no  openings  now,’  I  replied.  ‘Ours 
is  strictly  a  commission  job  with  no  advances 
made.’ 

“I  felt  sure  that  this  would  close  the  con¬ 
versation  and  relieve  me  of  the  distasteful 
task  of  saying  ‘No.’  It  did  just  the  opposite. 
Instantly  he  was  back  at  me,  coming  nearer 
the  desk,  thereby  creating  further  resistance 
because  of  his  unpleasing  person. 

“  ‘But  I  want  to  sell  water  heaters.’ 

“I  had  nothing  to  lose,  so  gave  him  some 
literature  and  assigned  him  to  a  district  where 
he  could  do  no  harm. 

“A  week  passed  and  I  heard  nothing  further 
from  him,  so  thought  he  had  just  quit.  The 
next  morning’s  sales  meeting  was  almost 
broken  up  by  his  presence  with  two  orders 
actually  filled  in,  accompanied  by  the  re¬ 
quired  cash  deposits. 
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“Weeks  passed  as  we  went  into  our  annual 
water  heater  campaign.  Ever>'  two  or  three 
days  his  orders  came  in.  When  the  campaign 
closed  he  led  the  sales  organization  on  heaters 
installed,  taking  the  bonus  prize.  It  was  an 
outstanding  record  and  when  all  reports  were 
turned  in,  my  summarized  report  went  to  our 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales. 

“One  morning  the  fellow  walked  into  my 
office  and  showed  me  a  letter  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  the  chief  and  a  request  to  call  and 
see  him.  I  told  him  to  go.  He  went.  Late 
that  day  he  came  back  to  my  office  furious. 
The  chief’s  secretary  did  not  want  to  let  him 
in.  He  had  to  show  her  his  letter.  The  vice 
president  had  also  been  shocked  at  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  asked  him  how  he  had  sold  so 
many  heaters.  This  is  the  stor>'  he  told: 

I  tried  hard  for  three  days  to  get  in  and  talk 
with  the  women  about  their  water  heaters.  No 
one  would  admit  me.  I  got  back  to  my  room  the 


third  night  and  realized  my  money  was  low  and 
I  had  to  get  a  cheaper  room.  I  picked  up  the 
evening  paper  to  look  over  the  “Rooms  for 
Rent”  ads.  I  phoned  several  and  knowing  I  had 
to  bathe  regularly,  I  asked  them  about  the  hot 
water. 

“Do  you  have  a  tank  heater — that  is,  one 
you  have  to  light  ahd  wait  until  the  water  gets 
hot  ?” 

All  five  said,  “yes.”  Then  I  got  an  idea. 

The  next  day  I  visited  these  places,  not  in 
search  of  a  room,  but  as  a  water-heating  expert. 
I  showed  them  what  a  constant  supply  of  hot 
water  would  mean  to  their  roomers.  It  worked. 
They  let  me  in  and  discussed  hot  water,  its  cost, 
and  its  convenience. 

I  went  on  each  day,  calling  on  all  those  who 
advertised  rooms  for  rent  and  looking  up  other 
rooming  houses.  Out  of  these  contacts  I  got  my 
orders.  I  showed  them  what  an  automatic  water 
heater  was  and  what  it  would  do  in  supplying 
hot  water  whenever  it  was  needed. 

Maybe,  because  I  had  to  have  hot  water  every 
day,  I  was  able  to  interest  them  in  how  they 
needed  hot  water  every  day,  too. 


Restating  Our  National  Goals 

Ten  Desirable  Social-Economic  Goals  of  America 


1 .  Hereditary  strength 

2.  Physical  security 

3.  Participation  in  an  evolving 

culture 

(a)  Skills,  technics,  and  knowl¬ 

edges. 

(b)  Values,  standards,  and 

outlooks. 

4.  An  active,  flexible  personality 

(a)  Personal  initiative. 

(b)  Discriminating  judgment 

and  choice. 

(c)  Flexibility  of  thought  and 

conduct. 


(d)  Individual  differences. 

(e)  Cooperativeness. 

5.  Suitable  occupation 

(a)  Guidance. 

(b)  Training. 

(c)  Placement  and  advance¬ 

ment. 

6.  Economic  security 

7.  Mental  security 

8.  Equality  of  opportunity 

9.  Freedom 

10.  Fair  play 


"DROBABLY  not  in  the  entire  history  of  the  National  Education  Association  has 
’  there  been  brought  together  for  sustained- study  and  cooperation  a  more  outstand¬ 
ing  body  of  scholars  than  the  six  men  who  have  been  working  for  several  years  on  the 
problem  of  formulating  social  and  economic  goals  which  would  be  worthy  of  the 
character  and  genius  of  the  American  people.  Their  report,  drawn  up  at  a  time  in 
the  national  life  so  critical  that  the  destiny  of  future  generations  is  at  stake,  should 
give  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  schools  to  teach  the  facts  of  social  and  economic 
life,  and  should  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  outlook  in  the  total  life  of  the  people. 

“Let  every  student  and  teacher  make  himself  familiar  with  this  report  both  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  study  groups.  Study  the  relation  of  the  goals  to  the  needs  of  your 
community.  Classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges  should  make  it  a  fundamental  part 
of  their  curriculum.” — Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education 
^Association,  January,  1934. 
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Observations  on  the  Use  of  the  Blackboard 
from  the  Supervisor’s  Point  of  View 

When  to  Use  the  Blackboard  and  When  Not  to  Use  It 
By  NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director  of  Commercial  Education,  New  York  City 


1AM  very  much  interested  in  the  topic 
assigned  me,  ‘‘The  Use  of  the  Blackboard 
in  the  Shorthand  Classroom,”  because  it  is 
a  part  of  a  very  much  larger  topic.  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  have  ever  related  the  two 
topics,  but  when  blackboard  work  is  sug¬ 
gested  I  immediately  think  of  posture.  1  think 
if  we  discuss  the  subject  of  posture  for  a  few 
moments  we  will  be  able  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  blackboard  work  with  a  little  more 
clarity. 

I  need  hardly  stress  the  importance  of  good 
posture.  The  young  people  you  are  training 
will  very  largely  take  that  training  into  the 
commercial  field  and,  if  you  help  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  a  good  writing  posture,  a 
good  sitting  posture,  and  a  good  standing  pos¬ 
ture,  you  will  ver>'  greatly  assist  them  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  well-balanced  personality.  The  answer 
to  the  question,  “What  is  good  p)osture?”  I 
will  leave  to  your  own  resources,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  what 
constitutes  good  writing  j)osture  and  good 
writing  technique.  We  ought  to  give  more 
attention  in  our  stenographic  instruction  to  the 
question  of  position  of  the  arms,  the  feet,  the 
back,  and  particularly  the  head. 

Closely  tied  up  with  posture  is  the  question 
of  vision  and  hearing.  I  wonder  how  many 
teachers  of  stenography,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term  when  they  meet  their  new  classes, 
do  anything  concrete  to  determine  the  vi¬ 
sion  and  auditory  range  of  each  of  their  pupils, 
and  yet  I  am  sure  they  all  realize  how  im¬ 
portant  vision  and  hearing  really  are  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  use  of  the  blackboard  and 
dictation.  They  are  also  a  part  of  a  general 
health  program  of  which  posture  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  an  ingredient. 

Whatever  techniques  you  employ  in  the 
classroom  must  be  those  that  help  to  build  up 


'•\dapted  from  an  address  before  the  New  York  City 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Association,  March  3,  1934. 


Xathanikl  .\ltholz 


habits  of  good  posture.  Because  of  this  fact 
I  approach  the  problem  of  the  use  of  the 
blackboard  with  some  reservation.  I  am  not 
yet  altogether  sold  on  the  universal  and  un¬ 
restricted  use  of  the  blackboard  for  any  and 
every  classroom  problem  because  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  all  the  time  is  this  question  of 
building  good  health  habits. 

I  see  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard  some 
very  important  values.  It  has  some  unques¬ 
tionably  proper  uses  that  can  and  should  be 
made  of  it.  Recently  I  was  talking  over  this 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  one  of  our  de¬ 
partments  and  I  began  to  offer  certain  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  use  of  the  blackboard.  Evi- 
dentl>  T  had  not  made  my  views  very  clear 
because  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  he  said 
to  me: 

“Well,  I  see  you  prefer  that  we  don’t  use 
the  blackboard.” 
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“Not  at  all,”  I  replied.  “I  see  I  haven’t 
made  myself  clear.” 

I  want  to  say  very  emphatically  that  a  les¬ 
son  in  stenography  in  which  the  blackboard 
does  not  play  a  very  important  part  is  in  my 
opinion  a  very  limited  lesson.  I  can't  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  good  stenography  lesson  during 
which  the  blackboards  have  not  been  utilized. 
So  let  us  start  with  the  premise  that  the  black¬ 
board  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  lesson 
technique  in  the  teaching  of  stenography. 

Proper  Uses  of  Blackboard 

Now,  what  are  the  proper  uses  that  should 
be  made  of  the  blackboard?  These  are  a  few 
that  come  to  my  mind: 

First:  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
teacher  use  the  blackboard  to  demonstrate  and 
explain  new  principles.  VV’hen  a  new  princi¬ 
ple  is  being  developed  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  talk  with  chalk.  It  is  important  that, 
as  he  goes  from  point  to  point,  he  demon¬ 
strate  the  points  through  the  writing  of  short¬ 
hand  outlines  on  the  blackboard. 

Second:  The  blackboards  can  be  made  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  lesson  by  placing  upon 
them  models  for  the  pupils  to  use  in  their  cor¬ 
rective  and  remedial  work.  I  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the 
blackboard  in  the  teaching  of  stenography.  If 
you  dictate  a  list  of  words  or  a  group  of  sen¬ 
tences  or  a  letter  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  principles,  the  important 
thing  I  believe  for  you  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
before  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  finished  each 
pupil  should  have  an  opportunity  to  discover 
every  error  he  has  made  in  the  writing  of  the 
exercise.  If  the  errors  are  not  discovered 
and  corrected  at  this  time,  fixation  steps  in 
and  wrong  forms  become  imbedded  in  the 
pupil’s  mind. 

The  models  for  this  corrective  and  reme¬ 
dial  work  in  my  opinion  must  be  put  on  the 
blackboard  almost  entirely  by  the  teacher,  not 
by  the  pupil.  I  think  that  here  is  where  many 
of  us  disagree.  We  disagree  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  use  of  the  blackboard  by  the  pupil. 

We  all  agree  that  the  blackboard  should  be 
utilized  during  the  lesson  for  indicating  the 
new  homework  assignment,  for  listing  words 
that  may  be  part  of  that  assignment.  The 
blackboard  should  also  be  used  generously 
during  the  lesson  for  visualizing  the  skeleton 
or  outline  of  the  lesson  as  it  is  developed  step 
by  step.  Even  in  the  stenography  class  I 


believe  that  we  should  have  such  a  thing  as  a 
lesson  structure  made  manifest  to  the  pupils 
through  a  skeletonized  outline  on  the  black¬ 
board  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  conscious  of 
exactly  what  it  is  that  the  teacher  is  trying 
to  do  throughout  the  lesson. 

Finally,  whenever  there  is  class  discussion 
in  which  by  question  and  answer,  or  by  ques¬ 
tions  initiated  by  the  pupils,  some  principles 
are  reviewed  and  discussed,  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  call  on  John  or  Mary  to  step  to  the  black¬ 
board  and  illustrate  the  point  that  is  being 
made.  This  is  the  correct  use  of  the  black¬ 
board  by  the  pupil. 

Questionable  Uses  of  Board 

Now,  I  come  to  the  point  at  which  many 
of  us  disagree.  There  are  at  least  two  uses 
to  which  the  blackboard  is  being  put  in  the 
stenography  classroom  that  I  believe  are  of 
questionable  value. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  pupils  to  the  blackboard  to  do  their  prac¬ 
tice  dictation.  When  you  send  pupils  to  the 
board  to  take  dictation  you  have  to  ditch  im¬ 
mediately  all  the  notions  you  have  about  free- 
arm  writing.  Only  an  expert  penman  can  write 
properly  at  the  blackboard.  When  you  send 
pupils  to  the  board  they  immediately  have 
to  change  their  plane  of  writing  from  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  to  a  vertical  plane.  You  are, 
therefore,  interfering  with,  rather  than  help¬ 
ing  to  build  up,  the  type  of  writing  technique 
needed  by  the  stenographer. 

There  are  other  objections  to  pupil-writing 
at  the  blackboard.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
objection  that  when  they  write  wrong  out¬ 
lines  these  outlines  leave  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  rest  of  the  class.  Some  teachers 
may  say: 

“Well,  now,  isn’t  that  a  good  thing?  Isn’t 
it  helpful  to  develop  an  alertness  on  the  part 
of  the  class?  Doesn’t  it  stimulate  them  to 
have  them  on  the  qui  vive  all  the  time,  ready 
to  pounce  on  the  pupil  who  has  made  an  in¬ 
correct  outline  on  the  board?” 

My  answer  is.  Yes,  if  you  do  that  sort  of 
thing  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  or  attention  or  alertness.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  attempt  to  build  up 
a  critical  ability,  but  I  do  object  to  the  use 
of  the  blackboard  for  this  purpose  as  a  daily 
routine  activity. 

A  third  use  of  the  blackboard  that  I  would 
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classify  as  improper  or  at  least  questionable 
is  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupil.  A  teacher  will  send,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  twenty  pupils  to  the  blackboard.  They 
will  all  write  the  same  material  from  dicta¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time.  The  teacher  who  uses 
this  method  tells  us  that  with  one  sweep  of  his 
critical,  eagle  eye  he  can  take  in  all  the  errors 
made  and  size  up  the  individual  abilities  of 
his  pupils. 

I  suppose  there  is  something  in  what  he 
says,  but  really  if  you  are  anxious  to  reach  the 
individual  pupil  isn’t  he  at  least  entitled  to 
write  under  normal  conditions  similar  to  the 
conditions  under  which  he  must  write  even¬ 
tually?  Aren’t  you  making  it  harder  for  that 
pupil  by  sending  him  to  the  board  where  he 
has  to  stand  and  write  on  a  vertical  plane? 
What  does  the  teacher  really  gain?  I  think  I 
know  what  he  gains.  I  don’t  like  to  say  it, 
but  let’s  be  frank  with  each  other.  The 
teacher  gains  a  little  more  comfort  for  him¬ 
self.  He  may  stand  in  one  place  and  see 
all  that  is  being  written. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  a  tremendous  development  in  black¬ 
board  writing  among  the  teachers  in  the  New 
York  City  high  schools.  Some  months  ago 
at  a  conference  I  urged  that  our  blackboards 
should  be  ruled,  for  I  found  that  where  an 
unruled  blackboard  was  being  used  the  or¬ 
derliness  and  tidiness  of  the  work  suffered. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  essential  that  all  black¬ 
board  work  be  tidy  and  orderly. 

To  sum  up  my  viewpoint  in  a  few  words, 
the  major  use  of  the  blackboard  is  to  enable 
us  to  present  to  the  pupils  a  model  worthy 
of  attainment.  With  this  objective  in  mind 
we  realize  how  tremendously  important  it  is 
that  every  teacher  develop  a  blackboard  writ¬ 
ing  technique  of  a  superior  quality  so  that 
he  may  set  before  the  pupils  models  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Seeing  Things 

IT  has  been  said  that  we  learn  twenty-six 
times  as  rapidly  through  the  eye  as  through 
any  other  sense.  If  this  be  true  it  then  be¬ 
comes  extremely  important  that  things  seen 
by  learners  should  be  seen  correctly,  in  right 
proportions. 

The  blackboard  should  be  liberally  used  as 
an  aid  in  teaching,  but  not  as  a  multum  in 
parvo.  It  is  of  little  value  in  teaching  short¬ 


hand  except  for  purposes  of  illustration  and 
demonstration.  Pupils  gain  little  benefit  from 
blackboard  practice  of  shorthand. 

The  blackboard  is  invaluable  in  teaching 
handwriting,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to 
replace  the  pen-written  copies.  '*t  best  the 
blackboard  copy  must  be  reinterpreted  by 
the  pupil  in  terms  of  size  and  proportion, 
whereas  the  penwritten  copy  is  of  exact  size 
and  proportion,  ready  for  imitation. 

Many  pupils  without  complaint  suffer  with 
defective  vision.  They  see  the  blackboard  il¬ 
lustration  only  dimly  or  imperfectly.  We  are 
learning  that  illustrations  made  with  yellow 
chalk  are  seen  more  easily,  especially  from 
the  rear  of  the  larger  classrooms.  Pupils  sit¬ 
ting  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  blackboard 
illustration  see  the  illustration  very  imper¬ 
fectly  and  the  distortions  seen  from  the  left 
side  are  the  reverse  of  those  seen  from  the 
right.  For  the  proof  of  this,  try  it  yourself 
at  a  “movie.” — Business  Education  Notebook, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Quotations  from  ^^The  Use  of 
the  Blackboard  in  Teaching 
Shorthand^^ 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

''THE  successful  teacher  of  shorthand  must 

I  be,  of  necessity,  a  master  of  the  art  of 
blackboard  demonstration.  He  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  approaching  the  blackboard  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  ability  to  display  effectively 
and  without  hesitation  that  which  can  best  be 
taught  ‘through  the  eye.’  He  must  be  able  to 
hold  the  interest  of  his  class,  not  only  by 
the  material  he  selects  for  demonstration,  but 
also  by  his  able  and  easy  manipulation  of 
the  chalk  in  the  setting  down  of  flowing, 
artistic  characters. 

“Perhaps  nothing  marks  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  experienced  teacher  and  the  novice 
more  than  the  method  of  using  the  blackboard, 
and  I  would  name  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
blackboard  as  one  of  the  greatest  pedagogic 
aids  in  our  profession. 

“With  it  (the  ability  to  write  artistic  short¬ 
hand  on  the  blackboard)  the  teacher  has  one 
of  the  most  powerful  teaching  aids  known. 
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Some  Pitfalls  to  Avoid  in  the 
Use  of  the  Blackboard 

“There  are  rocks  in  the  pathway  to  black¬ 
board  perfection — rocks  over  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  teacher  may  stumble.  They  are  those 
little  blunders  of  style  that  seem  to  mean  so 
little,  but  really  mean  so  much. 

“Sheer  nervousness — fear  of  the  sound  of 
their  own  voices — makes  some  teachers  mum¬ 
ble  their  comments  while  still  facing  the 
board.  Even  teachers  who  are  not  nervous 
have  this  disastrous  habit.  It  is  disastrous, 
because  when  the  students  hear  a  confused 
murmuring  through  the  back  of  the  teacher’s 
head,  but  cannot  make  out  one  single  syllable 
of  the  words  he  is  uttering,  they  will  be  more 
than  tempted  to  treat  his  teachings  with  a  half- 
amused  tolerance.  They  will  certainly  lose 
interest;  and  then  dignity  and  authority  will 
totter,  and  the  beneficial  training  that  might 


have  been  derived  from  the  demonstration 
will  be  lost  forever. 

“It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  at  all  while  actu¬ 
ally  writing  on  the  board.  It  is  far  better  to 
finish;  then  turn  and  state  clearly  the  brief 
facts  about  the  prominent  points  in  the  lesson. 

“There  are  teachers  who  fall  into  the  error 
of  forgetting  the  importance  of  the  students’ 
‘seeing  how  it  is  done,’  which  is  the  main 
object  of  blackboard  demonstrating.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  have  matter  ready  on  the  board 
when  the  class  assembles.  The  students  do 
not  know  how  slowly  or  how  carefully  those 
good-looking  characters  were  made.  They 
may  even  suspect  the  use  of  a  key!  They 
derive  far  more  benefit  from  watching  the 
actual,  facile,  graceful  writing  itself.  ‘Ready¬ 
made’  blackboard  copy  is  ordinary,  dull,  con¬ 
ventional — dead.  The  watching  of  actual 
work  on  the  board  is  something  alive  and  full 
of  interest.” 


The  Teaching  of  Health  in  the  Office 
Training  Class  a  Necessity 

A  Skilled  OfRce  Worker  Is  a  Liability — ^When  He  Is  III 
By  MILDRED  EVELYN  TAFT 

Instructor.  Office  Practice  Department,  Senior  High  School,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 


The  following  units  of  instruction  and 
class  projects  are  suggested  as  valuable 
assignments  offering  practice  in  business 
training,  as  well  as  basic  subject  matter  in  the 
interest  of  individual  health. 

A.  The  secretary  owes  her  employer : 

1.  Loyalty  in  all  matters  of  business  as  long 
as  she  remains  in  his  employ. 

2.  Faithful  attention  to  directions  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  carrying  out  instructions. 

2.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance — hence 
a.  The  secretary  must  be  in  good  health. 
Discussion:  We  have  not  time  in  this 
course  to  consider  all  the  things  per¬ 
taining  to  good  health.  You  have  been 
learning  about  them  at  home  and  at 
school  since  you  were  a  small  child. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  absent  from 
work  frequently.  Your  employer  needs 
your  services ;  otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  employed  you. 

FIRST  PROJECT :  Mimeographed 
health  score  cards  may  be  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  class.  The  sten¬ 


cil  may  be  cut  and  run  off  as  a  machine 
assignment  by  another  class  or  by  the 
same  class  if  convenient. 

Assignment:  Fill  out  the  score  car<l 
during  a  study  period  or  at  home. 
Suggest  that  it  might  be  interesting  to 
try  out  one’s  family  with  this  test.  The 
student  will  bring  her  own  score  card 
back  to  class. 

FOI.LOIP-UP :  Appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  class  to  tabulate  results 
and  figure  percentages.  A  graphic 
report  is  suggested  also.  Post  the 
graph  or  the  tabulated  report. 

SECOND  PROJECT:  Inspect  the 
graphic  report  and  the  individual  score 
cards  for  opportunities  for  further 
studies  in  health.  Some  habit  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  matter  for  correction.  A  commit¬ 
tee  may  investigate  the  topic  or  indi¬ 
viduals  may  investigate  their  own 
problems.  Each  pupil  may  be  assigned 
an  individual  project  that  will  require 
reference  to  texts  or  magazines  devoted 
to  health  education.  These  reports  are 
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to  be  submitted  in  typewritten  form, 
outlined  according  to  correct  form  and 
style ;  charts,  posters,  etc.  may  supple¬ 
ment. 

R.  The  secretary  owes  herself,  her  employer, 
and  the  public  that  she  meets  daily : 

1.  A  pleasing,  agreeable,  business-like  atti¬ 
tude. 

2.  An  alert  mind  and  a  wide-awake  eye.  This 
means ; 

a.  That  the  secretary  must  have  sufficient 
rest,  recreation,  and  sleep. 

Discussion:  You  would  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  money  to  the  fagged-out, 
sleepy-eyed  individual  who  lounges 
around,  yawns,  and  sighs  repeatedly, 
“I’m  so  tired.”  Furthermore,  you  do 
not  care  to  leave  your  office  so  weary 
that  you  have  no  energy  for  the  pleas¬ 
ures  that  should  rightfully  follow  the 
close  of  a  business  day.  As  a  bit  of 
advice,  let  me  urge  you  to  enjoy  your 
amusement  and  recreation  and  work  in 
a  moderate  degree.  Why  try  to  crowd 
into  one  short  evening  all  the  known 
forms  of  amusement,  and  then  spend 
the  next  day  nursing  a  headache? 

THIRD  PROJECT:  Sleep  charts 
may  be  kept  for  a  period  of  one  week 
or  longer.  Preparation  for  the  chart 
arrangement  and  form  may  constitute  a 
part  of  one  class  period.  Time  should 
be  allowed  for  discussing  the  completed 
charts. 

b.  The  secretary  must  have  a  pleasant 
speaking  voice.  This  is  important  for 
ordinary  conversation  and  even  more 
important  in  telephoning. 

FOURTH  PROJECT:  Practice 
making  telephone  calls,  using  manual 
or  dial  phones.  Toy  phones  may  be 
substituted  if  regular  instruments  are 
not  available. 

Health  Topic:  Do  not  shut  yourself 
into  a  stuffy  telephone  booth !  A  care¬ 
ful  young  lady  who  is  considered  an 
A1  secretary  told  me  recently  that 
when  her  office  staff  were  suffering 
with  colds  she  suggested  that  each 
person  spray  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
phone  with  a  disinfectant  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  call. 

FIFTH  PROJECT:  Dictation  and 
transcription  may  include  a  few  health 
articles,  letters  ordering  bulletins  or 
educational  material  from  the  sources 
noted  at  the  end  of  this  outline,  or  re¬ 
ports  of  local  health  activities. 

SIXTH  PROJECT:  Interest  in 
physical  training  may  be  heightened  by 
allowing  students  to  assist  instructors 
in  the  gym  with  clerical  tasks.  Secre¬ 
taries  .may  assist  in  scoring  test? 


keeping  attendance  records,  filing  medi¬ 
cal  inspection  cards,  etc.  A  good  secre¬ 
tary  is  a  confidential  secretary,  and  this 
is  an  opportunity  to  develop  that  trait. 

C.  The  personal  appearance  of  a  secretary  is 
an  important  detail. 

1.  Have  you  poise? 

2.  Do  you  stand  erectly? 

a.  Posture  influences  our  appearance,  our 
work,  and  our  health.  “Secretarial 
Studies,”  by  SoRelle  and  Gregg,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  statement: 

“Very  few  people  either  sit  or 
stand  correctly  while  doing  office 
work.  A  person  who  sits  or  stands 
erect  will  not  tire  easily.  If  he 
does  not  tire  easily,  he  will  pro¬ 
duce  much  more  than  one  who 
does.” 

The  same  text  devotes  a  short 
chapter  to  motion  study,  in  which 
attention  is  given  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  motion.  The  authors 
have  the  following  to  say : 

“There  are  three  important  fea¬ 
tures  to  be  studied  and  considered 
in  every  operation. 

1.  The  posture. 

2.  The  fatigue  involved. 

3.  The  problem  of  concentra¬ 
tion.” 

Copy  racks  for  holding  notebooks 
or  other  copies  for  the  typist,  while 
of  seemingly  little  importance,  re¬ 
lieve  eye  strain  to  a  great  extent 
and  help  to  maintain  better  pos¬ 
ture  at  the  typewriter.  Good  pos¬ 
ture  helps  in  developing  that  en¬ 
viable  thing  called  “poise.” 
b.  The  secretary  must  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  and  de¬ 
sirable  cleanliness  habits. 

Finger  nails  should  be  kept 
short  and  clean.  Brightly  colored 
nails  will  not  eliminate  the  con¬ 
spicuous  dirty  ridge  at  the  nail 
tip.  The  secretary  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  using  the  office  machines 
will  find  that  she  must  wear  her 
nails  fairly  short  because  a  long, 
pointed  nail  tip  is  likely  to  be  a 
handicap  in  speedy  machine  opera¬ 
tion,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
a  long  nail  is  more  likely  to  be 
broken. 

Any  amount  of  cosmetics  will 
in  no  way  compensate  for  a  greasy 
skin.  Use  discretion  in  applying 
your  make-up  and  remember,  too, 
that  while  nature  may  need  as¬ 
sistance,  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  “paint  the  rose  or  gild  the 
lily.” 

You  should  not  have  to  be  re- 
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minded  that  a  business  office  is 
neither  a  beauty  parlor  nor  a 
ladies’  boudoir.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  a  lady  will  at¬ 
tend  to  these  details  of  personal 
adornment  before  she  leaves  her 
dressing  room. 


•Avoid  putting  fingers  to  the 
tongue  when  sorting  papers.  It 
is  well  to  provide  one’s  self  with 
a  rubber  finger  cap.  Keep  a 
.sponge  (moistened)  at  hand  for 
use  at  such  times.  Use  a  sanitary 
moistener  for  sealing  letters,  etc. 


The  Profession  of  Accountancy 

By  AUSTIN  H.  CARR 

Secretory-Treasurer,  Dominion  Association  of  Chartered  Accountants 

Toronto,  Canada 


(  Concluded) 


1  SHALL  mention  also  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  professional  accountant  when 
agreements  are  drawn  in  which  accounting 
is  involved,  and  shall  cite  two  or  three  illus¬ 
trations. 

Agreements  Involving  Accounting 

A  company  in  this  province  a  short  time  ago 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  its  manager 
whereby  he  was  to  receive,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  salary,  a  share  of  the  annual  profits 
of  the  company.  Without  first  consulting  the 
professional  accountant  who  was  acting  as  the 
firm’s  auditor,  the  company  asked  its  solici¬ 
tor  to  prepare  the  agreement.  The  solicitor, 
who  was,  quite  naturally,  not  fully  informed 
on  accounting  terminology,  executed  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  chartered 
accountant  was  called  in  to  audit  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
profits  of  the  year  and  the  amount  payable 
to  the  manager  under  the  agreement,  he 
found  that  it  was  stated  in  one  paragraph  of 
the  agreement  that  the  manager  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  additional  remuneration  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  net  earnings,  and  that  in  an¬ 
other  paragraph  the  amount  was  stated  to  be 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  net  profits.  You 
who  teach  accounting  know  at  once  that  net 
earnings  and  net  profits  are  quite  different 
terms.  The  net  earnings  or,  in  other  words, 
the  net  profits  from  operations  are  the  net 
result  of  the  trading  operations  for  the  year, 
while  the  net  profits  may  be  quite  a  different 
figure  and  are  found  after  adding  to  the  net 
profits  from  operations  any  extraneous  in¬ 
come,  such  as  interest  on  bonds  and  dividends 


on  investments  in  stocks,  and  deducting  ex¬ 
traneous  expenses  or  losses,  such  as  interest 
on  loans,  loss  from  bad  debts,  and  income 
taxes.  The  two  figures,  the  net  earnings,  i.e., 
the  net  profit  from  operations,  and  the  net 
profit  for  the  year,  may  thus  show  a  wide 
variation.  How  misleading  it  was,  then,  to 
have  an  agreement  drawn  in  which  a  clear 
distinction  was  not  made  in  respect  of  these 
terms. 

My  second  illustration  is  in  the  field  of  cost 
accounting.  Frequently,  contracts  are  entered 
into  on  the  terms  that  the  price  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  is  fixed  at  actual  cost  plus  a 
percentage  thereon.  Sometimes  the  contract 
is  carelessly  drawn  and,  in  consequence,  dis¬ 
putes  arise  as  to  what  constitutes  cost.  When 
there  are  so  many  conflicting  views  on  such 
subjects  as  rent,  interest,  commissions  to  em¬ 
ployees,  and  other  similar  terms,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  contract  be  clearly  worded.  The 
need  for  the  professional  accountant  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  cost  accounting  is,  as  you  will  agree, 
plainly  evident. 

Drawing  a  Will 

The  third  illustration  is  the  drawing  of  a 
will.  At  present,  the  matter  appears  to  be  of 
importance  in  Great  Britain.  A  man  with 
many  business  interests,  who  wishes  to  make 
provision  concerning  the  disposal  of  his  estate 
at  death,  instructs  his  solicitor,  who  usually 
has  little  knowledge  of  accounts,  regarding 
the  arrangements  he  has  in  mind.  The  solici¬ 
tor,  believing  that  he  has  interpreted  correctly 
the  wishes  of  his  client — ^although  a  full 
knowledge  of  accounts  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  drawing  of  the  document — executes 
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the  will.  The  document  is  carefully  locked 
away  in  the  safety-deposit  box  to  rest  undis¬ 
turbed  until  that  inevitable  hour  when,  by 
death,  it  is  brought  to  life.  Let  us  not,  how¬ 
ever,  review  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
that  follow  upon  the  administration  of  that 
will  with  its  imperfections  and  its  faulty  use 
of  accounting  terminolog>’.  In  the  future,  the 
professional  accountant  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  more  prominent  part  in  such  matters. 
The  testator  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con¬ 
sult  the  professional  accountant  first,  who  will 
make  notes  of  his  client’s  wishes.  The  facts 
will  be  given  to  the  solicitor,  who  will  then 
draw  the  will,  and  the  accountant  will  finally 
check  the  document  to  see  that  the  testator’s 
desires  are  fully  and  truly  expressed.  By  such 
an  arrangement  both  the  testator  and  his  sur¬ 
vivors  will  be  best  served. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Profession 

If  you  were  asked  to  explain  the  difference 
between  a  trade  and  a  profession,  your  answer 
would  doubtless  be  somewhat  as  follows:  The 
chief  end  of  trade  is  the  financial  return  or 
gain  that  it  offers  to  the  individual  engaged  in 
it.  Though  men  enter  a  profession  for  a  live¬ 
lihood.  their  success  is  measured  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  perform,  not  by  the  fees  they  re¬ 
ceive.  The  chief  feature  that  distinguishes  a 
profession  from  a  trade  is  its  public  useful¬ 
ness  and  public  worth.  The  concern  of  the 
doctor  is  the  preservation  of  health;  that  of 
the  lawyer  the  promotion  of  law  and  order  and 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals; 
and  that  of  the  professional  accountant,  ac¬ 
curacy  in  accounting  and  integrity  in  finance 
and  commerce.  Only  so  long  as  a  profession 
keeps  ever  in  view  the  obligations  it  owes  to 
society  and  enforces  those  obligations  on  its 
members  by  precept,  example,  and  discipline, 
only  so  long  will  it  remain  a  profession. 

As  a  profession  has  responsibilities  to  soci¬ 
ety,  and  as  the  members  thereof  individually 
must  assume  obligations,  let  us  refer  briefly 
to  what  is  known  as  the  ethics  of  a  profession. 

In  an  English  court  case  tried  in  the  year 
1608,  there  appears  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “custom”: 

Where  the  people  find  any  act  to  be  good 
and  beneficial  and  apt  and  agreeable  to  their 
nature  and  disposition,  they  use  and  practise  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  by  frequent  iteration 
and  repetition  of  the  act  a  custom  is  formed, 
and  being  used  time  out  of  mind  it  obtains  the 


force  of  a  law — and  so  custom  is  a  reasonable 
act 

Customs  are  held  to  be  reasonable  because 
they  confer  a  benefit  on  the  community  even 
though  a  custom  may,  and  often  does,  restrict 
the  rights  of  an  individual.  In  view  of  this 
conflict  between  the  individual  and  society,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  professional  or¬ 
ganization  to  set  up  rules  of  conduct  by  which 
the  profession  would  be  controlled  and  to 
which  its  members  must  be  prepared  to  sub¬ 
mit.  This  development  within  its  organiza¬ 
tion  of  rules  of  conduct,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  professional 
self-government,  and  these  rules  of  ethics 
relate  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the 
members  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  their 
conduct  toward  the  community  in  general. 
In  all  codes  of  ethics,  unprofessional  practices 
are  recited  from  which  members  are  enjoined 
to  abstain.  Some  of  the  acts  that  constitute 
unprofessional  conduct  and  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  likely  to  injure  the  interest  of  other 
members  and  the  public  and  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  are  as  follows: 

Display  advertising. 

Engaging  in  any  other  business  that  is  not 
incidental  to  nor  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Touting  for  work. 

The  giving  of  commission  or  presents  for 
the  introduction  of  professional  service. 

Competing  for  appointments. 

The  charter  or  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
a  professional  body  usually  makes  provision 
for  disciplining  members  who  transgress  the 
rules  of  conduct  of  its  body. 

The  Preparation  for  the  Profession 

An  investigation  into  the  accounts  of  a 
municipality  in  Ontario  a  short  time  ago  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  had  stolen 
thousands  of  dollars  by  manipulation  of  the 
accounts  of  the  municipality.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  theft  and  was  sent  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  It  turned  out  that  the  municipality 
had  been  engaging  two  men,  who  knew  little 
if  anything  about  accounting,  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  treasurer.  Since  the  auditors 
did  not  discover  the  thefts  in  their  annual 
examination  of  the  accounts,  the  municipality 
brought  court  action  against  them  for  the 
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recovery  of  the  defalcations.  Judgment  in 
the  case  was  handed  down  a  few  months  ago. 
The  action  taken  by  the  municipality  against 
the  auditors  was  dismissed  by  the  court  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  the  audi¬ 
tors  could  not  be  held  responsible,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  not  professional  auditors,  and 
the  municipality,  when  engaging  them,  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  pro¬ 
fessional  accountants  and  by  engaging  them 
assumed  responsibility.  As  an  analogy,  you 
might  think  of  yourself  as  hiring  a  carpenter  to 
do  a  plumbing  job  in  your  house.  If  you 
suffered  loss  from  faulty  workmanship  by 
this  engagement,  it  is  not  likely  you  would 
be  entitled  to  damages  against  the  carpenter 
even  if  his  carelessness  were  proved. 

Those  who  follow  accountancy  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  must  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  conduct  their  work  in  a 
professional  way.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  accountant  must  familiarize  himself  with 
commercial  law  and  customs  of  business,  with 
the  provisions  of  the  income  tax  acts  and  their 
application,  with  accounting  systems  and  audit 
programs,  with  company  organization  and 
bankruptcy  procedure,  and  must  have  the 
ability  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  long 
and  intensive  training  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  accountancy  is  essential. 

Apprenticeship  Period 

At  present,  it  requires  a  full  five  years  of 
apprenticeship  in  an  accountant’s  office  for  a 
person  with  full-pass  matriculation  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course  of  training  set  down  by  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  On¬ 
tario.  In  view  of  all  the  responsibilities  at¬ 
tached  to  membership  in  the  profession,  no 
person  is  permitted  to  become  apprenticed 
until  he  is  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  no  one  may  become  a  chartered  account¬ 
ant  until  he  is  at  least  twenty-one.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  most  of  the  graduates  each  year 
are  well  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  A 
university  training  in  commerce  and  finance 
as  a  background  is  becoming  recognized  by 
accounting  firms  when  entering  into  contract 
with  students.  University  graduates  holding 
the  B.  Com.  degree  are  granted  an  exemption 
of  two  years  from  articles  and  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  examination.  They  are  required  to  serve 
in  a  practicing  chartered  accountant’s  office 


for  three  years  and  to  pass  the  intermediate 
and  the  final  examinations  before  being  admit¬ 
ted  to  membership.  I  know  of  no  other  ex¬ 
aminations  that  require  such  exact  knowledge 
as  those  in  accountancy.  When  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  public  accountant  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  high  order  and  must  be  possessed 
of  knowledge,  skill,  and  resource,  that  he  is, 
as  it  were,  a  court  of  last  resort  in  matters  of 
accounting,  and  that  he  must  have  a  fund  of 
ideas  and  information  needed  in  all  lines  of 
commercial  and  financial  endeavor,  such  a 
rigid  course  of  training  as  is  set  up  for  char¬ 
tered  accountants  cannot  be  considered  too 
high.  I  shall  not  give  in  detail  the  curriculum 
of  study  of  the  professional  organization  of 
accountants,  as  this  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  any  institute. 

Laying  the  Foundation 

Upon  you  as  teachers  is  placed  the  duty  of 
leading  the  student  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
uninformed  into  the  path  of  knowledge  and 
power.  I  have  tried,  in  the  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  this  morning,  to  indicate  in  broad  out¬ 
line  the  importance  of  the  profession  of  ac¬ 
countancy  and  the  preliminary  training  needed, 
so  that,  having  received  a  vision  of  this  great 
field  of  service,  you  can  share  it  with  your 
students.  We  live  in  a  day  of  hurr>’,  and, 
unfortunately,  this  influence  is  at  work  in  our 
educational  institutions.  Though  our  schools 
are  filled,  and  glorious  opportunities  lie  open 
to  our  children  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
life  work,  only  a  minority  are  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  their  minds  and  energies  to  it.  They 
cannot  wait;  they  look  for  short  cuts;  they 
have  no  time  to  be  thorough.  Young  people 
have  been  rushing  into  business  with  no  great 
reserve  of  education.  A  search  into  the  habits 
of  successful  men  shows  that  their  genius  lay 
in  their  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains; 
thoroughness  characterized  their  every  effort. 
An  examination  of  the  list  of  men  who  have 
left  their  marks  on  the  world  shows  that  it 
was  composed,  not  of  those  who  were  brilliant 
in  youth  or  who  gave  great  promise  at  the 
outset  of  their  careers,  but  rather  of  the  plod¬ 
ding  young  men  and  women  who  had  per¬ 
sistence,  honesty,  and  devotion  to  a  great 
purpose. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  profession  of 
accountancy  must  lay  well  the  foundation  of 
their  calling. 
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Methods  and  Devices  in  Teaching  Typing 

“The  most  successful  teacher  is  usually  the  one  who  has  the  greatest  ingenuity 
in  discovering  and  using  devices  that  arouse  interest  and  serve  as  incentives.  The 
teacher  who  has  solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  school  will  have  few  other  problems.” — William 
Henry  Pyle. 

By  VERNAL  H.  CARMICHAEL.  M.A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  Boll  State  Teachers  College,  Muncle,  Indiana 

(Continued  from  the  February  istue) 


Approximately  three  lo-minute 

tests  are  given  each  week  except  during 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  first  semes¬ 
ter.  These  tests  are  filed  away,  and  the  best 
of  the  three  is  checked  and  recorded,  the 
results  of  only  one  test  being  recorded  each 
week.  Errors  are  checked  and  penalized 
according  to  the  International  Typewriting 
Rules. 

An  accuracy  score  is  determined  for  each 
recorded  test.  This  accuracy  score  is  arrived 
at  by  consulting  the  following  table,  which 
contains  the  percentage  of  accuracy  scores 
for  speeds  from  10  to  80  words  per  minute 
with  fifteen  or  less  errors.  Each  accuracy 
score  in  this  table  has  been  found  by  dividing 
total  net  words  by  total  gross  words  for  each 


speed  score.  A  mimeographed  copy  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  student.  This  table  is 
a  great  timesaver,  since  it  eliminates  the 
division  step  that  each  pupil  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  make. 

Individual  Graphs  Kept 

Errors,  net  words  per  minute,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  accuracy  score  are  entered  for 
each  recorded  test.  Individual  graphs  are  kept 
showing  net  words  per  minute  and  the  total 
errors  of  the  recorded  tests,  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  be  able  to  see  the  progress  he  is 
making.  These  graphs  are  posted  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  or  pasted  on  the  blackboard.  The 
medians  for  the  class,  in  errors  and  in  net 
words  per  minute,  are  posted  on  a  larger 
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graph,  which  is  drawn  with  chalk  on  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  blackboard.  The  individual  graphs 
may  be  so  posted  as  to  make  an  attractive 
border  for  the  larger  graph  upon  which  the 
medians  are  posted.  The  median  of  errors 
should  vary  from  three  to  five  errors  in  the 
10-minute  tests. 

The  results  of  each  10-minute  test,  in  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  and  in  net  words  per  minute,  are 
temporarily  displayed  in  descending  order 
upon  the  blackboard,  so  that  each  pupil  may 
know  what  he  has  accomplished  in  relation  to 
the  other  members  of  the  class.  The  class 
is  divided  into  quartiles  by  the  arrows,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

When  the  results  of  a  test  are  presented 
to  a  class  for  the  first  time,  colored  chalk 
may  be  used  for  emphasis.  The  first  quartile 
arrow  and  the  words  “Safety  Zone”  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  blue,  to  suggest  that  the  pupils  at  this 
point  are  true-blue  workers.  The  third  quar¬ 
tile  arrow  and  the  words  “Danger  Zone”  are 
written  in  red,  to  suggest  that  the  pupils  at 
this  point  are  in  danger.  The  median  arrow, 
the  word  “Medians,”  and  the  results  are 
written  in  yellow,  to  emphasize  the  median 
scores  as  the  measures  of  central  tendency. 
Modifications  of  this  device  may  be  used  for 
displaying  the  results  of  any  kind  of  test  or 
examination. 

During  the  first  semester,  the  10-minute  test 
is  approached  through  accuracy  tests,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  1 -minute  test  and  continuing  up 
to  a  5-minute  test.  The  S-minute  test  then 
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becomes  the  standard  accuracy  test.  Accuracy 
tests  are  given  once  each  week.  No  attention 
whatever  is  paid  to  speed.  The  students  write 
one  test,  then  turn  their  test  papers  over  and 
write  a  second  test.  A  record  of  the  better 
of  the  two  tests  is  made  on  the  “Bull’s-Eye” 
chart  in  terms  of  errors  made. 

The  Bull's-Eye  Chart 


Illustration  Showing  Method  of  Posti.ng 
Results  of  Test 


Each  pupil  has  a  paper  arrow  made  from 
cardboard,  ujxin  which  his  name  is  typed. 
The  arrows  for  pupils  making  no  errors  are 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  bull’s-eye,  those 
for  the  pupils  making  one  error  are  placed 
on  the  first  ring,  those  for  the  pupils  making 
two  errors  are  placed  on  the  second  ring,  while 
those  for  pupils  making  more  than  two  errors 
are  placed  outside  the  rings.  These  arrows 
are  held  in  place  by  thumb  tacks. 

Two  students  change  the  charts  immediately 
following  the  test.  They  step  to  the  bulletin 
board,  call  the  names  on  the  arrows,  and 
make  the  proper  changes  as  the  students 
report  their  errors.  A  record  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  students  is  posted  be¬ 
low  the  bull’s-eye.  Little  squares  the  color 
of  the  rings  upon  which  students’  arrows  are 
located  are  pasted  on  the  chart  following 
their  names.  This  sheet  becomes  the  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  the  accuracy  tests,  since  the 
arrows  on  the  bull’s-eye  are  changed  each 
time  a  new  test  is  given. 
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Illustration  Showing  Section  of  Bulletin  Board  with  Blackboard  Below  It 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  a  section 
of  our  blackboard  and  the  bulletin-board  space 
above.  At  the  extreme  left  are  the  individual 
graphs  posted  as  a  border  about  the  larger 
graph  for  the  medians.  In  the  center  of  the 
picture  is  the  Big  Ten  record  described  in 
detail  in  last  month’s  article.  At  the  extreme 
right  are  the  standards  and  requirements, 
posted  where  all  can  see  them.  On  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  above  are  exercises  in  arrange¬ 
ment  prepared  by  the  students  as  special 
projects. 

Note:  In  order  that  the  Bull’s-Eye  record 
might  appear  in  this  picture,  it  has  been  removed 
from  its  regular  place  and  posted  in  the  center 
of  the  bulletin  board,  which  appears  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture.  The  permanent  record  sheet 
has  been  temporarily  posted  below  the  bull’s-eye. 

The  Weekly  Program 

Although  special  drills,  remedial  and  cor¬ 
rective  measures,  and  regular  class  exercises 
constitute  the  core  of  the  work,  yet  some 
time  is  given  over  each  day  to  the  type  of 
work  that  is  being  discussed  in  this  article. 
On  Monday,  three  1 -minute  speed-sentence 
tests  are  given.  Every  other  week  the  1- 
minute  tests  are  taken  from  straight-copy 
material.  The  students  are  urged  to  write 
rapidly  and  accurately.  This  type  of  test 
helps  to  take  the  blue  out  of  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5-minute  accuracy  tests, 
the  Bull’s-Eye  tests,  are  given.  These  tests 


follow  the  forced  speed  exercises  given  on 
Monday,  and  help  to  quiet  the  students  down, 
reacting  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  ballast 
does  to  a  ship. 

On  Wednesday,  miscellaneous  drills,  exer¬ 
cises,  and  remedial  work  receive  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  On  Thursday,  one  10- 
minute  test  is  given,  and  on  Friday,  two  more 
10-minute  tests  are  given.  As  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  only  the  best  of  these  three  10-minute 
tests  are  recorded. 

Remedial  work  may  grow  out  of  the  results 
of  the  unrecorded  tests.  These  tests  consti¬ 
tute  the  very  best  type  of  controlled  drill 
exercises,  and  serve  as  an  excellent  measure 
of  the  progress  a  student  is  making  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  and  manipulate  the  typewriter. 

Since  a  number  of  different  phases  of  work^ 
are  being  carried  on  simultaneously,  it  is',, 
necessary  to  provide  some  method  of  re- ; 
cording  the  various  results  that  are  being  ^ 
achieved  A  class  book  is  too  inadequate  a 
device  to  use  for  this  purpose.  The  mis¬ 
cellaneous  record  sheet,  shown  here,  answers 

Miscellaneous  Record  Sheet 
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the  purpose  well.  These  sheets  are  duplicated 
in  quantity  and  kept  for  ready  use. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived  from 
this  type  of  program  results  from  the  way  in 
which  the  student  body  shares  the  duties  and 
responsibilities.  The  students  help  to  pass 
out  and  collect  materials,  check  tests,  post  re¬ 
sults,  and  perform  various  other  duties.  To 
illustrate:  All  exercises,  drill  books,  and  other 
materials  are  passed  down  all  the  aisles  in 
order.  One  student  collects  the  regular  class 
exercises;  another  student,  the  drill  books; 
another  student,  the  speed-test  copy.  Two 
other  students  collect  and  check  the  1-minute 
straight-copy  tests  and  post  the  results.  Two 
other  students  collect  and  check  the  1 -minute 
speed-sentence  tests  and  post  the  results.  Two 
other  students  collect  and  check  the  5-minute 
accuracy  tests.  Two  other  students  change 
the  arrows  on  the  Bull’s-Eye  chart.  Another 


student  posts  colored  squares  on  the  perma¬ 
nent  record  sheet  below  the  bull’s-eye  once 
each  week.  Another  student  collects  the  10- 
minute  tests.  Two  other  students  make  the 
individual  graphs  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
and  keep  them  posted  from  week  to  week. 
Another  student  supervises  the  keeping  of 
chairs  under  tables  and  covers  on  the  type¬ 
writers.  Another  student  oversees  the  turning 
on  and  off  of  lights  in  the  room. 

The  teacher,  with  the  help  of  committees 
of  students  and  of  laboratory'  assistants,  checks 
the  class  exercises  and  examination.  The 
laboratory  assistants  check  the  10-minute  tests, 
and  the  teacher  posts  the  Big  Ten  record  and 
the  class  medians.  There  is  a  spirit  of  give 
and  take,  and  an  atmosphere  of  industry 
pervades  the  activities  of  the  classroom.  The 
students  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  en¬ 
tire  program. 


The  German  Adaptation  of  the  Hoke  Prognostic 
Tests  of  Stenographic  Ability 

Report  of  on  Experiment  Conducted  in  1930-1931 
By  DR.  CAMILLO  POPPER 

Professor  of  the  German  Commercial  Academy,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia 


The  splendid  and  satisfactory  results 
achieved  with  the  Hoke  Prognostic  Tests 
in  America  aroused  my  special  interest 
some  years  ago,  and  after  a  careful  study  of 
them  I  made  up  my  mind  to  adapt  them  to 
the  German  language.  I  had  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  syllable  intensity  for  Ger¬ 
man  differs  from  that  for  English.  Besides, 
there  were  also  some  minor  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
remarks. 

Test  1,  Motor  Reaction,  could  be  taken 
over  without  any  change. 

Tests  2  and  3  Offered  Serious  Difficulties 

Tests  2  and  3,  Speed  of  Writing,  and  Qual¬ 
ity  of  Longhand  Writing,  offered  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties,  inasmuch  as  in  this  country  students 
at  German  schools  are  using  two  different 
kinds  of  script.  Part  of  them  write  the  so- 
called  German  script,  and  part  prefer  the  so- 
called  Latin  script,  the  same  as  is  used  in 
America. 


Now,  if  the  students  are  to  write  for  this 
test  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  use  the  kind  of  script  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  But  by  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  do  so,  the  teacher  loses  the  com¬ 
mon  base  by  which  to  measure  all  tests  in 
the  same  way.  And  to  compel  all  students 
to  make  use  of  the  same  kind  of  script  would 
certainly  be  unfair,  as  part  of  them  would  be 
obliged  to  use  a  script  which  they  seldom  or 
never  use.  This,  of  course,  would  also  have  a 
great  influence  upon  their  speed  of  writing. 

From  the  stenographic  point  of  view,  there 
is  still  another  difficulty:  The  graphic  systems 
of  shorthand,  like  Gregg  and  Gabelsberger, 
the  one  that  is  taught  exclusively  in  our 
schools,  show  more  resemblance  to  the  Latin 
longhand  letters  than  to  the  German  ones. 
Besides,  the  pupil  using  German  letters  is  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  because  these  letters 
have  many  angles  and  are  often  pointed,  and 
such  a  script  can  never  be  written  with  the 
same  easiness  and  fluency  as  the  round  Latin 
characters.  Therefore,  only  the  speed  of  writ- 
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ing  developed  in  Latin  script  would  give  a  re¬ 
liable  measure  for  the  future  shorthand  speed. 
All  these  points  indicate  that  the  scores  of 
our  tests  2  and  3  must  be  accepted  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  reserve. 

Test  4,  Speed  of  Reading,  made  it  again 
necessary  to  consider  the  difference  in  the  syl¬ 
lable  intensity  between  English  and  Ger¬ 
man.  While  100  English  words  have,  on  the 
average,  about  ISO  syllables,  100  German 
words  have  183  syllables;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  English  language  has  a  greater  number 
of  monosyllabic  words,  while  in  German  the 
words  are  longer.  So  the  text  picked  out  by 
me  for  this  test  was  a  little  shorter  than  in 
the  original  tests. 

The  same  regard  to  the  different  syllable 
intensity  had  to  be  taken  in  test  5,  Memory. 
Whereas  the  English  test  consists  of  four 
sentences  of  twenty-five  words  each,  for  the 
German  test,  four  sentences  of  twenty  words 
each  were  found  to  be  the  approximately  cor¬ 
responding  equivalent.  For  this  test  I  also 
made  an  innovation  in  the  form,  by  provid¬ 
ing  dott6/e-dotted  lines  after  the  spaces  re¬ 
served  for  one  sentence.  In  this  way,  the  sen¬ 
tences  dictated  were  distinctly  separated  when 
written  down  by  the  student. 

Spelling  TesI  Required  New  Material 

For  test  6,  Spelling,  quite  new  material  had 
to  be  selected.  Here  I  was  aided  by  the  fact 


that  I  am  also  teacher  of  German,  and,  in 
consequence  of  my  teaching  experience  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  am  conversant  with 
the  spelling  difficulties  of  this  language.  As 
in  the  English  test,  sixty  words  were  picked 
out,  just  such  words  as  are  liable  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  misspelled.  But  here  a  new  difficulty 
was  encountered:  Among  the  students  of  our 
German  schools  are  also  many  pupils  whose 
mother  tongue  is  not  German.  Most  of  these 
students  are  sent  to  these  schools  in  order  to 
learn  German.  So  I  had  in  my  classes  quite 
a  number  of  Czechs,  Poles,  Italians,  and  so 
on.  Such  pupils  are  doubtless  more  handi¬ 
capped  in  taking  this  test  than  the  rest.  The 
German  spelling  must  be  far  more  difficult  for 
them;  they  cannot  work  so  quickly;  they  have 
often  to  deal  with  words  quite  unknown  to 
them;  and  so  on.  In  consequence  of  this, 
their  scores  in  some  tests  and  also  their  final 
scores  are  less  favorable. 

Test  7,  Symbols,  remained  unchanged. 

Needless  to  say,  no  changes  were  made  in 
the  time  allowed  for  the  tests,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  directions  were  strictly  observed  in  the 
German  adaptation.  The  only  deviation  I 
made  was  in  tests  4  and  6,  where  I  found  it 
more  practical  to  let  the  students  cross  the  in¬ 
correct  words  than  to  make  them  underscore 
the  correct  forms. 

Results  of  the  Experiment 

And  now  to  the  results  of  the  tests.  When 
arranging  them,  I  had  two  objects  in  view: 
first,  to  state  how  far  these  tests  proved 
valid  for  the  German  language  in  general,  and, 
secondly,  whether  my  special  adaptation  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  scores  approximately  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  original  English  tests. 

I  arranged  these  tests  in  the  second  week 
of  the  last  school  year  in  three  of  my  classes. 
The  results  of  these  tests  could,  in  their  turn, 
easily  be  tested  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
when  the  final  marks  for  the  school  certificates 
were  given,  and  again  when  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  took  part  in  the  annual  shorthand  com¬ 
petitions,  or  passed  state  examinations  in 
shorthand.  Also,  during  the  course  of  the 
school  year,  valuable  hints  could  be  derived 
from  the  results  attained  in  the  tests. 

In  class  A,  there  were  30  girls  of  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  15  years.  The  maximum  score 
reached  was  405,  the  minimum  227,  and  the 
class  average  320.15.  Then  I  made  a  list  of 
the  students;  the  one  with  the  highest  score 
ranked  No.  1,  the  next  highest  No.  2,  and  the 
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pupil  with  the  smallest  score,  naturally,  No. 
30.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  fol¬ 
lowing  students  received  the  grade  of  “Ex¬ 
cellent” — the  best  mark  in  shorthand:  Nos. 
3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  12,  and  13.  In  the  shorthand 
contests,  also  conducted  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  where  pupils  of  different  commer¬ 
cial  schools  had  to  compete,  the  following  were 
among  the  prize  winners:  Nos.  5,  8,  12,  13, 
18,  and  28. 

In  class  B,  the  class  parallel  to  A,  there 
were  28  girls  of  the  same  average  age.  The 
general  level  of  this  class  was  lower  than  that 
of  class  A.  The  best  test  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  scored  375,  the  worst  201.5, 
and  the  class  average  was  298.93.  At  the 
end  of  the  school  year  the  following  students 
of  class  B  were  marked  “Excellent”  in  short¬ 
hand  on  their  school  certificates:  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  5,  10,  and  16.  And  in  the  shorthand  con¬ 
test  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year — a 
very  remarkable  coincidence — exactly  the 
same  pupils  were  prize  winners,  namely:  Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  5,  10,  16,  and  24! 

The  following  observations  are  of  interest: 
No.  16  ranked  this  low  only  because  of  the 
p)oor  quality  of  her  handwriting  in  test  3; 
otherwise,  her  scores  were  rather  favorable. 
Also,  No.  4  repeatedly,  and  for  many  weeks, 
was  ill  and  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  class,  and  No.  8  left  school  before  the 
completion  of  the  term.  Therefore,  in  this 
class  the  final  classification  of  the  pupils  and 
also  the  results  of  the  shorthand  competition 
fully  and  splendidly  confirmed  the  results  of 
the  prognostic  tests.  But  the  same  applies 
also  to  those  pupils  of  this  class  who  were 
either  “plucked”  in  shorthand,  or  who  were 
passed  only  after  a  special  examination.  These 
were  rank  Nos.  21,  23,  25,  26,  27,  and  28. 
Here,  too,  there  is  a  striking  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  prognosis  of  the  first  week  and  the 
results  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Class  C  was  different  from  the  other  two 
classes  in  many  respects.  In  that  class  I 


had  a  rather  intelligent  group  of  boys  and 
girls  of  the  average  age  of  19,  all  of  whom 
had  passed  the  so-called  “maturity  examina¬ 
tion.”  This  fact,  of  course,  became  apparent 
in  the  scores.  The  maximum  was  494.5,  the 
minimum  321,  and  the  class  average  402.3. 
During  the  school  year,  students  Nos.  2  and 
9  dropped  out;  the  following  students  got 
“Excellent”  in  shorthand:  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  and  13. 

To  sum  up:  In  classes  B  and  C  the  actual 
results  in  shorthand  achieved  by  the  students 
coincide  most  strikingly  with  the  results  of 
the  prognostic  tests,  while  in  class  A  a  gen¬ 
eral  coincidence  may  be  stated.  This  proves, 
first,  that  the  Hoke  tests  in  general,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  my  adaptation  in  this  experiment 
have  both  pointed  the  right  way.  They 
showed  me  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  school 
year  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
shorthand  from  a  particular  class  and  from 
the  individual  student  in  that  class. 

Very  interesting  is  a  comparison  of  the 
average  scores  of  the  American  and  of  the 
German  tests.  For  this  purpose  I  should  like 
to  make  use  of  the  figures  given  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary,  1930,  issue  of  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  page  180.  There,  the  arithmetic 
means  arrived  at  in  45  schools  were  given, 
which  I  have  compared  with  my  tests  in  the 
accompanying  table: 

In  tests  1,  3,  and  5,  our  average  is  better 
than  the  American;  in  tests  2,  4,  and  7,  worse. 
So  we  may  say  that  there  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference,  generally  speaking.  But  a  striking 
feature  is  the  great  difference  in  test  6,  Spell¬ 
ing:  Our  arithmetical  means  of  30.63  is  even 
below  the  American  minimum  of  32.08!  I 
do  not  think  that  the  spelling  ability  of  our 
students  is  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students.  It  is  true,  the  German  language 
has  enormous  difficulties  and  many  inconse¬ 
quences  in  its  spelling,  but  also  English  spell¬ 
ing  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  in  view  of 
the  great  difference  between  spelling  and  pro- 


Table  Showing  Comp.\rison  of  Scores  from  American 
AND  German  Studies  of  Hoke  Prognostic  Tests 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Motor 

Writing 

Writing 

Reading 

Memory 

Spelling 

Symb. 

Total 

Resp. 

Si)eed 

Qual. 

Speed 

Amer. 

Maximum 

66.57 

74.28 

77.14 

56.57 

62.37 

89.55 

88.36 

473.72 

Tests 

Minimum 

34.5.? 

46.68 

35.79 

29.87 

21.58 

32.08 

49.19 

322.59 

Cierm. 

Class  A 

55.1 

47.5 

59.4 

31.35 

49.1 

28.9 

48.8 

320.15 

Tests 

Class  B 

55.82 

42.25 

57.36 

27.3 

45.7 

22.00 

48.5 

298.93 

1  Class  C 

70.81 

61.00 

58.84- 

51.79 

62.38 

41.00 

56.48 

402.30 

Arith. 

1  American 

53.88 

57.45 

55.97 

43.80 

48.56 

67.53 

58.60 

381.30 

Means 

60.58 

50.25 

58.53 

36.81 

52.40 

30.63 

51.26 

340.46 
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nunciation.  The  fact  that  in  my  tests  about  difficult,  containing  pitfalls  almost  exclusive- 
25  per  cent  of  the  students  had  a  mother  ly.  If  I  take  these  facts  into  consideration, 
tongue  different  from  German  may  account  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  there  would  not 
for  part  of  the  bad  results  in  the  spelling  test,  be  much  difference  between  the  scores  at- 
.\part  from  this — as  I  could  convince  myself  tained  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  and 
later — my  German  spelling  test  is  really  very  those  arrived  at  in  this  country’. 

We  Must  Also  Teach  the  Fundamentals, 

But  How? 

Shall  We  Reteach  Them  As  Separate  Subjects  or  Give  Remedial  Drill? 

By  HERBERT  A.  TONNE.  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University 


WE  often  talk  about  the  ways  in  which 
business  subjects  help  in  the  further 
development  of  the  fundamental  proc¬ 
esses.  Yet  seldom  do  we  find  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  given  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  deal  with  these  fundamentals.  For  our 
present  purposes  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
the  time-honored  trio:  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  A  knowledge  of  basic  science,  an 
ability  to  undertake  sound  reflective  think¬ 
ing,  and  some  other  abilities,  may  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fundamentals.  To  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  fundamental,  what  we  say 
about  the  “three  R’s”  will  also  be  true  of 
them. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  elementary  school  to  give  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fundamental  processes.  To  date, 
however,  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  has  not  been  shown  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  the  majority  of  pupils  to 
secure  an  adequate  mastery  of  them.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  the  work  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  to  continue  the  work  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  To  say  that  the  elementary 
school  teacher  has  been  at  fault  is  futile.  We 
must  accept  the  product  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  bring  it  up  to  a  satisfactory  level 
wherever  possible. 

High  School  Work  in  the  Fundamentals 
Is  Remedial 

All  students  in  the  high  schools  have  had 
some  training  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic  in  the  lower  grades.  Therefore,  much  of 
the  work  of  the  secondary  school  in  dealing 
with  the  fundamentals  should  be  set  up  on  a 


remedial  teaching  basis  instead  of  as  new  sub¬ 
jects.  The  question  may  even  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  elementary  school  should  not 
teach  all  the  work  that  is  genuinely  funda¬ 
mental.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative, 
then  all  the  work  of  the  secondary  school 
should  be  remedial.  Yet  much  of  the  work  of 
the  high  school  dealing  with  these  subjects  is 
taught  as  if  the  pupils  had  never  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  subject  matter  before.  In  the 
immediate  subject  matter  of  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping  it  is  possible  to  assume  that  in 
almost  all  cases  the  students  have  had  little 
or  no  acquaintance  with  the  subject  before 
they  enter  upon  the  work.  In  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  we  must,  however,  recognize 
that  students  have  attained  quite  varied  levels 
of  learning. 

Work  Should  Be  Limited  to  Genuine  Essen¬ 
tials  Based  on  Careful  Diagnoses 

For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
take  careful  diagnostic  work  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  teaching  the  fundamentals.  We  must 
discover  not  merely  what  the  students  do  not 
know,  but  also  why,  and  why  they  continue  to 
make  errors.  Only  in  terms  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  causes  of  errors  made,  can  reme¬ 
dial  teaching  be  adequately  given. 

Too  often  do  teachers  complain  that  their 
students  fail  in  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  simply  because  they  themselves  fail  to 
recognize  that  only  those  knowledges,  skills, 
and  attitudes  which  are  essential  to  further 
work  are  really  fundamental.  The  problem  of 
determining  just  what  is  essential  should  be 
considered  in  terms  of  the  individual  subjects. 
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The  law  of  forgetting,  though  among  the 
most  important  laws  of  learning,  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  in  considering  the  problem 
of  emphasis  in  teaching.  Teachers  who  pre¬ 
sent  the  fundamentals  in  secondary  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  primarily  interested  in  teach¬ 
ing  some  other  subject.  They  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  necessary  for  learning  the  subject.  For 
example,  bookkeeping  teachers  tend  to  em¬ 
phasize  arithmetic  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  necessary  in  the  learning  of  bookkeeping. 
They  are  satisfied,  therefore,  if  the  students 
get  just  up  to  the  level  of  required  knowl¬ 
edge  in  this  fundamental.  As  a  consequence, 
as  soon  as  the  topic  has  been  covered,  the  law 
of  forgetting  starts  to  operate  and  in  a  very 
brief  span  of  time  the  students  are  below  the 
level  of  required  knowledge.  If,  however,  the 
teacher  had  drilled  the  students  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  to  a  high  degree  of  over-learning,  it 
would  require  a  considerable  period  before  the 
acquired  knowledge  got  below  the  required 
level.  Professor  Henry  Morrison’s  masterly 
conception  of  learning  is  particularly  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  fundamentals. 

Poor  Reading  Ability  Responsible  for 
Much  of  Our  Problems 

Although  business  teachers  do  not  always 
realize  it,  much  of  their  problem  of  inadequate 


learning  is  traceable  to  poor  reading  ability. 
In  bookkeeping  particularly  the  difficulty  of 
many  students  is  not  so  much  that  of  getting 
the  concept  of  double  entry  as  that  of  under¬ 
standing  an  unfamiliar  language.  Once  the 
students  know  how  to  read  the  language  of 
bookkeeping  and  can  really  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  terms  used,  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  are  eliminated. 

There  are  at  least  two  types  of  silent  read¬ 
ing.  One  may  be  called  cursory,  where  much 
reading  is  undertaken.  The  cursory  reader 
does  not  try  to  grasp  every  word.  He  looks 
only  for  the  essential  concept  involved.  The 
other  form  of  silent  reading  is  careful  and  ex¬ 
act,  the  detailed  attention  being  required  in 
order  to  assimilate  the  complete  thought.  Stu¬ 
dents  readily  fall  into  the  first  class  of  reading. 
Indeed,  it  is  vital  for  them  to  be  able  to  read 
cursorily.  College  students  often  fail  because 
they  do  not  have  this  capacity  for  cursory 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
reading  required  in  business  situations  de¬ 
mands  the  other  form  of  reading.  Too  often 
the  students  have  become  habituated  to  cur¬ 
sory  reading  and  cannot  adapt  themselves  to 
careful  reading.  Teachers  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  should  check  their  students  to  determine 
their  reading  weaknesses.  Not  infrequently 
an  otherwise  good  student  fails  because  of 
weaknesses  in  some  form  of  reading  ability. 

Obviously  the  ability  to  express  oneself 
clearly  is  a  iine  qua  non  for  success  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Likewise  the  ability  to  write  clearly 
and  in  legible  form  is  necessary.  Almost  all 
office  clerks  still  use  longhand  in  their  work. 
Therefore,  a  thoroughly  readable  form  of 
handwriting  should  be  attained  by  all  business- 
curriculum  graduates.  Students’  written  and 
oral  expression  should  be  carefully  diagnosed 
in  the  early  years  of  their  high  school  train¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  have  handwriting  weak¬ 
nesses  or  who  cannot  express  themselves  read¬ 
ily  should  be  given  special  remedial  work  to 
overcome  these  difficulties. 

Computation  Needs  of  Business  Students 

Studies  of  uses  of  arithmetic  in  the  home 
and  in  business  indicate  that  surprisingly  sim¬ 
ple  arithmetic  computations  are  sufficient  in 
the  life  of  the  average  adult.  A  knowledge  of 
simple  fractions,  simple  accounts,  elementary 
percentage,  and  simple  denominate  numbers 
is  usually  all  that  is  required.  It  is  quite 
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l)ossible  that  we  try  to  teach  too  many  arith¬ 
metic  processes  and,  therefore,  fail  to  teach 
with  sufficient  emphasis  the  few  that  are 
needed. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  these  studies 
merely  determined  what  people  now  do  with 
arithmetic,  and  not  what  they  would  do  if  they 
had  a  better  command  of  arithmetic  processes. 
It  seems  likely  that  in  the  future  more,  rather 
than  less,  need  will  be  found  for  better  com¬ 
putation  abilities. 

Special  Remedial  Classes  Helpful 

It  will  be  noted  in  each  of  the  three  proc¬ 
esses  considered  above  that  there  is  greater 
need  to  concentrate  on  the  few  essential  ele¬ 
ments  than  to  spread  the  learning  over  many 
elements  of  doubtful  value.  In  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  teaching,  no  definite  judg¬ 
ments  can  be  made  which  will  be  applicable  to 
all  schools.  In  some  cases  it  is  probably 
wiser  to  set  up  special  classes  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  each  of  the  fundamental  processes.  In 
other  cases  the  remedial  work  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  teachers  of  bookkeeping,  short¬ 
hand,  and  other  business  subjects  though  this 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  teaching 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  related  funda¬ 
mental,  unsatisfactory'. 

In  many  schools  it  will  be  possible  to  set 


up  special  remedial  teaching  classes  for  all 
those  who  have  not  attained  a  sufficient  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  fundamentals.  It  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  each  special 
subject  to  send  students  to  the  remedial  teach¬ 
ing  classes  whenever  necessary.  This  teach¬ 
ing  device  for  dealing  with  the  fundamentals 
in  secondary  schools  is  not  unheard  of.  It 
has  been  used  with  definite  success  in  several 
progressive  high  schools.  Administrators  may 
object  to  the  fact  that  this  procedure  will 
upset  the  credit  system  and  interfere  with 
their  formal  organization  of  classes.  If  the 
administrator  is  really  interested  in  operating 
the  school  to  the  advantage  of  the  students 
rather  than  in  the  interest  of  easy  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  will  be  found  that  the  school  or¬ 
ganization  can  readily  be  adapted  to  function 
smoothly  under  the  plan  proposed  here. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  we  believe 
the  plan  proposed  will  act  as  a  cure-all.  In 
many  smaller  schools  it  will  be  difficult,  not 
to  say  unwise,  to  burden  teachers  who  are 
already  carrying  six  or  seven  classes  with  addi¬ 
tional  assignments.  Some  organized  proce¬ 
dure  should,  however,  be  used  in  making  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  graduates  know  the  fundamental 
processes,  for,  while  we  may  blandly  “pass  the 
buck”  to  the  elementary  teacher,  the  business 
man  still  continues  to  hold  us  responsible, 
and  rightly  so. 


We  Want  to  Know  What  Are  the 
Seven  Business  Wonders  of  North  America 
Send  Us  Your  Nominations 

The  air  views  that  are  appearing  on  the  covers  of  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
have  brought  many  favorable  comments  and,  in  our  opinion,  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  this  year's  issue. 

On  next  year's  covers  we  are  going  to  run  air  views  of  the  BUSINESS  WONDERS  of 
NORTH  AMERICA,  and  we  want  our  readers  to  help  us  select  these  wonders. 

People  and  abstract  ideas  are  arbitrarily  ruled  out.  The  "Wonder"  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  lend  itself  to  photographing  and  be  so  "wonderful"  that  people  would  travel 
from  coast  to  coast  just  to  see  it.  Yet,  it  must  be  closely  tied  up  with  business  endeavor, 
either  private  or  public,  and  exist  for  business  purposes  or  require  the  management  of  a 
great  business  organization. 

On  page  526  you  will  find  a  nomination  blank.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  to  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
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Discussion  oi 

Testing  tlie  Intelligence  of  Stenographers^^ 


MISS  GERTRUDE  WHITE,  writing  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World  (page  311),  draws 
the  conclusion  from  her  own  experience  in  tak¬ 
ing  and  giving  intelligence  tests  that  they  are 
of  little  value  in  testing  the  intelligence  of 
stenographers  and  other  types  of  office  work¬ 
ers.  “It  would  seem  to  me,”  she  concludes, 
“that  all  this  testing  is  superfluous.  .  .  . 
Would  not  ‘testing  by  doing’  be  just  as  effect¬ 
ive?” 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following 
comment  from  one  of  our  readers: 

DORIS  TYRRELL 

Head,  Commercial  Teacher-Training  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Minnesota 

After  reading  Miss  White’s  article  on 
“Testing  the  Intelligence  of  Stenograph¬ 
ers”  in  the  February  Business  Education 
WoKLi),  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  some 
of  the  erroneous  statements  therein.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  author  is  not  fully  informed  as  to 
the  purpose,  correct  use,  and  acknowledged  lim¬ 
itations  of  intelligence  tests. 

The  intelligence  test  is  a  measuring  instru¬ 
ment,  an  imperfect  one  to  be  sure,  but  so  are 
the  more  commonly  known  ones  of  weight  and 
of  linear  and  liquid  measurement.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  instruments  vary  with  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  Likewise,  intelligence 
tests  often  fail  to  measure  perfectly  intellectual 
ability. 

Just  any  intelligence  test  cannot  be  used  to 
measure  the  mentality  of  all  age  levels.  Some 
are  designed  for  use  with  children,  and  others 
are  adapted  to  the  adult  level.  Again,  some 
tests  are  especially  constructed  to  measure  the 
ability  of  individuals  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  while  others  are  most  useful  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  intellectual  level  of  a  group  of  peo¬ 
ple.  An  individual’s  score  on  the  latter  type 
would  be  less  reliable  than  his  score  on  the 
former  type.  The  author  does  not  state  what 
test  was  used,  but  the  description  leads  one  to 
believe  that  it  was  designed  for  group  measure¬ 
ment. 

Tesf  Must  Be  Correctly  Administered 

Miss  White  admits  that  the  first  test  she 
gave  was  incorrectly  administered,  and,  because 


Doris  Tyrri-xl 


the  girl  tested  proved  successful  in  her  work, 
believes  this  is  proof  that  intelligence  tests  are 
valueless.  In  the  first  place,  the  evidence  is 
insufficient  to  prove  anything,  and  in  the  second 
place,  a  measuring  instrument  incorrectly  used 
cannot  be  expected  to  yield  results  anywhere 
near  the  truth.  The  case  described  by  the 
author  would  be  similar  to  using  a  yardstick  to 
measure  off  a  piece  of  cloth,  cutting  the  cloth  an 
indefinite  number  of  inches  beyond  the  end  of 
the  stick,  and  calling  the  piece  one  yard.  The 
fact  that  the  stenographer  proved  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  job  does  not  invalidate  the  test; 
neither  does  the  fact  that  Miss  White  later  be¬ 
came  a  successful  accountant,  although  she  for¬ 
merly  disliked  arithmetic,  invalidate  the  test. 
In  both  instances,  the  tests  were  incorrectly 
administered. 

Contrary  to  Miss  White’s  opinion,  there  is  a 
relationship  between  intelligence  as  measured 
by  tests  and  stenographic  ability.  That  the 
relationship  is  not  perfect  is  due  to  other  factors 
than  intelligence.  Some  of  these  factors  are 
personality  traits,  attitudes,  health,  etc. 

The  author  says  that  the  stenographer  she 
employed  did  not  have  exceptional  intelligence 
but  that  she  was  secretarially  experienced  and 
had  excellent  credentials.  These  last  two  facts 
are  fairly  good  evidence  that  the  girl  had  suf¬ 
ficient  intelligence  for  the  work.  The  intelli- 
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gence  required,  it  may  be  added,  is  usually 
somewhat  above  the  average  of  intelligence  for 
the  total  population. 

"Testing  by  Doing"  Very  Expensive 

“Testing  by  doing’’  as  the  method  of  judg¬ 
ing  employees  suggested  by  the  author,  would, 
of  course,  not  be  new  practice.  This  has  been 
the  usual  method,  and  it  has  likewise  been  ex¬ 
pensive  and  wasteful  of  both  money  and  human 
beings. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  suggest  two  books 
for  the  perusal  of  Miss  White  and  others  un¬ 


familiar  with  this  subject.  These  books  de¬ 
scribe  the  tests  fully  and  also  cite  definite  evi¬ 
dence  with  reference  to  the  reliability  of  the 
interview,  the  letter  of  application,  and  other 
methods  of  selecting  employees.  It  might  be 
noted,  in  passing,  that  the  interview  has  been 
definitely  shown  not  to  be  the  excellent  method 
of  selection  which  Miss  White  believes  it  to  be. 

The  books  are : 

Freeman,  F.  B.,  “Mental  Tests,’’  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1926. 

Burtt,  H.  E.,  “Employment  Psychology,’’ 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1926. 


Cleveland  Convention  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence 

Summarized  by  DR.  CHARLES  H.  JUDD 

Dean,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 


The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  which  has  just  adjourned  was 
unique  in  its  organization.  Superintendent 
Stetson,  president  of  the  Department,  ap¬ 
pointed  seventy-five  committees,  each  of  which 
was  instructed  to  prepare  a  report  on  an 
assigned  topic.  The  membership  of  the  De¬ 
partment  was  distributed  among  these  com¬ 
mittees,  each  committee  consisting  of  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  members. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  in  democratic 
cooperation  in  attacking  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  United  States  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  superintendents  of  schools  of  this  country 
are  able,  when  they  unite,  to  formulate  for  the 
nation’s  schools  plans  which  are  worthy  of 
public  confidence  and  approval. 

There  was  not  expressed  in  any  of  the 
reports  of  committees  or  in  any  of  the 
addresses  presented  at  the  sessions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  and  its  affiliated  organizations  a  sin¬ 
gle  pessimistic  note  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  American  education.  There  was  frequent 
reference  to  the  fact  that  schools  have  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  depression  more  drastic  re¬ 
trenchments  than  have  the  other  services  of 
government.  There  was  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  this  situation  is  to  be  explained 
in  no  small  measure  by  the  neglect  of  school 
people  to  devote  as  much  energy  as  do  tax¬ 
payers’  associations  to  the  influencing  of  public 


opinion.  School  people  have  been  engrossed 
in  the  duty  of  keeping  schools  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  lack  of  proper  equipment  and 
in  spite  of  adequate  support.  They  have 
been  obliged,  because  of  the  abolition  of  child 
labor,  to  take  care  of  greatly  increased  school 
enrollments. 

Superintendents  will  go  home  from  this 
meeting  encouraged  to  ask  their  boards  for 
enlarged  facilities  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  schools.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  meeting,  made  by  a  business 
man,  exhorted  superintendents  to  demand  and 
secure  publicity  departments  for  their  school 
systems. 

Trend  Toward  Elimination  of  Young  Peo¬ 
ple  from  Industry  and  Great  Increase 
in  Adult  Leisure 

If  pessimism  did  not  appear  during  the 
meeting,  certainly  enthusiasm  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  school  activities  did.  It  was  pointed 
out  again  and  again  that  the  new  social  order 
which  has  come  into  existence  calls  for  im¬ 
provement  and  extension  of  education.  Facts 
were  presented  showing  that  the  nation  is 
tending  toward  the  complete  elimination  of 
young  people  from  industry.  It  is  tending 
toward  a  great  increase  of  adult  leisure.  It  is 
tending  toward  a  form  of  civilized  life  which 
makes  exacting  demands  on  every  individual 
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for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  intelligence 
of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  made  a  profound  impression  at  the 
time  of  the  first  general  session  by  pointing 
out  that  adult  education  has  been  increasing 
in  scope  and  in  the  number  of  persons  af¬ 
fected  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  thought  of  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  system.  Adult  education,  he  said, 
must  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important 
aspects  of  the  school  program. 

Courses  in  Social  Studies  Now  a  Necessity 

Senator  Copeland  of  New  York  reported  at 
the  Wednesday  morning  session  of  the  De¬ 
partment  some  of  the  findings  which  his  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate  secured  as 
a  result  of  their  examination  of  the  crime 
situation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  largest 
age  groups  among  criminals  are  those  young 
people  of  18  and  19.  years,  he  urged  the 
schools  to  add  to  their  regular  program  of 
academic  subjects  a  program  of  training  in 
conduct  and  character.  He  made  it  very  clear 
that  the  temptations  of  a  modern  complicated 
civilization  will  submerge  individuals  who  are 
not  trained  in  self-control  at  least  as  fully  as 
they  are  trained  in  the  conventional  school 
subjects. 

The  school  as  the  place  for  better  train¬ 
ing  in  conduct  and  character  was  reiterated 
by  a  number  of  speakers.  The  schools  have 
not  been  thought  of  until  recently  as  under 
obligation  to  present  courses  in  such  social 
studies  as  economics,  political  science  and 
sociology.  The  fact  is  stated  that  there  are 
so  many  different  views  with  regard  to  social 
problems  that  the  public  has  not  until  quite 
recently  thought  of  the  social  studies  as  suit¬ 
able  topics  for  treatment  in  the  schools.  The 
tide  has  certainly  turned  on  every  hand.  The 
demand  is  being  made  that  the  schools,  in 
contributing  to  the  rearing  of  a  generation 
intelligent  on  social  problems,  shall  not  make 
the  blunders  that  brought  the  world  into  the 
deplorable  situation  through  which  it  has  been 
passing. 

The  schools  are  taking  seriously  the  new 
mandate  to  cultivate  in  pupils  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  government  and  social  welfare.  There 
will  have  to  be  some  experimentation  before 
the  problems  of  social  education  are  solved. 
This  experiment  will  be  pushed  with  new  vigor 
as  a  result  of  this  meeting. 


Radicalism  in  Education  Under  Control 

There  has  been  for  some  months  past  an 
almost  hysterical  cry  among  a  small  group 
of  radical  educators  for  a  kind  of  social  in¬ 
struction  which  shall  be  competent  to  set¬ 
tle  all  the  problems  of  government  and 
industry  in  accord  with  all  the  extreme  views 
now  held  on  the  future  of  the  social  order. 
One  large  service  of  the  present  meeting  has 
been  to  put  this  small  group  of  highly  vocal 
radicals  in  its  place. 

Social  studies  will  certainly  be  given  in¬ 
creased  attention  in  the  schools,  but  these 
social  studies  will  be  of  the  sober  type  which 
comports  with  the  confidence  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  in  the  orderly  evolution  of 
democracy.  The  school  superintendents  of 
the  country  recognize,  as  was  vigorously 
pointed  out  by  Commissioner  Payson  Smith, 
that  the  solidarity  and  prosperity  of  this  nation 
depend  on  the  general  type  of  education  which 
has  been  administered  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  common  schools  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  last  sixty  years  in  free 
American  high  schools. 

Increased  Federal  Aid  for  Schools 

The  committee  on  financing  public  educa¬ 
tion  rendered  a  report  on  Wednesday  evening 
which  made  it  clear  that  small  taxing  units 
can  no  longer  maintain  public  governmental 
services,  including  education,  unless  there  is 
an  adjustment  of  the  taxing  systems  of  the 
country.  The  Federal  Government  has  laid 
its  hand  so  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the 
nation  through  the  income  tax  and  other  fed¬ 
eral  taxes  that  it  is  legitimate  for  the  minor 
governments  to  ask  for  Federal  support  of 
local  services.  Education  now  makes  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  Federal  aid  with  which  to  keep 
schools  in  operation,  and  is  prepared  to  go 
before  the  people  to  ask  their  cooperation  in 
securing  for  the  children  of  the  United  States 
the  privileges  of  an  education  no  less  com¬ 
prehensive  than  that  which  the  traditions  of 
the  nation  sanction  and  the  necessities  of  mod¬ 
ern  life  demand. 

E.  E.  Oberholtzer  of  Houston,  New 
President 

The  new  president,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  next  meeting,  is  Super- 
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intendent  E.  E.  Oberholtzer  of  Houston, 
Texas.  He  was  elected  without  opposition. 
He  was  born  in  Indiana,  and  has  for  some 
years  been  highly  successful  in  his  present 
position  in  the  South.  He  has  served  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  on  many  of 
its  important  committees.  He  was  this  year 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
He  takes  office  under  conditions  which  prom¬ 
ise  most  favorably  for  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Excerpts  from  Convention 
Addresses 

E.  E.  OBERHOLTZER 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Houston,  Texas 

From  Report  of  Resolution  Committee 

WE  believe  there  is  grave  danger  today 
that  the  social,  political,  and  industrial 
changes  will  move  forward  at  such  a  speed  that 
they  may  outstrip  the  schools.  To  this  end  we 
urge  that  more  attention  be  given  to  study  of 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions 
which  affect  the  life  and  welfare  of  our 
people.  .  .  . 

We  point  out  that  the  curriculums  of  many 
schools  are  deficient  in  courses  which  deal  with 
social  and  economic  problems.  Far  too  many 
traditional  subjects  have  been  retained  in  school 
programs  because  communities  have  insisted 
upon  having  the  young  people  educated  in  the 
same  way  that  the  older  generation  was  trained 
years  ago.  Many  new  subjects  have  been  in¬ 
jected  into  the  school  curriculum  as  a  result  of 
pressure  exerted  on  legislatures  by  groups  of 
well-meaning  reformers  having  no  broad  view 
of  the  purposes  or  methods  of  education.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  curriculum,  like  all 
other  aspects  of  modern  life,  must  be  revised. 
Curriculum  revision  is  an  obligation  of  the 
schools  no  less  important  than  teaching.  The 
public  must  be  prepared  to  support  curriculum 
revision  as  fully  as  it  supports  other  aspects  of 
school  work. 

GEORGE  F.  ZOOK 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

\y/  ITH  the  development  of  machinery  and 
™  new  processes,  the  operation  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  agriculture  become  more  com¬ 
plicated.  Unskilled  hand  labor  is  constantly 
being  supplemented  with  men  who  in  the  opera¬ 


tion  of  a  machine  use  their  hands  less  and  their 
heads  more.  Here  is  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  vocational 
education.  The  schools,  as  well  as  the  colleges, 
should  realize  that  the  increasing  proportion  of 
youth  who  now  go  in  for  further  education 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  great  variety 
of  vocations  which  the  new  processes  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  called  into  being. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  it  may  be 
said  that  the  schools  are  for  adults  as  well  as 
for  children.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  field 
of  vocational  education.  The  vocations  are 
changing  so  rapidly  these  days  that  many  a  man 
finds  that  the  vocation  for  which  he  prepared 
so  seriously  has  been  pulled  out  from  under 
him  by  economic  changes.  He  must,  therefore, 
prepare  himself  for  a  modification  of  his  old 
vocation  or  perhaps  for  an  entirely  new  one. 
The  need  for  appropriate  and  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  is  evi¬ 
dent.  Henceforth  many  an  adult  will  have  to 
learn  two  or  more  different  trades  in  the  course 
of  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

PAYSON  SMITH 

State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

P  ROM  this  place  should  and  will  go  out  the 

word  that  now,  and  not  later,  school  terms 
should  be  restored ;  that  now,  and  not  later, 
the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  lifted  at  least 
to  the  level  of  the  industrial  codes ;  that  now, 
and  not  later,  suitable  supplies  and  decent  text¬ 
books  be  put  in  the  hands  of  children. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  American 
people  have  seemed  to  falter  in  their  devotion 
to  education.  Twice  before  in  this  century 
education  has  stood  at  the  crossroads.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  almost  to  the  year,  after 
a  sweeping  economic  depression,  the  public 
schools  had  become  so  poor  that  parents  would 
not  send  children  to  them  if  they  could  afford 
to  send  them  to  private  tuition  schools.  But 
in  the  1830's  a  group  of  leaders,  conspicuous 
among  them  Horace  Mann,  went  to  the  people 
and  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  rescue 
both  of  the  ideals  and  the  substance  of  popular 
education.  So  effectively  did  those  leaders  do 
their  work  that  there  began  a  movement  which 
swept  across  the  country,  fixing  firmly  and 
finally  the  principle  of  free  democratic  education. 

It  is  not  what  happened  to  the  support  of  our 
schools  in  periods  of  depression,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  education 
after  the  depression  had  passed,  that  is  signifi¬ 
cant  to  us  now. 

The  world  needs  today  not  so  much  institu¬ 
tions  that  will  train  youth  for  Fascism  or 
Hitlerism  or  Bolshevism  or  any  other  “ism,” 
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even  Americanism,  as  it  needs  institutions  that 
will  develop  thinking,  reasoning  beings  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  to  master  individually  and 
together  their  own  life  situations. 

School-savings  plans  have  been  adopted  in 
hundreds  of  school  systems  in  the  sincere  belief 
that  they  W'ill  promote  personal  thrift.  Candor 
compels  the  admission  that  in  thousands  of  cases 
they  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  serve  only 
as  a  weekly  draft  on  fatliers’  or  mothers’  pock- 
etbooks,  costing  the  pupil  not  an  iota  of  plan¬ 
ning  or  self-denial.  When  thrift  education 
includes  some  plan  by  which  the  child  can  make 
savings  in  relation  to  his  own  allowance  or 
earnings  or  in  relation  to  his  own  planning,  it 
will  take  on  some  significance  as  an  educational 
experience,  and  not  until  then  will  it  do  so. 
In  other  words,  much  of  this  program  is  now 
highly  idealistic  and  gets  nowhere.  Let  it 
take  on  the  form  of  realism  and  then  it  will 
arrive. 

Education  should  not  be  so  much  interested 
in  producing  citizens  according  to  a  pattern,  or 
with  reference  to  a  now  pending  civic  problem. 
Education  is  or  should  be  much  more  concerned 
wdth  helping  boys  and  girls  to  develop  so  that 
they  will  have  the  intelligence  and  the  will  to 
meet  adequately  the  problems  of  their  own 
times. 

The  entire  means  of  the  child’s  growth  are 
to  be  found  in  his  own  world.  All  the  social 
implications  of  education  are  there  and  not  in 
some  far-oflf  situation.  It  may  well  be  that  in 
this  opening  era  of  the  better  application  we 
shall  find  our  greatest  service  to  be  that  of 
gearing  our  schools  more  nicely,  not  to  our 
needs,  but  to  the  needs  of  those  we  seek  to 
educate. 

It  must  have  been  great  fun  to  have  been  a 
pathfinder  in  1835  or  in  1880.  Perhaps  that 
joy  can  be  recaptured  in  1934. 

J.  B.  EDMONSON 

Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan 

The  problem  of  effective  articulation  between 
units  in  our  educational  system  demands  crit¬ 
ical  analysis  of  some  former  and  present  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices.  As  educators  we  should 
cease  thinking  of  our  educational  system  as 
composed  of  public  education  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  should  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
need  a  unified  system  with  effective  articulation 
of  the  different  parts. 

There  is  a  growing  group  of  college  and  pub¬ 
lic  school  leaders  and  an  increasing  number  of 
laymen  w'ho  believe  that  good  public  and  valid 
educational  policy  demands  that  opportunities 
for  worth-while  training  beyond  the  secondary 
school  should  be  greatly  extended. 


In  spite  of  the  opposition  from  various 
sources,  our  higher  institutions  are  changing ; 
and  we  hope  that  many  of  the  changes  will 
l)rove  to  be  genuinely  progressive  and  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
education,  including  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education,  and  framed  in  terms  of  the 
interests  of  social  well-being  of  the  state  as 
the  agency  creating  it  and  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  financial  support. 

•  •  • 

University  of  Chicago 
Conference  on  Business 
Education 

1934  Theme:  Business  Education  and  the 
Consumer 

Business  teachers  the  country  over  are 
acutely  aware  of  many  impending  changes 
in  their  field.  The  problems  involved  in  a  new 
type  of  business  education  concern  those 
teaching  in  high  schools  in  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  areas  as  well  as  those  in  agricultural 
sections.  One  of  the  most  frequently  sug¬ 
gested  changes  needed  in  business  education, 
especially  on  the  secondary  school  level,  is  the 
desirability  of  greater  attention  to  consumer 
education.  There  has  been  some  discussion  of 
this  problem  in  the  professional  journals 
devoted  to  business  education,  but  relatively 
few  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  a  program 
of  work  in  this  field  can  be  established  and 
the  kind  of  content  it  should  involve. 

Teachers  are  interested  in  learning  of  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  classroom  material  for  con¬ 
sumer  education  and  need  to  know  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  institute  a  program  in  their 
schools.  With  the  practical  problems  of  the 
business  teacher  in  mind,  the  Second  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Business  Education  to  be  held  at  the 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  organized  around  these  problems; 
(a)  the  present  position  of  the  consumer  and 
available  sources  of  information,  and  (b)  in¬ 
troducing  the  program  in  the  schools.  The 
first  day’s  session  will  center  around  the  for¬ 
mer  and  the  second  around  the  latter. 

Business  teachers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  from  leaders  who  have  faced  practical 
■problems  in  the  field  of  consumer  education 
both  within  and  without  the  school.  Among 
those  who  may  perhaps  be  new  to  secondary 
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commercial  educators  are  Professor  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  who  is  in  charge  of  economic  educa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Consumer’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  the  NRA;  Professor  Hazel" 
Kyrk,  author  of  “Economics  of  Consump¬ 
tion”  and  “Economic  Problems  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily,”  as  well  as  other  noteworthy  studies  on 
consumption  problems;  Mr.  Joseph  Grein, 
who  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  City 
Sealer  of  Chicago  has  for  a  number  of  years 
dealt  with  the  practical  problems  confronting 
the  consumer;  Professor  Henry  Harap,  whose 
“Education  of  the  Consumer”  and  “Economic 
Life  and  the  Curriculum”  are  pioneer  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  field;  Professor  L.  V.  Koos, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Survey  of 
Secondary  Education;  and  Dean  W.  H.  Spen¬ 
cer,  whose  texts  on  law  and  business  are  well 
known. 

The  dates  for  the  conference,  June  27  and 
28,  have  been  so  arranged  that  those  wishing 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  may  include  both  gather¬ 
ings.  The  luncheon  meetings  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar  at  the  first  Conference  of  last  year  that 
they  will  again  be  held  in  connection  with  this 
year’s  conference  so  that  visitors  from  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas  and  getting 
acquainted  with  their  colleagues  from  other 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Harold  G.  Shields. 

The  complete  program  of  the  conference 
will  appear  in  the  May  issue. — Ed. 

•  •  • 

The  Cleveland  Meeting  oF  the 

N.  A.  C.  T.  T.  I. 

aT  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  Cleveland, 
/>  February  24,  the  National  Association 

of  Commercial  Teacher-Training  Institutions 

adopted  a  plan  for  publishing  a  series  of  bul¬ 
letins  within  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  The 
plan,  as  presented  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  is  as  follows: 

April,  1934.  Annual  convention  report. 

October,  1934.  Abstracts  of  important  re¬ 
search  studies  in  business  education  and  closely 
related  fields  of  education  and  business  with  a 
bibliography  of  all  researches  completed  or  in 
process  during  the  current  school  year. 


William  R.  Odell 

New  President,  National  Association  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher-Training  Institutions 

December,  1934,  Current  practices  and  prob 
lems  in  business  teacher  training,  with  a  se¬ 
lected  bibliography  of  recent  books,  magazine 
articles,  bulletins,  and  other  literature. 

February,  1935.  Current  practices  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  business  education  (apart  from  teacher 
training)  with  a  carefully  selected  bibliography 
of  recent  books,  magazine  articles,  bulletins, 
and  other  literature. 

The  commission  would  undertake  the  editing 
of  these  four  publications  by  the  appointment 
from  its  membership  of  four  bulletin  commit¬ 
tees,  one  for  each  publication.  \  central  and 
unifying  responsibility  would  be  placed  in  the 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  William  R.  Odell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;  Vice  President,  R.  G.  Walters,  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Luvicy  M.  Hill,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln;  Treasurer,  Paul  A.  Carlson, 
Whitewater  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin, 

This  organization  is  doing  an  exceptionally 
fine  piece  of  work  in  the  upbuilding  of  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training  and  deserves  the 
wholehearted  support  of  all  the  members  of 
the  commercial  education  profession. 
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Editorial  Comment 


The  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  which 
met  in  Cleveland  the  last  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  might  well  be  called  a  “prosperity  con¬ 
vention.”  The  convention  atmosphere  lacked 
the  gloom  that  pervaded  the  otherwise  excel¬ 
lent  meeting  in  Minneapolis  last  year.  While 
school  finances  still  occupied  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  on  all  the  programs,  the  need  for  adapt¬ 
ing  educational  objectives  to  a  changing  social 
order  was  greatly  emphasized.  Nearly  every 
group  meeting  as  well  as  the  general  programs 
pointed  toward  increased  efficiency  for  the 
schools,  and  definite  plans  for  reorientation 
and  re-adaptation  w'ere  made. 

Superintendent  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  Houston, 
Texas,  was  elected  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  1934-35.  President  Paul  C.  Stetson, 
retiring,  becomes  first  vice  president,  and  A.  J. 
Stoddard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  second  vice  president.  George 
Bush,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pasadena, 
California,  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  summary  of  the  convention  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  which  was  delivered  over 
the  radio  just  as  the  convention  closed,  is  an 
excellent  interpretation  of  this  significant  meet¬ 
ing.  We  are  publishing  it  in  full  in  this  issue 
and  are  supplementing  it  with  excerpts  from 
several  of  the  convention  addresses  (p.  477). 

We  direct  thoughtful  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  outcomes  of  this  great  gathering  of 
educational  leaders.  We  feel  it  is  imperative 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
objectives  of  business  education  and  a  more 
sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of 
business  education  problems  on  the  part  of 
this  very  group  of  educators  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  nation.  We  cannot  hope  to  talk  a 
common  language  with  superintendents  of 
schools  unless  and  until  we  see  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  objectives  as  we  wish  they 
would  see  ours.  Let  us  take  this  fortunate 
opportunity  to  get  more  than  an  incidental 
understanding  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  the 
thinking,  the  planning,  and  the  achievements 
of  that  most  important  body,  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
.Association. 


Integrity  of  Subject  Matter 

WE  are  tremendously  overworking  the  idea 
of  the  flux  and  change  in  values  in  the 
subjects  that  are  really  worth  teaching.  Far 
more  of  them  are  permanent  and  relatively 
universal  than  are  changed  or  local  in  their 
nature. 

There  are  at  present  on  file  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  35,000  different 
curricula,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  teachers  within  the  past  ten  years. 
In  the  opinion  of  such  national  curriculum 
authorities  as  Bagley,  Horn,  ’  and  Whipple 
there  is  no  justification  whatsoever  for  every 
American  community  to  have  a  school  cur¬ 
riculum  all  its  own. 

Regardless  of  geographical  location,  com¬ 
mercial  education  curricula  should  adhere  to  a 
common  core  of  content  and  a  common  facili¬ 
ty  in  the  use  of  business  tools.  Business 
training  to  meet  special  community  needs  may 
supplement  this  basic  business  education  but 
should  not  be  substituted  for  it. 

Business  Experience 

ONE  commercial  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tion  has  the  following  rule  which  it  ob¬ 
serves  rather  closely  with  regard  to  prospec¬ 
tive  commercial  teachers;  “No  business  ex¬ 
perience,  no  recommendation.” 

In  principle,  we  quite  agree  with  that  rule, 
but  how  is  one  to  judge  the  value  of  business 
experience?  In  some  offices  it  would  be  valu¬ 
able;  in  other  offices,  worse  than  no  experi¬ 
ence  at  all. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  teachers  in  trying 
to  obtain  business  experience  learn  so  much 
that  is  not  so.  They  acquire  false  ideas  of 
working  standards.  With  them,  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  proves  to  be  dangerous. 

While  we  have  always  favored  business 
experience  for  commercial  teachers,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  teacher  can  learn  more  about 
business  from  authoritative  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  he  can  from  actual  experience  in  a 
large  number  of  offices.  In  other  words, 
•  ever>’thing  depends  on  the  character  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  teacher  gets  in  the  business 
office. 
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Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  Broadcasting  Shorthand  by  Television  Over  Station  W9XK, 

University  of  Iowa 


Teaching  Shorthand  by  Telev 

May  Now  Open  to  Popul 


ision 


erson 


Television  station  WQXK,  located  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  its  Electrical  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  pioneering  in  the  broadest  type  of 
educational  sound-sight  broadcasts,  and  not 
only  exploiting  but  also  developing  the  tech¬ 
nique  in  this  field.  Typical  of  the  programs 
already  successfully  transmitted  are  sound- 
sight  lectures  on  oral  hygiene  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Drain,  of  the  Dental  College;  lessons  in  free¬ 
hand  charcoal  sketching,  by  Aden  Arnold,  of 
the  Plastic  and  Grapnic  Arts  Department; 
reading  of  architectural  drawings  by  F.  G. 
Higbee,  Professor  of  Engineering  Drawing; 
lessons  in  physics  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Lapp;  and  an 
evaluation  of  shorthand  systems,  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Blackstone,  Director,  Commercial  Teacher 
Training,  and  nationally  known  for  his  work 
in  commercial  education  research. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  Dr. 
Blackstone  writing  in  shorthand  while  he  was 
broadcasting  a  talk  over  station  WQXK  last 
year.  This  sound-sight  lecture  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  broadcast  of  shorthand  by 
television.  Dr.  Blackstone  is  to  give  this 
spring  a  series  of  ten  weekly  television  broad¬ 
casts  on  shorthand  for  personal  use.  We 
predict  that  his  broadcasts  will  be  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  the  forerunner  of  similar  programs  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  trend  toward 
the  learning  of  shorthand  for  personal  use  on 
the  part  of  professional  men  and  women  and 
business  executives  is  unmistakable.  This 
generation  is  impatient  of  the  brake  that  is  put 
upon  written  expression  through  the  use  of  the 
cumbersome  system  of  longhand  writing  to 
which  those  who  do  not  know  shorthand  are 
restricted. 
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David  Sa  rnoff’s  Secretary 

An  Interview  with  Alta  Santee  Starzel,  Who  Left  the  Commercial  Teaching  Profession 
to  Prove  to  Herself  That  She  Could  Practice  What  She  Had  Been  Preaching 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


The  life  of  a  busy  executive’s  secretary  is 
no  sinecure.  There  is  the  constant  pres¬ 
sure  of  innumerable  business  details  that 
must  have  prompt  attention,  the  necessity  of 
working  at  maximum  speed,  and  often  for  long 
hours.  But  there  is  also  the  unequalled  thrill  of 
being  at  the  center  of  the  business  machine, 
where  the  intricate  processes  of  business  and 
the  development  of  significant  policies  may  be 
observed.  And  there  is,  too,  the  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  rendering  efficient  assistance  to 
a  busy  and  grateful  executive. 

So  said  Alta  Santee  Starzel,  in  her  office  on 
the  fifty-third  floor  of  the  R.C.A.  Building  in 
Radio  City,  New  York.  After  a  teaching 
career  in  the  public  schools  of  Nashua  and 
Clarion,  Iowa,  climaxed  by  two  years,  which 
she  describes  as  invaluable,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Clay  D.  Slinker  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Department  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  school  system,  she  arrived  in 
New  York  via  several  interesting  secretarial 
positions  in  Chicago.  For  the  past  five  years 
she  has  been  at  her  present  post  as  secretary’ 
to  David  Sarnoff,  President  of  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  a  vast  enterprise  that, 
through  its  various  subsidiaries,  engages  in 
radio  broadcasting,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  radio  receiving  and  transmitting  sets,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  sending  radiograms  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  to  ships  at  sea,  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  exhibition  of  talking  motion  pictures, 
and  a  score  of  other  activities  in  related  fields. 

David  Sarnoff’s  name  first  flashed  to  fame 
in  1912,  when,  as  radio  operator  at  the  pow¬ 
erful  John  Wanamaker  station  in  New  York, 
he  played  a  leading  part  in  the  rescue  opera¬ 
tions  in  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the 
sea,  the  sinking  of  the  SS.  “Titanic.”  His 
hand  sent  out  the  signals  that  sped  aid  to  the 
distressed  vessel,  and  for  seventy-two  hours 
he  remained  at  his  post  alone,  bringing  to 
the  entire  world  the  dramatic  news  of  the 
disaster, 

Senatore  Guglielmo  Marconi,  acclaimed  as 
the  “father  of  radio,”  is  an  intimate  personal 


Alta  Santee  Starzel 

In  Her  Office  on  the  Fifty-third  Floor  of  the 
R.C.A.  Building,  New  York  City 


friend  of  Mr.  Sarnoff,  and  their  long-standing 
friendship  resulted  in  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  for  Mrs.  Starzel.  When  Senatore 
Marconi,  accompanied  by  Marchesa  Marconi, 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Italy  last  fall 
to  attend  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
as  the  guest  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Mrs.  Starzel  served  as  his  American 
secretary. 

Would  she  some  day  return  to  teaching? 
Mrs.  Starzel  smiled  enigmatically — perhaps, 
she  does  not  know,  who  can  foretell  the  fu¬ 
ture?  She  has  not  lost  her  keen  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  the  business  teacher’s 
problems,  though  she  has  been  working  in  the 
“field.”  Her  varied  business  experience  has 
increased  her  sincere  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  boys  and  girls  thorough 
and  suitable  preparation  for  the  task  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living  in  modem  business.  It  has  thrown 
into  bold  relief,  against  the  actual  require- 
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ments  of  business,  the  excellence  of  many  her  students  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  commercial  training  and  the  deplor-  world  they  would  be  preparing  to  enter.  Reali- 
able  deficiency  of  others.  Should  she  ever  ty  and  substance  would  make  her  teaching 
return  to  the  classroom,  she  would  bring  to  more  purposeful. 


The  Wash  inston  Alphabet 

^^New-DeaK^  Agencies  Briefly  Explained 


AAA — Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion. — Plans  curtailment  of  certain  basic  farm 
commodities,  in  order  to  cut  down  existing 
surplus,  and  makes  compensatory  payments  to 
farmers  who  agree  to  reduce  acreage. 

AVA* — Administration  of  Veterans’  Affairs. 
— Directs  Veterans’  Administration,  which  ex¬ 
tends  relief  to  war  veterans  and  to  dependents 
of  dead  veterans. 

BOB* — Bureau  of  the  Budget. — Assembles 
and  revises  department  estimates ;  proposes 
changes  in  interest  of  economy. 

CAB — ^^Consumers’  Advisory  Board. — Part  of 
NRA ;  observes  and  reports  effects  upon  con¬ 
suming  public  of  prices  under  codes. 

CCC — Civilian  Conservation  Corps. — Enrolls 
and  employs  personnel  to  carry  on  conservation 
tasks  in  national  forests. 

CCC — Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Buys 
and  sells  farm  and  other  commodities,  loans  or 
borrows  thereon ;  assists  in  crop  reduction  and 
marketing  in  connection  with  relief  plans. 

CSB — Central  Statistical  Board. — Effects  co¬ 
ordination  of  statistical  services  incident  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  NIRA. 

CWA — Civil  Works  Administration. — Off¬ 
shoot  of  Public  Works  Administration;  provides 
emergency  employment  on  local  improvement 
projects  as  substitute  for  “dole.” 

DLB — Deposit  Liquidation  Board.. — Makes 
advances  to  liquidating  agents  against  assets  so 
as  to  release  funds  for  distribution  to  depositors 
of  closed  banks. 

EC — Executive  Council. — Organization  of 
President’s  consultants  created  to  prevent  dupli¬ 
cation  of  reconstruction  activities. 

EHC — Emergency  Housing  Corporation. — 
Engages  directly  in  slum  clearance  and  erection 
of  low-cost  housing;  assists  public  bodies  and 
others  in  such  projects. 

EHF.A. — Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority. 
— Serves  in  connection  with  TVA  in  equipping 
Tennessee  Valley  for  distribution  of  electricity. 

FAC  A — Federal  Alcohol  Control  Adminis¬ 
tration. — Carries  out  provisions  of  approved 
codes  and  marketing  agreements  to  control 
liquor  traffic. 

*  In  existence  before  March  3,  1933. 


FCA — Farm  Credit  Administration. — Makes 
advances  to  agricultural  producers  and  to  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporations. 

FCT — Federal  Coordinator  of  Transporta¬ 
tion. — Proposes  methods  by  which  groups  of 
steam  and  electric  railways  may  avoid  waste 
and  unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities. 

FDIC — Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion. — Purchases,  holds  and  liquidates  assets  of 
national  banks  closed  by  Controller  and  insures 
up  to  $2,500  each  deposit  in  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  non-member 
participating  banks. 

FERA — Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration. — Cooperates  with  and  makes  grants  to 
individual  States  for  relief ;  administers  Federal 
Civil  Works  and  Surplus  Relief  Corporation. 

FESB — Federal  Employment  Stabilization 
Board. — Cooperates  in  formulating  methods  of 
advance  planning ;  advises  on  trend  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  volume  of  construction. 

FHLB — Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.. — 
Includes  as  members  building  loan  associations, 
savings  banks  and  mortgage  institutions  which 
subscribed  for  stock ;  loans  are  made  for  build¬ 
ing. 

FPC* — Federal  Power  Commission. — Con¬ 
trols  power  sites  on  navigable  waters  and  on 
public  lands ;  regulates  rates. 

FRB* — Federal  Reserve  Board. — Determines 
discount  rates  charged  by  member  banks,  super¬ 
vises  transactions  and  open-market  operations, 
makes  examinations  of  reserve  banks. 

FTC* — Federal  Trade  Commission. — Brings 
proceedings  to  prevent  unfair  competition,  in¬ 
vestigates  business  conduct  (except  among 
banks  and  carriers)  and  anti-trust  act  violations. 

GFA* — Grain  Futures  Administration. — 
Supervises  trading  in  grain  futures. 

HOLC — Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. — 
Designed  to  aid  owners  of  mortgaged  homes; 
exchanges  its  bonds  for  home  mortgages  of  less 
than  $14,000. 

lAB — Industrial  Advisory  Board. — Composed 
of  nine  industrialists  and  merchants  who,  under 
rotation  plan,  observe  and  counsel  the  NRA. 

ICC* — Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — 
Regulates  rates  of  common  carriers;  charged 
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with  preparing  railway  consolidation  plan ;  gov¬ 
erns  issuance  of  carriers’  securities. 

JEB  —  Joint  Economy  Board  —  Suggests 
economies;  composed  of  budget  and  planning 
branch  chief,  War  Department  budget  advisers, 
and  ten  army  and  navy  officers. 

LAB — Labor  .Advisory  Board. — Adjunct  of 
XRA;  consulted  on  effects  of  codes  and  policies 
on  workers. 

NCB — National  Compliance  Board. — Division 
of  NR.\ ;  inquires  into  complaints  of  violations 
of  codes. 

NEC — National  Emergency  Council. — Com¬ 
posed  of  Attorney  General,  Secretaries  of  In¬ 
terior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Budget 
Director  and  other  executives. 

NLB — National  Labor  Board. — Deals  with 
labor  controversies  arising  under  codes. 

NRA — National  Recovery  .Administration. — 
Arranges  codes  with  purpose  of  eliminating  un¬ 
fair  competition,  lessening  unemployment  by 
shortening  hours,  and  increasing  minimum 
wages. 

P.AB — Petroleum  Administration  Board. — 
Supervises  production  of  crude  and  refined  oil 
and  inquires  into  violations. 

PIA. — Petroleum  Industry  Administration. — 
Administers  NRA  oil  code ;  sets  price  limits. 

PSAC — Non-member  Preferred  Stock  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee. — Functions  in  relation  to  RFC 
purchases  of  preferred  stock,  capital  notes  and 
debentures  of  banks. 

PWA  —  Public  Works  Administration.  — 
Makes  allotments  from  the  $3,300,000,000  fund 
authorized  by  Congress  for  public  construction, 
conservation,  and  slum  clearance  projects. 

RFC* — Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
— Aids  in  financing  agriculture,  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry;  facilitates  exports  by  loans  to  banks, 
railroads,  &c. ;  buys  bank  preferred  stock. 

SAB — Science  .Advisory  Board. — Coordinates 
scientific  activities  of  various  government  de¬ 
partments. 

TV  A — Tennessee  Valley  Authority.. — Con¬ 
trols  development  of  Muscle  Shoals  and  other 
water  power  resources  in  Tennessee  Valley  and 
plans  to  develop  region  as  economic  unit. 

USES — United  States  Employment  Service. 
— Designed  to  develop  a  national  system  of  em¬ 
ployment  offices. — The  Ncu>  York  Times. 

•  •  • 

A  Correction 

IN  our  report  of  an  address  made  by  Miss 
N.  Mae  Sawyer  before  the  Cincinnati  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  (March  issue,  page  418),  a  por¬ 
tion  of  her  address  was  erroneously  interpre¬ 


ted.  We  are  pleased  to  quote  Miss  Sawyer's 
actual  words,  which  should  be  substituted  for 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  published  in 
the  March  issue. — Editor. 

Correspondence  is  primarily  arranging  titles. 
But  it  is  better  to  teach  alphabetic  arrangement 
by  means  of  cards  than  by  means  of  corre¬ 
spondence  because  on  the  card  there  is  only  one 
title,  while  on  a  piece  of  correspondence  there 
is  the  name  on  the  letterhead,  the  name  of  the 
party  addressed,  the  name  of  the  party  signing 
the  letter,  or  sometimes  a  name  in  the  body  of 
the  letter,  and  in  order  to  arrange  the  name 
alphabetically,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine 
under  which  name  the  letter  should  be  filed. 

Correspondence  to  be  used  for  practice  should 
be  real.  It  should  be  carefully  chosen  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  business  problems  and  it 
all  should  be  written  either  to,  from,  or  by  one 
company  in  whose  office  the  student  should  pre¬ 
tend  he  is  working. 


Textbooks  Raise  Health 
Hazard 

Some  Are  Disease  Spreaders 

The  health  of  school  children  throughout 
the  nation  is  endangered  by  the  fact  that 
reduced  school  expenditures  requires  them  to 
use  unsanitary  as  well  as  unsightly  teMbooks, 
according  to  reports  presented  at  a  conference 
on  better  hygiene  in  handling  school  text¬ 
books  held  recently  in  Washington  at  the  call 
of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
George  F.  Zook. 

The  life  of  a  school  textbook,  it  was  pointed 
out,  is  approximately  three  years.  Due  to 
lack  of  funds  this  usage  is  being  extended 
considerably.  Often  these  “overworked” 
books  have  pages  missing  and  not  a  few  are 
out  of  date,  the  reports  said. 

The  conference  urged  that  the  “relatively 
small  outlay  for  textbooks  and  other  materials 
handled  by  children”  should  not  be  reduced. 

While  it  was  conceded  that  studies  thus  far 
fail  to  furnish  positive  proof  of  transmission 
of  disease  through  common  use  of  textbooks, 
the  conference  asked  that  school  administra¬ 
tors  put  forth  more  efforts  to  prevent  chil¬ 
dren  with  infectious  diseases  from  being  in 
school  and  to  insure  safer  handling  of  books 
by  children. — New  York  Sun. 
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A  Plan  for  Gradins  Transcripts 

By  W.  W.  LIHLEJOHN 


Instructor,  High  School. 

After  considerable  experimentation,  I 
have  found  the  following  method  of 
'  grading  transcription  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  both  from  the  standpoint  of  accuracy 
and  conservation  of  the  teacher’s  time.  Two 
scales  are  necessary,  one  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  error  and  one  to  determine  the 
actual  grade.  Both  are  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations. 

In  grading  transcripts  we  observe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  routine: 

1.  The  transcribed  letters  are  given  to  the 
students  the  day  following  their  transcription, 
care  being  taken  that  no  student  is  given  his 
or  her  own  transcript.  As  the  instructor  reads 
the  correct  copy  of  each  letter  to  the  class, 
the  students  check  all  errors.  Then  they  count 
the  number  of  errors  in  each  letter  and  place 
a  large  X  across  any  letter  in  which  the  errors 
exceed  five  per  cent,  the  maximum  number 
of  permissible  errors. 

Next,  the  students  total  the  errors  on  all 
letters  not  marked  X.  Each  student  writes 
the  words  “Graded  by”  and  signs  his  name  on 
the  letters  he  checks.  If  it  seems  desirable 
to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  one  who  checks 
a  paper,  each  student  may  be  assigned  a  num¬ 
ber  which  he  then  uses  instead  of  his  name. 


Transcription  Scale  No.  1, 

FOR  Ascertaining  Percentage  of  Error 


Per 

Cent. 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

-.0 

.0 

.5 

.25 

.3 

.35 

.4 

.45 

.5 

.55 

.6 

1.0 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

1. 1 

1.2 

1.5 

.75 

.9 

1.05 

1.2 

1.35 

1.5 

1.65 

1.8 

2.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.5 

1.25 

1.5 

1.75 

2.0 

2.25 

2.5 

2.75 

3.0 

3.0 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

1.75 

2.1 

2.45 

2.8 

3.15 

3.5 

3.85 

4.2 

4.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

4.5 

2.25 

2.7 

3.15 

3.6 

4.05 

4.5 

4.95 

5.4 

5.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.5 

6.0 

Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Occasionally  it  is  well  for  the  instructor  to 
check  all  papers  carefully  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  students  are  finding  all  errors.  Er¬ 
rors  overlooked  by  the  student  checker  should 
be  charged  against  both  the  one  who  made 
them  and  the  one  who  overlooked  them. 

2.  The  papers  are  graded  thus: 

a.  Determine  the  average  length  of  the  letters. 

b.  Divide  the  total  errors  made  on  acceptable 
letters — those  with  five  per  cent  or  fewer  er¬ 
rors — by  the  number  of  acceptable  letters  to  get 
the  average  number  of  errors  per  letter. 

c.  On  Scale  No.  1  under  the  column  repre¬ 
senting  the  average  length  of  the  letters  graded 
read  down  until  you  come  to  the  figure  that 
most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  figure  obtained 
in  step  h.  Read  across  to  the  per  cent  column  at 


Transcription  Scale  No.  2, 
FOR  Ascertaining  Actual  Grade 


Per  Cent. 

Number  of  Letters  Dictated 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

.00 

100 

93 

85 

78 

70 

63 

.25 

99 

92 

84 

77 

69 

62 

.50 

98 

91 

83 

76 

68 

61 

.75 

98 

91 

83 

76 

68 

61 

1.00 

97 

90 

82 

75 

67 

60 

1.25 

96 

89 

81 

74 

66 

59 

1.50 

95 

88 

80 

73 

65 

58 

1.75 

94 

87 

79 

72 

64 

57 

2.00 

94 

87 

79 

72 

64 

57 

2.25 

93 

86 

78 

71 

63 

56 

2.50 

92 

85 

77 

70 

62 

55 

2.75 

91 

84 

76 

69 

61 

54 

3.00 

91 

84 

76 

69 

61 

54 

3.25 

90 

83 

75 

68 

60 

53 

3.50 

89 

82 

74 

67 

59 

52 

3.75 

87 

81 

73 

66 

58 

51 

4.00 

88 

81 

73 

66 

58 

51 

4.25 

87 

80 

72 

64 

57 

50 

4.50 

86 

79 

71 

63 

56 

49 

4.75 

85 

78 

70 

62 

55 

48 

5.00 

84 

77 

69 

61 

54 

47 
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the  extreme  left.  The  figure  at  this  point  repre¬ 
sents  the  percentage  of  error. 

The  scale  illustrated  begins  with  letters  fifty 
words  in  length  and  increases  by  tens  until  one 
hundred  and  twenty  is  reached.  If  longer  letters 
are  desired  the  size  of  the  chart  may  be  increased. 

d.  On  Scale  No.  2  read  down  the  per  cent 
column  until  you  come  to  the  figure  obtained 
from  Scale  No.  1.  Then  read  across  to  the  right. 
The  number  appearing  at  the  intersection  with 
the  proper  column  represents  the  grade  on  the 
transcription.  By  way  of  illustration:  assume 
that  the  student  has  five  satisfactory  letters  with 
2.5  per  cent  errors.  This  per  cent  of  errors  gives 
a  grade  of  85. 


I  devote  two  days  each  week  to  transcrip¬ 
tion,  giving  six  letters  each  day.  The  letters 
are  dictated  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  of  the  shorthand  class.  The  notes  are 
taken  up  and  given  out  for  transcription  dur¬ 
ing  the  typing  period.  Short  letters  at  slow 
rates  of  speed  are  used  in  the  beginning  and 
the  length  of  the  letters  and  the  speed  of  dic¬ 
tation  are  increased  from  time  to  time.  I  use 
six  letters  because  I  have  found  that  the 
average  student  can  transcribe  that  number 
during  a  forty-five  minute  period,  but  scales 
can  easily  be  worked  out  for  fewer  and  longer 
letters  if  desired. 


Connecticut  Business  Educators*  Association 
To  Conduct  Annual  Contests 

At  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport,  April  21 


CONTESTS  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting  will  be  the  main  events  of 
the  morning  session  of  the  thirty-second  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Business 
Educators’  Association  meeting  in  Bridgeport 
all  day  Saturday,  April  21. 

Twenty  silver  loving  cups  and  a  number  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winning  teams  and  individuals.  The 
bookkeeping  tests  for  this  contest  have  been 
prepared  by  Louis  J.  Fish,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  for  the  City  of  Boston. 

Professor  Atlee  L.  Percy,  Boston  University, 
will  have  charge  of  the  bookkeeping  contest; 


George  W.  Gaskill,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the 
typewriting  contest;  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  El- 
dridge,  Simmons  College,  the  shorthand  con¬ 
test. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Worcester  Warren,  will  address  the  con- 
v'ention  on  the  subject,  “WTiat  a  Business 
Course  Should  Offer  to  Its  Constituents.” 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

President,  Paul  M.  Boynton,  Central  High 
School,  Bridgeport;  Vice  President,  Ralph  C. 
Short,  Short’s  Secretarial  School,  Stamford : 
Secretary,  Lillian  N.  Sultan,  Central  High 
School,  Bridgeport;  Treasurer,  Dr.  George  S. 
Murray,  Commercial  High  School,  New  Haven. 


Paih,  M.  Boynton  Ralph  C.  Short  Lillian  N.  Sultan  George  S.  Murray 
President  Vice  President  Secretary  Treasurer 
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Program  of  the 

Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association 

April  21,  Frick  Training  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9  a.m.  Registration 

General  Meeting 

9 :30  a.m.  Election  of  Officers.  Reix)rts  of  Committees. 

Sectional  Meetings 


10  a.m. 

Administration  of  Commercial  Edccation 
Chairman:  W.  M.  Sharp,  Principal  of  Evening  School, 
Taylor  Allderdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Address;  “Administrator  and  Commercial  Teacher,”  P. 

S.  Spangler,  President,  Duffs’-Iron  City  College, 
Pittsburgh. 

Ccnnmentator;  Robert  Crawford.  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Aliquippa. 

Arithmetic 

Chairman;  VV.  Collings,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City. 

Address:  “The  Correlating  of  Business  Arithmetic  with 
Bookkeeping,”  Elizabeth  Ann  Whinery,  Pittsburgh 
Academy,  Pittsburgh. 

Commentator:  Alice  G.  Whitten,  Latimer  High  School, 
Pittsburgh. 

Commercial  Geography 

Chairman:  C.  H.  Longenecker,  Taylor  Allderdice  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

Address:  “A  Plan  for  Teaching  Commercial  Geography 
in  One  Semester,”  Marie  N.  McLaughlin,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School.  Pittsburgh. 

Commentator ;  Pauline  L.  Hildebrand,  High  Schoiil,  Ali- 
(|uippa. 

Sai.es.mansiiip 

Chairman;  F.  H.  Sumrall,  Head  of  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City. 

Address:  “The  Use  of  Pictures  in  the  Teaching  of 
Salesmanship”  (an  illustrated  talk),  Bernard  A.  Shilt. 
Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Commentator:  Margaret  A.  Castle,  South  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

Shorthand 

Chairman:  Edith  M.  Winchester,  Head  of  Department 
of  Secretarial  Studies,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh. 

Address:  “The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand,” 
Ann  Brewington,  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Commentator:  Clarissa  Hills,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  High  School,  Johnstown. 

Penmanship 

Chairman:  O.  D.  Montgomery,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

Address:  “A  Program  in  the  Supervision  of  Handwrit¬ 
ing  in  the  Public  Schools,”  Frank  M.  Gatto,  Assistant 
Director  of  Curriculum  Study,  Pittsburgh. 


11  :15  a.m. 

Bookkeeping 

Chairman:  W.  Collings,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Grove 
City  College,  Grove  City. 

Address:  “Socialization  of  Bookkeeping,”  H.  A.  An- 
druss.  Director  of  Department  of  Commerce,  State 
Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg. 

Commentator:  R.  J.  Worley,  Director  of  Department  of 
Commercial  Education,  Duquesne  University,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Business  English 

Chairman:  F.  H.  Sumrall,  Head  of  Department  of 
Commerce,  Grove  City  (College,  Grove  City. 

Address:  “English  in  Modern  Business,”  Frank  T. 
Ebberts,  Professor  of  Business  English,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh. 

Commentator:  Ethel  L.  Farrell,  Professor  of  Business 
English,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pa. 

Commercial  Law 

Chairman:  C.  H.  Longenecker,  Taylor  Allderdice  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 

Address:  “Teaching  Law,”  John  E.  Laughlin,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Law,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh. 
Commentator:  Catherine  Campbell,  High  School,  Butler. 

General  Business 

Chairman:  O.  D.  Montgomery,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Ellwood  City. 

Address:  “General  Business:  What,  When,  and  How,” 
G.  G.  Hill,  Director  of  Department  of  Commerce, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Commentator:  Mary  Jahnig,  High  School,  Swissvale. 

Typewriting 

Chairman:  Edith  M.  Winchester,  Head  of  Department 
of  Secretarial  Studies,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh. 

Address:  “Testing  Typewriting  Skill,”  Charles  G. 

Reigner,  President,  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore. 
Commentator;  Erma  Hoburg,  High  School,  Etna. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Commercial  Work 
Chairman:  W.  M.  Sharp,  Principal  of  Evening  School, 
Taylor  Allderdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Address:  “The  Status  of  Guidance  in  the  Secondary 
School,”  H.  R.  V'anderslice,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Aliquippa. 

Commentator :  E.  F.  Ege,  Student  Counselor,  High 
School,  Wilkinsburg. 


Luncheon  in  the  Frick  Training  School  Cafeteria  will  be  served  without  charge  to  all  members 
of  the  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association  whose  dues  are  paid. 

Officers 

President,  R.  G.  Walters;  First  Vice  President,  Robert  Crawford;  Second  Vice  President,  C.  E. 
Rowe;  Treasurer,  G.  R.  Fisher;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Ely. 
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Today:  Cold,  Skies  Overcast — Tomorrow:  Fair  and  Warmer 

Job  Forecast  for  College  Graduates 


Thus  was  the  situation  of  the  American 
college  graduate  summed  up  in  the  Person¬ 
nel  Conference  for  College  Women,  held  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Woman’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  January  25-27. 

Two  basic  viewpoints  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  various  discussions  and  forums.  One, 
that  the  immediate  future  of  the  college  grad¬ 
uate  is  discouraging  as  to  her  training,  her 
attitudes,  and  her  opportunities.  The  other, 
the  longtime  view — that  over  the  Alps  lies 
Italy. 

While  opinion  was  practically  unanimous 
on  the  part  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
conference  that  there  is  little  opportunity  to¬ 
day  for  the  untrained,  inexperienced  woman, 
the  problem  of  where  to  get  the  necessary 
training  was  left  unsolved.  On  the  other  hand, 
rather  thoroughly  outlined  suggestions  were 
made  by  which  women  may  improve  their  op¬ 
portunities  for  securing  employment  through 
such  means  as  may  be  developed.  These 
were : 

Helpful  Advice  fo  College  Graduate 

1.  They  must  realize  that  entering  a  career  is 
a  serious  undertaking,  not  a  stop  gap  between 
campus  and  marriage ;  that  a  college  degree  as¬ 
sumes  no  special  skill ;  that  a  college  graduate 
must  work  with  her  office  associates  on  a  basis 
of  equality ;  that  advancement  must  necessarily 
be  slow. 

2.  To  be  permanently  employed  now,  one  must 
be  prepared  to  offer  a  combination  of  skills. 
The  secretary,  for  example,  may  have  to  know 
filing,  bookkeeping,  proof  reading,  or  how  to 
handle  a  switchboard. 

3.  That  keenness,  business  judgment,  and  an 
ability  to  stand  up  under  the  pressure  of  hard 
work,  should  be  among  one’s  major  assets. 

4.  That  poise,  style  sense,  an  ability  to  make 
an  intelligent  approach  to  a  problem,  to  make 
contacts,  to  get  along  with  people  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity,  in  short,  a  well-integrated  per¬ 
sonality,  are  essential. 

5.  That  a  knowledge  of  “the  business  arts” — 
typing,  stenography,  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing — is  an  excellent  entering  wedge. 

6.  That  one  should  have  a  definite  idea  of 
what  one  wants  to  do  and  some  specific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  in  which  one  makes  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  job. 


Other  highlights  of  the  conference  were: 

The  woman  who  succeeds  today  must  have 
tremendous  qualities  of  survival.  College  facul¬ 
ties  live  such  sheltered  lives  that  they  do  not 
realize  this.  A  college  graduate — or  any 
woman — must  have  vitality,  by  which  I  mean 
the  possession  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  industry, 
and  radiant  health. — Mrs.  Anna  L.  Burdick  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education,  speaking 
for  Dr.  George  S.  Zook,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Business  will  be  obliged  to  take  college  peo¬ 
ple  for  lack  of  anyone  else.  Tlie  trend  of  the 
times  to  keep  young  people  in  school  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  more  is  definitely  increasing. — Dr. 
Ada  Comstock,  President  of  Radcliffe  College. 

College  and  Business  Too  Far  Aparf 

Mr.  Cyrus  Ching,  director  of  industrial  and 
public  relations  for  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  predicted  an  ever-increasing  opportunity 
for  graduates  of  ability,  saying  that,  even  to¬ 
day,  opportunities  for  women  in  business  and 
industry  are  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  the  col¬ 
lege  graduate  of  today  is  not  better  prepared 
to  enter  a  definite  occupation,  the  conference 
speakers  agreed,  is  about  equally  distributed 
between  education  and  industry.  The  col¬ 
leges  do  not  keep  in  sufficiently  close  and  con¬ 
tinuous  touch  with  business  and  industry  to 
know  what  opportunities  are  developing  and 
what  special  training  and  attitudes  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  specific  jobs.  Business  and  industry 
do  not  define  clearly  enough  for  themselves 
just  what  training  and  tools  they  wish  college 
graduates  to  possess  for  the  work  they  have 
to  offer.  Nor  do  they  make  available  through 
short-time  or  part-time  jobs  those  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  would  enable  the  college  graduate  to 
secure  preliminary  training  in  the  fields  they 
wish  to  enter. 

Among  the  valuable  conclusions  drawn  were 
the  need  for  periodic  conferences  to  serve  as 
clearing  houses  of  information  concerning  ways 
and  means  of  coordinating  college  graduate 
and  vocational  opportunities,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  need  of  more  information  on  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  and  training. 
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What  they  say— 

E.  E.  Gaylord 

Director,  Commercial  Department,  High  School, 

Beverly,  Massachusetts 

I  think  the  March  issue  of  the  Business  Education  World  is  splen¬ 
did.  I  rarely  read  more  than  one  or  two  articles  in  the  various  profes¬ 
sional  journals,  but  this  time  your  skillful  arrangement  got  me  started 
on  Dr.  Benson’s  article,  in  which  I  developed  so  much  momentum  that  I 
didn’t  stop  until  I  had  read  practically  everything  except  the  technical 
articles  on  shorthand — for  I  know  practically  nothing  about  shorthand. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  happy  thought  that  resulted 
in  your  inserting  in  Dr.  Benson’s  article  helpful  and  appropriate  editorial 
comment.  That  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  I  have  read  in  many 
a  day.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Lucy  S.  McCarty 

Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Am  I  enthusiastic  about  the  latest  issue  of  the  B.  E.  W.?  How  I  hope 
that  young  commercial  teachers  realize  what  it  means  to  them!  What 
wouldn’t  we  pioneers  have  given  in  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  that 
type  of  aid? 


Albert  E.  Bullock 

In  Charge  of  Commercial  Education,  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

In  my  opinion  the  Business  Education  World  is  a  magazine  that 
should  be  taken  by  every  commercial  teacher  in  the  country.  It  is  lit¬ 
erally  full  of  interesting  and  helpful  material. 

George  A.  Meadows 

President,  Meadows-Draughon  College,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

I  just  want  to  write  and  tell  you  what  a  fine  magazine  I  think  you 
are  now  publishing. 

You  seem  to  cover  the  entire  commercial  school  field.  You  not  only 
publish  interesting  papers  on  the  teaching  of  various  subjects,  but  you 
include  a  great  deal  of  real  school  news — and  I  think  that  is  what  all  of 
us  like. 

I  don’t  know  whether  my  name  is  on  the  list  of  subscribers  or  not. 
If  it  isn’t,  won’t  you  please  see  that  it  is  put  there  immediately  and  send 
me  a  bill  for  the  same. 

E.  E.  Washburn 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  Fremont  High  School, 
Oakland,  California 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  Business  Education  World,  and  I  wish  to 
compliment  you  on  the  magazine.  I  have  read  the  entire  magazine  and 
found  all  the  articles  helpful  and  interesting. 


r— 
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I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  $1.50  for  which  you  will  please  enter  my 
name  as  a  regular  subscriber. 

A.  O.  Colvin 

Head,  Department  of  Commercial  Education,  State  Teachers 
College,  Greeley,  Colorado 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  very  frankly  on  the  splendid  appearance  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  Business  Education  World.  I  think  you  are  do¬ 
ing  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  and  I  am  sure  you  are  rendering  an  in¬ 
valuable  service  by  the  publication  of  such  a  magazine.  Here  is  wishing 
you  more  power  in  connection  with  the  new  publication. 

Louis  A.  Rice 

Assistant  In  Secondary  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

The  appearance  of  the  October  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World  on  my  desk  this  morning  is  a  reminder  that  I  have  not  yet  written 
you  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fine  appearance  of  this  magazine.  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  September  issue  very  much  indeed,  and  if  these  two  issues  are 
a  sample  of  the  quality  of  the  publication,  I  feel  that  it  will  fill  a  very 
important  place  in  business  education  in  this  country.  My  best  wishes 
to  you  and  to  your  staff  in  this  undertaking. 


•  •  • 

Next  Month-- 

Commercial  Education  on  the  Junior  College  Level.  By  Harold  G.  Shields 

What  Economics  Should  Teachers  Know — the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles. 
By  Harold  F.  Clark 

The  Story  of  Shorthand  (Chapter  V).  By  John  Robert  Gregg 

The  Teaching  of  Office  Training.  By  Agnes  E.  Meehan 

Methods  and  Devices  in  Teaching  Typing — the  third  of  a  series  of  articles. 
By  Vernal  H.  Carmichael 

The  Legal  Phase  of  Finance — the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  busi¬ 
ness  law.  By  E.  L.  Kelley 

Charles  Dickens — Shorthand  VVTiter.  By  Louis  Leslie 

Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  V  of  Gregg  Shorthand 

Examinations  in  Business  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Business  English, 
Shorthand,  and  Typing 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  partial  table  of  contents  of  the  May  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  If  you  are  interested  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  you  will  thoroughly  enjoy  next  month’s  number. 
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Dr.  Kitson  Defends  Vocational 
Guidance 

VOCATIONAL  guidance  was  defended 
by  Dr.  Harry  D.  Kitson  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  reply  to  the  contention  of  Dr.  Irving 
Lorge  (see  February  issue,  p.  343)  that  voca¬ 
tional  tests,  as  practiced  in  high  schools  and 
colleges,  were  valueless.  Dr.  Kitson,  director 
of  the  vocational  guidance  department  of  the 
college,  said; 

The  conception  of  vocational  guidance  that 
pervades  Dr.  Lorge’s  report  of  the  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  Institute  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  is  that  typically  held  by  the  layman. 
Which  is,  that  the  counselor  merely  examines 
the  individual  and  concludes  that  he  would 
make,  let  us  say,  a  good  optometrist;  where¬ 
upon  the  counselor  pats  the  individual  on  the 
back  and  tells  him  to  be  on  his  way. 

According  to  this  conception  the  vocational 
counselor  is  a  fortune  teller  whose  most  impor¬ 
tant  stock  in  trade  is  a  battery  of  tests  by  means 
of  which  he  detects  some  mysterious  aptitude 
which  the  individual  is  assumed  to  possess  and 
then  predicts  the  future  of  the  individual.  This 
view,  however,  does  not  reflect  the  view  or  the 
aims  of  the  best  practitioners  in  the  field. 

He  helps  the  individual  to  become  interested 
in  worthy  occupations,  to  find  information  about 
tHem  and  to  examine  the  conditions,  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  rewards  obtained  in  them.  He  also  as¬ 
sists  the  individual  in  making  an  inventory  of 
his  present  assets — physical,  psychological,  so¬ 
cial  and  economic. 

The  counselor  further  directs  the  individual 
in  securing  the  general  education  and  specific 
training  which  will  best  prepare  him  for  occu¬ 
pational  endeavor. 

•  •  • 

Exploding  a  Myth 

A  MODERN  myth  that  has  received  wide 
acceptance  is  exploded  by  Dr.  David  Segel 
in  the  January  issue  of  School  Life,  official 
monthly  journal  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

This  myth,  arising  from  certain  tests  made 
of  men  drafted  for  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  World  War,  asserted  that  the  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  of  adult  .\mericans  was  that 
of  12-year-old  children. 

“That  assertion  is  not  true,”  declares  Doctor 
Segel,  expert  on  educational  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  in  the  Office  of  Education.  “Only  5  per 


cent  of  our  adult  population  have  a  mental  age 
of  12  years  or  less.” 

“The  statement  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
adults  of  this  country  was  about  that  of  12-year- 
olds  came  about  through  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  data  obtained  from  the  intelligence  testing 
carried  out  in  the  Army  during  the  World 
War,”  he  points  out.  “There  are  several  fac¬ 
tors  at  work  which  brought  about  this  misin¬ 
terpretation.  The  mental  ages  obtained  on  the 
intelligence  tests  used  in  the  Army  were  based 
on  equivalent  mental  ages  found  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  Binet  intelligence  test.  This  Binet  test,  how¬ 
ever,  underrates  adult  intelligence. 

“Later  researches  have  shown  positively  that 
the  intelligence  of  adults  of  this  country  will 
average  considerably  above  that  of  12-year- 
olds.” 

By  using  research  studies  of  typical  cross 
sections  of  American  society.  Doctor  Segel 
found  that  intelligence,  which  is  defined  as  the 
groxvth  and  decline  of  the  ability  to  learn  “rises 
rather  sharply  until  about  the  age  of  15  or  16, 
then  rises  less  and  less  sharply  until  about  the 
age  of  22  or  23.  From  this  age  the  curve  begins 
to  drop,  at  first  very  slowly,  and  then  more  and 
more  precipitously.  The  mental  age  of  the 
adults  of  the  early  twenties  (20-25)  is  therefore 
above  that  of  any  age  group  in  the  teens.  At 
no  chronological  age  level  does  the  average 
mental  age  obtained  from  investigations  fall  to 
that  of  12-year-olds.” 

Applying  the  findings  of  research  with  typical 
cross-sections  of  American  citizenry  to  census 
figures  for  the  number  of  persons  in  the  age 
groups  between  16  and  50  years  of  age.  Doctor 
Segel  finds  that  the  “average  mental  age  of  men 
and  women  of  this  country  according  to  this 
method  of  calculation  is  17.7.” 

“The  word  ‘intelligence,’  ”  points  out  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  expert,  “is  very  loosely  used. 
To  the  scientist  it  does  not  mean  the  total,  col¬ 
lective  knowledge,  experience  and  judgment  of 
an  individual.  It  means,  in  other  words,  the 
speed  of  mental  reaction  to  a  new  situation, 
his  capacity  to  grow  mentally. 

“For  the  every-day  living,  due  to  the  factor 
of  experience,  the  ability  of  a  man  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  work,  does  not  begin  to  decline  in 
the  twenties.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  in 
all-round  ability — not  just  ability  to  learn  in  a 
new  situation — counteracts  the  tendency  of  the 
intelligence  ‘curve’  to  taper  off  after  the  twen¬ 
ties.  It  is  possible  that  his  all-round  ability 
does  not  begin  to  decline  until  quite  late  in  life.” 

Dr.  Segel  estimates  that  there  are  10,000,000 
-Americans  in  the  highest  mental  age  group, 
that  is,  23  years  and  up.  There  are  probably 
40,000,000  above  the  average  intelligence  level 
of  17.7  years  for  the  adult  group  16  to  50  years 
of  age  (chronological).  Only  3,000,000  adults 
have  a  mental  age  of  12  years  or  less. 
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Mrs.  E.  J.  Seeman 


The  Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  is  one  of  the  largest  lit¬ 
erary  and  social  clubs  in  the  South.  In 
its  forty-third  annual  yearbook,  recently 
published,  it  announces  courses  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Typing  twice 
a  week.  These  courses  were  offered  for  the 
first  time  by  the  club  three  years  ago. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Seeman,  a  member  of  the  club 
and  a  former  high  school  teacher,  was  placed 
in  charge.  She  writes  that  the  enrollment  in 
shorthand  and  typing  this  year  is  the  largest 
since  the  classes  were  organized.  Most  of 
the  club  members  enrolled  are  college  gradu¬ 
ates  with  classical  majors.  They  are  study¬ 
ing  shorthand  and  typing  mainly  for  their 
personal-use  value,  although  some  have  be¬ 
come  so  “in  love”  with  shorthand  that  they 
plan  to  give  up  their  present  careers  and 
enter  the  business  world. 

What  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  is  ac¬ 
complishing  so  effectively  is  suggestive  of 
what  similar  clubs  throughout  the  country 
might  well  imitate  with  great  benefit  to  their 
membership. 

Dr.  EDWARD  J.  McNAMARA,  principal 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 


York  City,  received  a  bronze  medal  from  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association  at 
its  convention,  held  in  Boston,  March  29  to 
31  for  his  “distinguished  services  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  and  as  an  organizer  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education.” 

The  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
outstanding  person  in  the  development  of 
business  education.  Dr.  McNamara  is  the 
third  educator  to  be  so  honored.  Dr.  John 
Robert  Gregg  being  the  first,  and  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  the  second.  Last  year  Dr.  McNa¬ 
mara  was  presented  with  a  similar  medal  of 
honor  by  the  Commercial  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity  for  his 
contributions  to  the  association’s  development. 

The  students  enrolled  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  at  Ohio  State  University  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Commercial  Education  Club,  with 
Miss  Margaret  Dewitt,  president;  Miss  Ro¬ 
berta  Mills,  secretary-treasurer;  John  Gray, 
program  chairman;  John  Hummel,  in  charge 
of  publicity;  Karl  Smith,  membership;  and 
Harold  Ickes,  organization.  The  calendar  for 
the  year  includes  several  prominent  speakers 
connected  with  Ohio  State  University,  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  other 
educational  and  business  institutions. 

The  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company  has 
resumed  the  distribution  of  its  monthly  typ¬ 
ing  tests,  which  were  discontinued  in  1931 
because  of  economic  conditions  then  existing. 
Another  encouraging  sign  that  business  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  improved. 

Mr.  W.  D.  M.  Simmons,  in  announcing  the 
renewal  of  this  service,  writes: 

“We  feel  certain  that  you  will  be  delighted 
to  learn  that  these  monthly  tests  will  be 
written  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Kimball,  for  many  years 
known  as  the  Mark  Twain  of  commercial 
education.  Mr.  Kimball  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion,  as  no  doubt  you  have  enjoyed  his  unique 
philosophy  in  the  tests  written  by  him  for 
use  during  the  past  twenty  years.” 

Alpha  alpha  chapter  of  Pi  Omega 
Pi,  national  business-teacher  fraternity, 
*  was  installed  at  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Jose,  California,  January  19. 
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The  charter  members  are:  Dr.  Jessie  Gra¬ 
ham,  sponsor;  Joseph  De  Brum,  president; 
Samuel  Ziegler,  vice  president;  Fannie  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  secretary;  Loretta  Partridge,  treas¬ 
urer;  Muriel  Clark,  historian;  Louise  Cheno- 
weth,  Gladys  Gorham,  lone  McNeill,  Emma 
Schmidt,  and  Maxine  Squires. 

In  February  seven  more  members  were  in¬ 
itiated.  They  are:  Irving  Atlas,  Arthur  C. 
Kelley,  Ruth  Laurence,  Devina  Maletesta, 
Stanley  Nelson,  Maribel  Shimmin,  and  Dr. 
Elmer  H.  Staffelbach,  state  director  of  re¬ 
search,  California  Teachers  Association. 

The  eastern  chapters  of  Alpha  Iota,  national 
honorary  business  sororiiy,  will  hold  a  con¬ 
clave  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  April  14  and 
IS.  Alpha  Lambda  chapter  of  Alpha  Iota, 
which  is  affiliated  with  Goldey  College  in 
Wilmington,  will  be  the  hostess. 

Miss  Lucille  Garton,  president  of  Alpha 
Lambda  chapter,  is  general  chairman  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  conclave.  Miss  Elinor 
Stroud,  regional  vice-president  of  Alpha  Iota, 
is  the  sjwnsor  for  Alpha  Lambda  chapter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Com- 
k  mercial  Teachers  Association  in  Wichita 
last  November,  a  publicity  committee  was 
appointed  to  give  commercial  education  in 
Kansas  a  little  more  publicity  throughout  the 
year.  C.  A.  McKinney,  of  Winfield  High 
School,  was  appointed  chairman,  and  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  were  E.  L.  Fink,  Topeka  High 
School,  Miss  Anna  D.  Costello,  Pittsburg  High 
School,  Miss  N.  Catherine  Long,  Salina  High 
School,  and  Miss  Nelle  S.  West,  Wichita  High 
School  East. 

One  concrete  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
this  committee  is  the  appearance  of  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  bulletin  under  the  title  of  “Kansas 
Commercial  Teacher.”  The  first  number  was 
issued  in  February.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
state  educational  news  and  its  effect  upon  the 
commercial  education  of  the  state  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  most  beneficial. 

The  first  number  of  the  “Bulletin  of  the 
Arizona  Business  Educators  Association,” 
edited  by  C.  D.  Cocanower,  Phoenix  Junior 
College,  was  issued  in  February.  Dr.  E.  W. 
Atkinson  is  president  of  this  association.  The 
issue  contains  appropriate  messages  from  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
the  presidents  of  the  various  state  teachers 


colleges,  in  addition  to  pertinent  articles  by 
leading  commercial  educators  of  the  state. 


Luvicy  M.  Hill 


The  University  of  Nebraska  has  for  several 
years  assumed  its  full  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  training  of  commercial  teachers 
for  state  certification.  This  training  is  offered 
in  the  Department  of  Commercial  Arts,  one 
of  the  departments  in  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  university. 

A  four-year  commercial  teacher-training 
curriculum  is  offered,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  teacher’s  certificate.  Courses  in  the 
department  are  open  as  electives  to  students 
in  the  university  at  large.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  its  graduates  go  into  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions  instead  of  teaching.  Approximately  half 
the  commercial  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of 
Nebraska  have  received  their  commercial 
education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  commercial  teacher-training  courses  are 
in  charge  of  Miss  Luvicy  M.  Hill.  Miss  Hill’s 
official  title  is  Associate  Professor  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Arts  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Commercial  Arts. 

In  addition  to  her  university  responsibilities. 
Miss  Hill  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  having  recently  been  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  that  association. 
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Dr.  GREGG  will  address  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Saturday,  May 
5.  The  subject  of  his  address  will  be  “The 
Shorthand  World:  As  It  Was,  As  It  Is,  and 
As  It  Will  Be.” 

The  regional  conferences  on  business  edu¬ 
cation  that  are  being  held  in  the  state  of 
California  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ira  W. 
Kibby  are  of  major  importance  not  only  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  but  also  to  every  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Several  conferences  were 
held  in  1933  and  the  most  recent  one  was 
called  by  Dr.  Kibby  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
last  month,  meeting  at  Fresno  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  California  Commercial  Teachers 
Association. 

Dr.  Kibby  is  withholding  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  these  conferences  until  he 
has  completed  his  program  and  definite  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations  have  been  for¬ 
mulated.  This  is  a  commendable  procedure, 
and  the  results  of  the  California  conferences 
will  be  awaited  with  the  philosophical  attitude 
that  anything  that  is  worth  while  is  worth 
waiting  for. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  monthly  publication, 
Canton-Actual  News,  occurs  this  piece  of 
wise  advice,  under  the  heading  “It  Pays  to 
Graduate” : 

A  business  man  who  had  been  driven  almost 
frantic  by  trying  to  get  along  with  a  half-baked, 
not-quite-through,  almost  stenographer,  who  had 
not  completed  her  course,  said  to  us  recently : 

“The  next  time  I  hire  a  stenographer,  the  first 
question  I  will  ask  will  be, ‘.\re  you  a  graduate?’ 
If  a  young  person  doesn’t  have  judgment  and 
ambition  enough  to  stay  in  school  until  she  is 
through  with  her  course,  she  doesn’t  have  those 
qualities  sufficiently  developed  to  be  worth  a 
great  deal  in  an  office.” 


IRA  EUGENE  ELLIOTT,  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Elkhart  Business  College,  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  was  stricken  last  November  with  an 
apoplectic  stroke  which  was  followed  in  turn 


by  several  lighter  ones  causing  his  death  the 
middle  of  January.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Elliott  joined  the  Elkhart  Business  Col¬ 
lege  in  1904  as  principal  of  the  commercial 
department.  He  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  manager  soon  afterwards,  and  in  1917  he 
purchased  the  school. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Elliott  was 
president  of  the  Elkhart  Public  Library  Board, 
a  teacher  of  the  Berean  class  of  Grace  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  and  an  active  member  in  two 
fraternal  organizations.  Twice  he  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  city  council  and  in  1928  was 
an  aspirant  for  the  nomination  for  mayor  of 
Elkhart. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Eva  Showalter  Elliott;  a  son,  Mr.  Harvey  B. 
Elliott,  of  Elkhart;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace 
Frash,  wife  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Frash  of  South 
Bend;  four  grandsons;  a  brother,  Charles  El¬ 
liott,  of  Middlebury’;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Van  Dorston,  of  Elkhart. 

STRUCK  by  a  passing  automobile  while 
boarding  a  street  car,  George  W.  Jones, 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  South¬ 
eastern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
fatally  injured  on  January  9  and  died  twenty- 
four  hours  later. 

Born  63  years  ago  in  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
Mr.  Jones  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  a  Judge  of  Probate  in  Cook  County. 
His  first  teaching  position  was  at  Lansing, 
Michigan.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  where  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  commercial  course.  Returning  to 
Michigan  he  taught  at  the  Cass  High  School, 
Detroit.  On  the  opening  of  Southeastern  High 
School  in  1917  he  transferred  there,  and  in 
1924  assumed  the  position  of  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  his  associates 
held  him  is  evidenced  in  the  statement  of  one 
of  his  teachers:  “His  passing  is  mourned  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils  for  they  have  lost  a 
friend  and  a  wise  counselor.  He  gave  more 
than  generously  of  his  time  to  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.” 


New  Teaching  Plan  for  Chapters  X-XII  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

.\s  soon  as  your  students  finish  Chapter  IX  try  the  new  plan  for  teaching  the 
remaining  three  chapters  of  the  Manual  as  described  in  the  April,  1933,  number  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy,  write  the  nearest  office  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  free  reprint. 
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Transforming  Mary 

Mary's  Parents  Told  Her  She  Was  "Good  Enough,"  but  She  Knew  She  Would 
Lose  Her  Job  if  She  Didn't  Improve  Her  Typing 

By  ANNIE  S.  GREENWOOD 

The  Stepping-Stone  Studios,  Minneapolis 


Mary  REIMER  (that  is  not  her  name) 
came  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  for  per¬ 
sonal  instruction  on  the  typewriter.  She 
had  been  a  typist  for  about  six  years,  and  was 
holding  a  fairly  good  position,  but  she  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  her  typing  and  she  wanted  to  rem¬ 
edy  it.  Finally,  against  the  protests  of  her 
family,  each  of  whom  assured  her  she  was 
“good  enough”  in  her  work,  her  decision  was 
made  and  she  arranged  for  time  from  her 
office  work  three  times  a  week  for  one  hour’s 
private  coaching.  I  had  never  seen  the  young 
woman  before  and  knew  nothing  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  her  work  nor  of  her  personal  character¬ 
istics;  consequently,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  feel 
my  way  carefully  until  I  found  out  what  was 
needed.  The  first  time  she  came  I  asked  her 
to  sit  down  and  test  out  my  machine  for  a  few 
minutes  until  she  became  accustomed  to  it. 
Trying  to  discover  her  difficulties,  but  appar¬ 
ently  unconcerned,  I  watched  her  from  across 
the  room  as  she  began  copying  some  simple 
material.  These  were  my  observations: 

What  Was  Wrong  With  Mary's 
Technique? 

1.  She  had  no  rhythm  whatsoever,  the  work 
being  jerky  and  erratic. 

2.  Her  arms  and  hands  moved  in  a  flighty 
manner  and  none  of  her  fingers  remained  on  the 
keyboard. 

3.  Her  fingers  did  not  seem  to  bend  at  the 
joints  nearest  the  tips. 

4.  The  keys  frequently  “tangled”  because  of 
lack  of  quick  release. 

5.  At  the  end  of  each  line,  both  hands  were 
removed  from  the  machine.  With  the  right  she 
grasped  the  side  of  the  typewriter  frame,  and 
with  the  left  she  operated  the  carriage  throw. 

6.  Her  whole  body  was  tense.  Typing  was 
hard  work  for  her.  She  was  nervous  and  evi¬ 
dently  had  a  “typing  inferiority  complex,”  if  I 
may  coin  a  term.  (A  few  weeks  later  she  told 
me  that  this  condition  had  been  so  acute  at  one 
time  that  she  had  had  a  nervous  breakdown 
which  kept  her  ill  in  bed  for  nearly  a  year.) 


Not  knowing  the  girl’s  temperament  nor 
how  amenable  she  might  be  to  instruction,  I 
felt  it  wise  to  withhold  all  criticism  except  a 
few  mild,  casual  suggestions  until  we  became 
adjusted  to  each  other.  I  called  her  attention 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  she  grasped 
the  machine  when  operating  the  carriage  throw 
and  I  asked  that  she  make  no  effort  at  speed 
until  she  became  somewhat  more  accustomed 
to  her  lessons,  assuring  her  that  we  would 
cultivate  rhythm. 

I  chose  some  simple  exercises  written  mostly 
with  the  first  and  second  fingers,  to  encourage 
keeping  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  had  her  write  them  as  I  slowly  beat 
time  and  counted  1-2-3-4.  Then  I  had  her 
write  for  several  minutes  on  this  simple  sen¬ 
tence,  “When  our  work  is  all  done  we  can  go 
home.”  This  carried  with  it  a  restfulness  that 
ought  to  bring  some  ease  of  mind. 

Fifteen  Words  a  Minute 

Then,  leaving  her  to  work  unwatched,  I  let 
her  do  some  straight  copying  from  ordinary 
matter  for  five  minutes.  When  we  counted 
this  up  and  deducted  for  errors,  we  found 
that  she  had  made  a  net  rate  of  only  fifteen 
words  a  minute!  I  assigned  budget  work  for 
her  to  do  at  home,  to  be  brought  in  when 
completed,  and  urged  that  there  be  no  effort 
made  for  speed  until  she  had  acquired  ease  of 
writing  through  accuracy  and  rhythm. 

She  went  away  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
her  judgment  had  been  verified  and  that  she, 
and  not  her  family,  had  been  right  in  the 
estimate  placed  on  her  work.  She  had  known 
she  lacked  rhythm  and  I  had  agreed  with  her. 
I  had  not  told  her  enough  of  her  defects  to 
discourage  her.  I  made  light  of  the  whole 
process  and  assured  her  she  would  soon  be 
writing  rhythmically.  Since  then  she  has 
come  to  me  regularly  three  times  a  week. 
From  the  first  she  has  done  as  nearly  as  she 
could  just  what  I  have  asked. 
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I  worked  out  a  set  of  20  three-minute  speed 
tests  and  gave  her  a  copy,  but  because  of  her 
nervousness  I  did  not  mention  speed,  merely 
calling  them  “Time  Drills.”  Each  day  her 
cortiplete  lesson  is  in  front  of  her  on  the  black¬ 
board,  as  she  sits  at  the  typewriter.  I  have 
drilled  her  on  1-2-3  time,  on  1-2-3-4  time  and 
on  1-2-3-4-5  time,  but  the  second  of  these 
seems  to  suit  her  best  so  that  lately  we  have 
been  using  it  entirely.  For  the  double  purpose 
of  training  her  to  hold  down  the  guide-key 
fingers  and  to  bend  the  finger  joints  near  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  I  have  had  her  practice 
holding  her  fourth  fingers  on  the  table  on  im¬ 
aginary  guide  keys  as  she  operates  an  imag¬ 
inary  keyboard.  For  every  lesson  she  writes 
from  15  to  25  lines  of  words  I  have  carefully 
chosen  for  the  development  of  finger  action, 
for  good  fingering  on  certain  prefixes  and  suf¬ 
fixes,  for  varied  reaches  of  the  fingers,  and  for 
ever>'  combination  of  movement  I  can  think 
of,  stressing  but  one  thing  each  day.  These 
are  written  rhythmically  as  I  beat  time,  or 
count  aloud  in  some  familiar  melody. 

To  cultivate  a  staccato  touch  and  make  sure 
her  keys  are  released  quickly,  we  have  a  full¬ 
line  sentence  each  day  on  the  board,  consisting 
of  short,  easy  words,  which  she  writes  about 
10  times  as  I  count,  or  as  she  herself  counts 
aloud,  and  then  I  time  her  on  it  for  3  min¬ 
utes.  We  call  these  “Sentence  Drills.”  A 
record  is  made  of  her  rate  on  these  each  day. 

Following  this  she  writes  a  ten-minute  test 
from  new  material  selected  from  choice  litera¬ 
ture  and,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  the 
result  is  recorded.  If  she  seems  to  be  nervous 
we  stop  and  talk  casually  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  quiet,  friendly  chats  I  have  learned 
much  of  her  inner  life  so  that  I  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  to  do  for  her. 

Overcoming  Mary's  Nervousness 

After  about  three  weeks  I  hit  up)on  an  addi¬ 
tional  device  for  overcoming  her  nervousness: 
When  she  first  arrives  each  time  she  and  I  do 
relaxing  exercises  together,  and  then  swinging 
rhythmically,  rotating  the  hands  and  arms  in 
ever-wddening  circles  and  swaying  the  whole 
body  in  unison  as  we  quietly  count  1 -2-3-4. 
Then  we  use  statements  in  groups  of  four 
words  each  which  carry  a  sense  of  quiet¬ 
ness  and  ease  and  self-confidence.  These  are 
always  on  the  board,  they  run  in  four  sylla¬ 


bles  each,  they  rhyme  and  are  easily  memo¬ 
rized.  After  saying  them  a  few  times,  we 
close  the  eyes  and  continue  to  swing  and 
circle  as  we  repeat  them.  They  seem  to  be¬ 
come  impressed  on  the  subconscious  mind  level 
and  have  a  beautifully  quieting  effect.  Some 
of  these  little  groups  are  as  follows,  only  one 
group  being  used  at  a  time: 

1.  I  will  be  calm,  I  will  be  true,  I  will 
be  poised,  .^nd  loving  too. 

2.  I  can  be  brave,  I  can  be  true,  And 
loving,  wise,  And  happy  too. 

3.  Today  is  good,  I  am  at  ease,  My 
heart  is  glad,  I  am  at  peace. 

4.  I  am  today.  What  I  have  thought. 
And  so  I  learn.  By  Wisdom  bought.  That 
I  can  be.  In  future  days.  Just  what  I 
wish.  In  all  my  ways. 

Mary  Is  Transformed 

Mary  has  now  had  twenty  lessons.  Her  ner¬ 
vousness  is  largely  gone.  She  has  a  happier 
outlook  on  life  in  general.  She  is  calm  and 
restful  in  her  actions.  She  types  much  with 
little  weariness.  Her  fingers  all  rest  on  the 
keyboard  and  there  is  almost  no  unnecessary 
movement  of  arms  or  hands.  Her  stroke  is 
good.  Her  rhythm  is  becoming  most  uniform 
and  delightful.  She  has  completed  four  of  her 
budgets.  Eleven  of  the  20  “Time  Drills”  have 
been  finished  with  records  ranging  from  55  to 
75  words  a  minute  without  errors.  On  the 
“Sentence  Drills”  for  quick  release,  with  the 
shorter  words,  she  averages  about  75  to  82 
words  a  minute  for  the  three  minutes,  and 
one  day  wrote  at  101  words  a  minute.  On 
the  ten -minute  exercises,  copying  from  liter¬ 
ary  material,  she  averages  about  54  to  57 
words  a  minute. 

I  am  aware  that  not  one  of  these  records  is 
at  all  phenomenal,  but  I  think  all  of  them 
are  ver>’  gratifying  for  one  who  has  had  to 
keep  right  on  with  her  office  work  while  taking 
her  lessons,  and  who  has  had,  in  these  seven 
weeks,  just  20  lessons.  Much  the  greatest 
value,  however,  lies  in  the  rhythmic  ease  with 
which  her  work  is  done  and  in  the  increased 
self-confidence  and  poise  with  which  she  faces 
life.  The  girl  seems  almost  transformed.  She 
has  confessed  her  little  secret  fears  and  wor¬ 
ries  and  is  rapidly  overcoming  an  inferiority 
complex  which  might  have  continued  to  wreck 
her  life  had  it  not  been  gently  yet  persistently 
eradicated. 
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Idea  Exchange 

Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  two-year  subscription  to  the 
Business  Education  World  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution 
is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


Incoming  ana  Outgoing  Cabinet 

I  USE  a  home-made  cabinet  which  I  have 
found  most  convenient.  The  plans  were  drawn 
and  the  cabinet  made  by  our  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
enable  any  other  teacher  to  duplicate  it  if  he 
so  desires. 

All  home  work  and  completed  class  work 
are  placed  in  the  incoming  box.  Incoming 
papers  (papers  to  be  corrected)  are  placed  in 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  box.  Outgoing  papers 
(corrected  papers)  are  placed  in  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  box. 

The  cabinet  shown  here  is  for  seven  classes. 
Each  class  has  a  section.  The  first-period 
pupils  file  their  papers  in  the  first  incoming 
compartment ;  the  second-period  pupils  place 
their  papers  in  the  second  compartment;  the 
third-period  class,  in  the  third  compartment. 

As  the  teacher  corrects  the  papers  he  places 
them  in  the  outgoing  compartments :  first- 
l)eriod  papers  in  the  first  outgoing  compart¬ 
ment  ;  second-period  papers  in  the  second 


Incoming  and  Outgoing  Cabinet 


Bill  of  Material 

No. 

'  Part 

Size 

2 

i  Sdes 

1 

Top 

Ji'xl2  ''X23  ' 

1 

Back 

M*x18J4'x23  ' 

7 

1  Shelves 

M'xl2  'x23  * 

1 

Partition 

M'xll)i'x23  ' 

1 

Front  Brace 

Ji'x  4  'x23  ' 

1 

;  Front  Piece 

Ji'x  l>i*xl4  ' 

1  Use — 1*  Brads 

outgoing  compartments;  etc.,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  incoming  papers  are  filed. 

The  advantages  of  this  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  box  are: 

1.  The  device  is  a  time  saver  for  handling 
incoming  and  outgoing  papers. 

2.  It  takes  little  space  and  adds  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  classroom. 

3.  Class  papers  are  separated. 

4.  Papers  are  arranged  systematically  for 
correction  and  distribution. 

5.  Corrected  papers  are  separated  from  un¬ 
corrected  papers, 

6.  It  prevents  papers  from  being  mislaid. 

7.  Pupils  learn  elementary  filing  and  are 
held  responsible  for  filing  papers  correctly. 

I  use  the  following  method  of  grading  the 
papers : 

The  pupil  corrects  his  or  her  paper,  then 
places  it  in  the  incoming  box  to  be  recor¬ 
rected  by  the  teacher. 

For  each  error  found  by  the  pupil,  deduct 
5  per  cent.  The  pupil  checks  in  black. 

For  each  error  found  by  the  teacher,  deduct 
10  per  cent.  The  teacher  checks  in  red. 

It  behooves  the  pupil  to  find  his  own  errors, 
and  not  the  teacher  or  his  prospective  em¬ 
ployer. 

All  passing  grades,  grades  of  70  or  over, 
are  recorded  in  black. 

All  failing  grades,  grades  below  70,  arc 
recorded  in  red. 

The  teacher  recorrects  the  papers  and  then 
places  them  in  the  outgoing  box  ready  for 
distribution. — Alice  Louise  Welch,  Senior 
High  School,  Cranford,  New  Jersey. 
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A  Typewriting  Party 

T  O  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  regular  class¬ 
room  routine,  I  issued  invitations  for  a  “type¬ 
writing  party.”  The  invitation,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  blackboard,  read : 

“You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  type¬ 
writing  party  on  January  14,  Hour  V.  R.  S.  V.  P. 
in  shorthand.” 

As  the  pupils  entered  the  room  on  the  day  of 
the  party  I  greeted  them  and  expressed  my 
pleasure  at  seeing  each  one,  just  as  though  he 
were  coming  into  my  home  for  a  real  party. 
Tallies  were  distributed  as  for  any  card  game — 
numbered  table  one,  couple  one ;  table  one,  cou¬ 
ple  two,  etc.  Every  four  machines  were  treated 
as  a  table  and  the  desks  marked  with  table 
numbers.  The  guests  found  their  proper  tables 
and  partners,  each  taking  a  pencil  and  some 
typing  paper. 

When  all  were  properly  seated,  tests  were 
distributed  and  a  five-minute  timing  was  taken. 
Papers  were  checked  by  opponents  for  accuracy 
only.  That  is.  Couple  One  at  each  table  checked 
the  papers  of  Couple  Two.  Errors  made  by  one 
couple  and  not  checked  by  the  other  were  scored 
against  the  couple  w’ho  should  have  checked 
them.  This  resulted  in  careful  proof  reading. 
.\fter  all  scores  had  been  found,  they  were  list¬ 
ed  on  the  tallies,  and  the  partners  at  each  table 
having  the  fewest  errors  progressed  to  the  next 
table.  Real  sportsmanship  was  shown  when  a 
player  who  had  made  no  errors  had  to  add  to 
his  score  the  errors  made  by  his  partner  and  so 
failed  to  move. 

At  the  end  of  each  timing,  the  marginal  stops, 
the  line  spacers  and  the  ribbon  release  were 
moved,  making  a  thorough  check-up  of  each 
machine  necessary  to  assure  its  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  before  the  new  timing.  Six  five-minute 
timings  were  taken  during  the  period. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  enjoyment  of  such  a 
program,  I  felt  that  the  students  had  several 
lessons  brought  to  their  attention:  the  value  of 
confidence  in  any  machine,  the  realization  that 
speed  without  accuracy  is  of  little  value,  and  the 
importance  of  accurate  proof  reading. — Bessie  E. 
Cramer,  High  School,  Fenton,  Michigan. 

Use  the  Talent  of  Your  Students 

In  many  cities  the  private  commercial  school 
enrolls  graduates  from  the  local  high  schools— 
Roosevelt,  Lincoln,  etc.  Assemblies  may  be 
made  very  interesting  by  appointing  student 
committees  from  each  of  these  high  schools  and 
then  turning  over  one  assembly  to  each  school 
represented  in  your  enrollment.  These  young 
people  will  be  able  to  secure  talent  that  you 
would  never  be  able  to  get,  and  the  responses 
to  their  invitations  will  be  gracious  and  inspir¬ 
ing.  The  principal  of  the  school  will  probably 


come  and  bring  with  him  members  of  his 
faculty.  Excellent  talent  from  the  graduates 
and  undergraduates  will  be  obtained  and  a  splen¬ 
did  program  will  be  the  result. 

Best  of  all,  the  students  will  put  it  over  to 
the  last  detail.  Let  them  do  it,  assisting  them  in 
every  way  that  you  can,  but  always  keeping  in 
the  background  so  that  they  will  feel  it  is  their 
efforts  that  are  being  rewarded. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  will  be  very  keen  and 
this,  of  course,  adds  zest  to  their  efforts  and  re¬ 
flects  in  the  quality  of  the  programs.  The 
assembly  room  may  appropriately  be  decorated 
in  the  colors  of  the  school  in  charge,  and  the 
best  cheer  leader  could  appear  to  aid  in  putting 
the  program  across. 

Cooperate  with  the  committee  members,  but 
let  them  carry  on  to  the  end — they  will  like  it 
and  so  will  you.  All  in  all,  you  will  be  assured 
of  good  programs  and  worthwhile  results. — 
Mary  L.  Champion,  N(nv  York,  N.  Y. 

A  Home-Made  Timer 

I  FIND  that  an  exceedingly  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  “stop  watch”  timer  for  use  in  timing 
shorthand  and  typing  tests  can  be  made  from 
all  electric  clock  in  the  following  way : 

Get  a  large  electric  clock,  but  be  sure  that  it 
is  of  the  correct  cycle  and  that  it  has  a  clear 
and  distinct  second  hand.  Those  of  the  kitchen 
variety  are  the  largest  and  have  the  advantage 
of  being  the  least  expensive.  Cut  the  electric 
cord  near  the  clock  and  install  a  simple  push¬ 
button  electric  switch.  The  switch  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  the  clock  exactly  on  the  second  the 
test  is  begun  and  to  stop  it  exactly  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  test  is  ended.  A  red  paper  arrow  may 
be  pasted  on  top  of  the  second  hand,  thereby 
making  it  more  prominent  and  easier  to  watch. — 
C.  L.  Schttpp,  Secretarial  Training  School,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Let  Your  Pupils  Criticize  Your  Course 

A  S  a  part  of  the  final  examination  in  begin¬ 
ning  typing,  I  assign  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
me  and  typed  in  proper  letter  form.  I  tell  the 
class  about  the  letter  two  weeks  before  the  day 
of  the  examination,  so  that  they  may  give  the 
subject  careful  consideration  and  not  make  hast¬ 
ily  thought-up  decisions.  The  final  draft  of  the 
letter  is  typed  in  the  class  on  the  day  of  the 
examination,  but  it  may  be  planned  and  con¬ 
structed  ahead  of  time.  The  letter  must  include 
answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  part  of  the  course  was  easiest  for 
you? 

2.  What  part  of  the  course  was  most  difficult 
for  you? 
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3.  What  suggestions  can  you  offer  for  im¬ 
proving  : 

a.  Subject  matter? 

b.  Method  of  instruction? 

4.  What  specific  values  have  you  gained  from 
the  course? 

Each  year  I  have  in  this  way  recieved  very 
valuable  suggestions  which  I  have  used  in  plan¬ 
ning  my  work  for  the  next  year.  It  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  actually  to  look  at  my  work 
from  the  pupils’  standpoint,  for  it  has  enabled 
me  to  assist  them  more  efficiently  and  it  has,  at 
the  same  time,  prevented  my  slipping  into  a  rut 
in  my  teaching. — Marie  Crossland,  Brookings 
(South  Dakota)  High  School. 

A  Typewriting  Track  Meet 

When  the  work  in  the  typing  classes  seems 
monotonous,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the  spring, 
I  have  found  that  a  Typewriting  Track  Meet  will 
arouse  in  the  pupils  new  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  It  takes  a  week  to  run  off  the  meet — the 
first  three  days  for  the  preliminaries  and  the 
last  two  days  for  the  official  meet.  The  rules  of 
a  regular  track  meet  are  followed  as  closely  as 
possible.  There  may  be  any  number  of  events, 
but  I  suggest  the  following  as  ones  we  have 
used : 

Pole  Vault — largest  number  of  consecutive 
correct  lines  in  a  10-minute  test. 

50- Yard  Dash — 2-minute  test,  net  words  per 
minute. 

One-Mile  Race — 15-minute  test,  giving  points 
for  accuracy,  as,  0  errors,  first  place,  etc. 

High  Hurdles — hard  words  for  1  minute, 
counting  number  of  correct  lines. 


Low  Hurdles— easy  words  for  1  minute, 
counting  number  of  consecutive  correct  lines. 

Javelin  Throw — number  of  correct  copies  of 
the  alphabet  for  1  minute. 

Broad  Jump — long  words  for  1  minute. 

Shot  Put — correct  lines  of  figures  for  1 
minute. 

High  Jump — 2-letter  words  for  2  minutes. 

First  place  in  each  event  is  given  five  points; 
second  place,  three  points,  and  third  place,  one 
point.  Pupils  may  be  divided  into  groups, 
making  it  possible  to  work  for  team,  as  well  as 
individual,  honors.  An  illustration  of  the  chart 
which  is  placed  on  the  blackboard  accompanies 
this  article. — Ethel  E.  Johnson,  High  School, 
Tyndall,  South  Dakota. 

A  Street  Called  "Suffix" 

My  students  have  helped  devise  a  plan  that 
has  proved  effective  in  simplifying  the  learning 
of  Unit  32  in  the  Manual.  We  imagine  a  street 
called  “Suffix,”  on  which  there  are  several 
apartment  houses  in  which  families  having  simi¬ 
lar  characteristics  reside.  For  instance,  the 
“Ity”  apartment; 

No.  1.  “Lity”  family 
No.  2.  “City”  family 
No.  3.  “Rity”  family 
No.  4.  “Mity”  family 
No.  5.  “Nity”  family 
“Graph”  duplex : 

“Ograph”  family 
“Egraph”  family 
“Tic”  apartment : 

No.  1.  “Tic”  family 
No.  2.  “Tical”  family 


TRACK  MEET 
Beginning  Typing  Class 
April  8-9,  1934 


Events 

Willis 

Mary 

Anna 

Jack 

Ruth 

First 

Place 

Second 

Place 

Third 

Place 

Pole  vault .  j 

IS 

10 

5 

12 

6 

Willis 

Jack 

Mary 

50-yard  dash .  j 

40 

42 

29 

31 

35 

Mary 

Willis 

Ruth 

1-mile  race .  1 

2 

0 

4 

7 

5 

Mary 

Willis 

Anna 

High  hurdles . 

4 

5 

3 

6 

2 

Jack 

Mary 

Willis 

Low  hurdles .  j 

1  7 

9 

4 

2 

5 

Mary  j 

Willis 

Ruth 

Javelin  throw . 

! 

9 

5 

7 

8 

Willis 

Mary 

Ruth 

Broad  jump . 

I  12 

16 

18  • 

19 

20 

Ruth 

Jack 

1  Anna 

Shot  put . 

1  4 

i  6 

9 

3 

5 

1  Anna 

Mary 

1  Ruth 

High  jump . 

55 

1 

70 

39 

75 

j  Ruth 

Anna 

j  Mary 

Results 


Mary . 26  points  1st 

Willis . 20  points  2d 

Ruth . 14  points  3d 
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No.  3.  “Tically”  family 
No.  4.  “Stic”  family. 

“Initial”  apartment — each  represented  by 
the  initial  letter  in  the  suffix : 

No.  1.  “Gram”  family 
No.  2.  “Ulate”  family 
No.  3.  “Bility”  family 
No.  4.  “Ification”  family 
No.  5.  “Mental”  family 
No.  6.  “Ship”  family 
“Gregg  House”; 

“I^gy”  family 
“Ward”  family. 

Right  now  we  are  stimulating  better  short¬ 
hand  writing  in  the  advanced  shorthand  classes 
by  exchanging  ideas  with  a  midwestern  high 
school  by  writing  letters  in  shorthand.  A  list 
of  names  was  submitted,  and  each  student  who 
cared  to  do  so  selected  a  correspondent.  Some  of 
the  pupils  are  hoping  to  meet  their  shorthand 
correspondents  at  the  World’s  Fair  next  sum¬ 
mer. — Laura  M.  Hoefer,  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Playing  Golf  in  Typing 

My  typing  pupils  manifest  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  a  game  which  we  call  “golf.”  First,  I 
arrange  nine  different  exercises  for  each  day’s 
work,  the  exercises  consisting  of  drills  such  as 
the  following: 

1.  The  alphabet  five  times. 

2.  Two  lines  of  a  warming-up  exercise. 

3.  An  alphabetic  sentence  five  times. 

4.  Two  lines  of  a  supplementary  exercise. 

5.  Two  lines  of  a  shifting  exercise. 

6.  Two  lines  of  a  fluency  phrase  drill. 

7.  Two  lines  of  a  figure  stroking  drill. 

8.  An  accuracy  sentence  drill. 

9.  A  letter  to  be  correctly  arranged  on  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

I  then  place  on  the  blackboard  a  group  of 
circles  according  to  the  desk  arrangement,  each 
circle  representing  a  student. 

During  the  game  on  any  one  day,  the  students 
may  each  use  but  one  sheet  of  paper.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  the  papers  are  checked  and  the 
total  number  of  errors  made  are  entered  in  the 
circles  on  the  board.  Additional  errors  are  added 
each  day,  the  winner,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
being  the  student  who  makes  the  fewest  errors. 
The  students  check  the  papers  first,  after  which 
I  recheck  them  and  add  a  penalty  for  errors 
overlooked. 


Part  of  the  time  the  exercises  are  typed  to 
music,  for  it  has  been  my  experience  that  music 
helps  materially  in  developing  concentration  and 
rhythmic  stroking  and  in  reducing  nerve  and 
muscle  strain. 

Where,  as  in  my  own  case,  one  has  two  or 
more  classes  in  Typing  I,  a  group  of  circles  for 
each  class  may  be  arranged  on  the  board,  thus 
introducing  an  interesting  element  of  competi¬ 
tion. — Edna  M.  Moore,  Bement  Tozvnship  High 
School,  Bement,  Illinois. 


The  Gregg  Writer 
Certificate  of  Attainment 

Applications  for  the  special  Certificate 
of  Attainment,  awarded  to  students  who 
have  completed  all  the  tests  in  the  Gregg 
Writer  Credentials’  Program  and  who  have 
secured  all  the  certificates  for  the  Achieve¬ 
ment  Record  Album,  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  that  the  certificate  may 
be  engrossed  and  mailed  before  the  close  of 
school. 

The  attractive  Certificate  of  Attainment,  on 
Japan  Vellum  paper,  is  x  14J^  inches  in 
size.  It  is  intended  as  an  honorary  award  to 
be  given  at  graduation  in  addition  to  the 
school  diploma.  Its  significance  and  value 
as  concrete  evidence  of  superior  accomplish¬ 
ment  will  be  apparent  to  every  shorthand  and 
typing  teacher.  Teachers  should  make  the 
presentation  of  this  certificate  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  graduation  program.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  achievement  of  which  both  teacher 
and  student  may  justly  be  proud. 

There  is  a  nominal  charge  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  handling,  filling  in  of  name,  mailing, 
etc.,  of  this  certificate.  This  fee  should  ac¬ 
company  the  special  application  blank,  which 
will  be  mailed  to  any  teacher  upon  request. 
Address  The  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 


Watch  for  Final  Examinations  in  the  May  Issue 

Examinations  in  the  subjects  of  shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping,  and  business 
arithmetic  will  be  published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
Each  examination  will  be  prepared  by  a  nationally  known  teacher. 
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Franklin  Benjamin  Moore 

May  17,  1874 — February  27,  1934 


Franklin  benjamin  moore,  Presi- 

dent  of  Rider  College  and  an  educator  for 
more  than  35  years,  died  February  27  at 
his  home  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
60  years  old. 

Mr.  Moore  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
several  months,  following  a  paralytic  stroke. 
He  last  occupied  his  desk  at  the  college  shortly 
before  Christmas.  Since  then,  he  had  never 
left  his  home. 

It  is  a  sad  coincidence  that  his  death  should 
follow  so  shortly  that  of  his  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  John  E.  Gill,  dean  of  the  college  and 
for  many  years  associated  with  him  in  its 
ownership  and  management. 

Born  in  the  sparsely  settled  region  of  Ohio 
known  as  Clifton  County,  on  May  17,  1874, 
Mr.  Moore  there  spent  his  childhood  and 
received  his  primary  education.  Later  he  ma¬ 
triculated  at  the  Indianapolis  Business  Col¬ 
lege  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
before  he  reached  the  age  of  20. 

He  began  his  teaching  career  immediately. 
Three  years  later,  he  married  Miss  Alice 
Frazee,  of  Connersville,  Indiana.  In  1898, 
Mr.  Moore  and  his  family  came  East  to  Tren¬ 
ton  and  joined  the  faculty  of  Rider  College, 
which  had  been  established  in  1865  by  An¬ 
drew  J.  Rider. 

Mr.  Moore  continued  on  the  teaching  staff 
until  some  years  later  the  Rider  and  Stewart 
Business  colleges  were  merged.  Then  he  and 
the  late  John  E.  Gill  assumed  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  name,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School,  was  adopted  for  the  new  institution. 
This  name  was  later  changed  back  to  that  of 
Rider  College. 

Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Gill,  and  their  associates 
transformed  a  relatively  small  school  into  one 
of  the  leading  business  colleges  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Moore’s  favorite  teaching  subject 
was  penmanship.  He  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  penmen  of  his  day.  He 
also  specialized  in  teaching  accountancy. 


A  Penman  of  International  Fame 

;j 

;  A  wonderful  foundation  in  pen  art  was  laid 
for  President  Moore  at  Cedar  Rapids  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he  trained  under 
the  renowned  L.  Madarasz,  conceded  to  be  the 


Franklin  B.  Moore 


world’s  greatest  penman.  At  the  age  of  25, 
Mr.  Moore  was  considered  a  national  expert, 
excelled  by  none.  He  never  ceased  the  daily 
practice  of  his  art  and  found  great  joy  in 
contacting  and  exemplifying  such  masters  as 
A.  N.  Palmer,  C.  P.  Zaner,  E.  C.  Mills,  H.  L. 
Darner,  F.  B.  Courtney,  E.  W.  Bloser,  Lup- 
fer.  Doner,  Costello  and  others. 

At  educational  conventions,  Mr.  Moore  was 
always  an  outstanding  character,  beloved  and 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
friends.  He  was  a  member  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association.  He  likewise  held  membership  in 
the  Trenton  Country  Club,  the  Carteret  Club, 
the  Republican  Club  and  Mercer  Lodge  No. 
50,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Alice  Frazee 
Moore;  two  sons,  Franklin  Frazee  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Moore,  members  of  the  Rider  Col¬ 
lege  faculty;  two  grandchildren,  and  his  aged 
father,  Ethelbert  Moore. 

The  Business  Education  World  and  the 
entire  commercial  education  profession  extend 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mr.  Moore’s  bereaved 
family  and  associates.  Both  he  and  his  co¬ 
worker,  Mr.  Gill,  will  be  missed  tremendously. 
As  a  monument  of  their  worthy  contribution  to 
commercial  education.  Rider  College  remains, 
thoroughly  established,  with  a  finely  trained 
and  loyal  organization  maintaining  their  high 

professional  standards. 
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An  Appreciation 

By  CHARLES  L  SWEM 

JOHN  E.  GILL  and  Franklin  B.  Moore,  I 
J  always  regarded  as  my  educational  god¬ 
fathers.  As  a  youngster  in  knickers,  when  I 
enrolled  in  their  night  school,  I  became  al¬ 
most  immediately  aware  of  the  personal  inter¬ 
est  of  these  two  school  proprietors,  which 
seemed  to  go  as  a  matter  of  course  with  the 
instruction  that  I  received.  Their  solicitude 
for  the  success  of  their  students  always  tran¬ 
scended  the  commonplace  relationship  of  in¬ 
structor  and  pupil. 

The  combination  of  these  two  high-minded, 
practical,  and  able  men,  engaged  as  they  were 
in  the  field  of  commercial  education,  I  believe, 
was  a  combination  of  genius.  Mr.  Gill’s  warm, 
genial,  and  infectious  personality,  supplemen¬ 
ted  by  the  graver  and  quieter  dignity  of  Mr. 
Moore,  made  a  composite  character  probably 
impossible  in  one  individual,  but  which,  as  a 
combination,  reared  an  institution  that  has 
immeasurably  enriched  the  community  it 
serves  and  that  is  remembered  gratefully  by 
the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  its  guidance. 

My  own  memory  of  these  two  really  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  is  one  of  sincere  affection, 
and  a  deep,  abiding  respect. 

Our  Cover  Design 

PROBABLY  no  city  in  the  world  presents 
a  more  interesting  panorama  than  Detroit. 
Situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name  (“the 
Dardanelles  of  the  New  World”)  it  is  the  chief 
commercial  city  and  p)ort  of  entry  of  Michigan, 
and  one  of  the  great  railroad  centers  of  the 
middle  west.  More  tonnage  passes  through 
the  Detroit  River  than  through  any  other 
waterway  in  the  world.  The  view  on  this 
month’s  cover  gives  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  harbor.  There  is  always  one  of  the  great 
side-wheelers  of  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company  to  be  seen  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  steamers  rival  ocean  liners  with  their 
beauty  and  size. 

After  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1805, 
the  territorial  governor  laid  out  a  new  town 
with  the  city  hall  in  the  center,  and,  from 
the  air,  the  streets,  radiating  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  give  an  idea  of  the  plan.  The 


low  white  building  to  the  extreme  right  upper 
center  is  the  Wayne  County  Court  House, 
post  Victorian,  yet  impressive.  The  city  hall 
lies  dwarfed  below  the  Penobscot  Building 
with  the  beaconed  turret.  A  broad  parkway 
connects  the  county  building  and  the  city  hall. 

The  two  streets  leading  from  the  water¬ 
front  into  the  canyons  of  office  buildings  are 
Griswold  Street  and  Woodward  Avenue.  The 
latter — the  one  in  which  the  street  car  is  visi¬ 
ble  near  the  foot  of  the  street — is  the  princi¬ 
pal  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  On  it  are  great 
department  stores,  fine  churches,  beautiful 
homes,  and  the  Highland  Park  Plant  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  The  Ford  factory 
proper  is  just  beyond  the  city  lines  in  a  suburb. 

Detroit  is  very  widely  known  as  the  home 
town  of  the  Packard,  Cadillac,  Lincoln,  and 
Ford  motor  cars — in  fact,  ardent  Detroiters 
humorously  claim  that  their  city  has  put 
wheels  under  the  whole  human  race,  and  that 
Detroit  babies  cut  their  teeth  on  steering 
wheels. 

The  office  building  nearest  the  river  is  the 
Aztec  Tower,  one  of  the  most  unusual  busi¬ 
ness  structures.  Beyond  the  high  towers  is 
the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  the  building  of 
Italian  renaissance  architecture.  Detroit  has 
many  fine  clubs,  many  of  them  located  on  the 
river  or  Lake  St.  Clair. 

At  the  left  of  the  picture,  to  the  right  of 
the  three  stacks,  is  the  old  post-office,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  central  tower.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  recently  torn  down  and  a  handsome 
structure  of  white  marble,  to  be  opened  in 
April,  has  taken  its  place.  Unfortunately,  the 
Fisher  Building,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
office  structures  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
shown  in  this  view. 

No  other  city  can  boast  the  distinction  of 
both  an  international  bridge — the  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  one  of  the  greatest  bridges  ever  con¬ 
structed — and  an  international  vehicular  tun¬ 
nel.  These  thoroughfares,  connecting  the  city 
with  Windsor,  Canada,  greatly  facilitate  the 
trade  between  our  country  and  the  Dominion. 

Detroit  is  substantially  built  upon  rising 
ground,  its  streets  are  broad,  well  paved,  and 
shaded  with  trees.  There  are  several  fine  pub¬ 
lic  parks,  including  Belle  Isle  in  the  river,  and 
the  city  is  noted  for  its  fine  schools,  hotels,  and 
theatres  and — well,  why  not  see  them  for 
yourself?  You’re  always  welcome. 

Hazel  Harrington. 
Next  month,  San  Francisco. 
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Automatic  Review  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

To  enable  the  teacher  of  shorthand  theory  to  concentrate  on  the  review  present 
in  each  umt  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Manual  and 
of  *‘5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms”  has  been  rearranged  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  here  in  monthly  installments,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  January 
issue. 


Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  IV 

[The  numbers  enclosed  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  paragraphs  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  that  a^e  rci’iewed] 


Par.  91.  (11)  accrued,  coupe,  lucky,  truly,  ugly, 

uneasy,  unhappy.  (12)  gloomy,  honey.  (14)  mysteri¬ 
ous,  rheumatism,  routine,  sullen,  uneasy,  unhappy, 
upset.  (15)  jealous,  reduction.  (17)  status.  (19) 
accrued,  crew,  srloomy.  (20)  grew,  group,  -s,  sugar. 
(26)  deduction,  routed.  (37)  couple,  plus,  production, 
supper,  upper.  (38)  blew,  blood,  bloom,  -ing,  blue, 
bluff,  rubber.  (39)  fruit.  (41)  utmost.  (61)  dozen, 
dust,  mysterious,  rheumatism,  upset,  upstairs.  (58) 
deduction,  production,  reduction.  (59)  routed.  (67) 
chorus.  (71)  butter,  utter,  -ly.  (74)  upstairs.  (78) 
threw,  through,  thus,  tooth.  (80)  truly.  (82)  utterly. 

Par.  92.  Distributed  in  Par.  91. 

Par.  93.  (14)  campus,  precious,  religious.  (24) 

desirous.  (37)  precious.  (61)  cousin,  -s.  (80)  con¬ 

scientious,  conscious. 

Par.  94.  (11)  afternoon,  -s.  (12)  annul,  annum. 

(14)  famous,  canoe.  (78)  smooth. 

Par.  95.  (11)  care,  -d,  carry,  -ing,  -ied,  -ier,  clear, 

-ed,  -ing,  -ly,  especially,  expect,  -ed,  -ing,  -s,  expecta¬ 
tion,  -8,  fully,  surely.  (14)  remember,  -ed,  -ing,  re¬ 
membrance.  (20)  clear,  -ed,  -ing,  school,  -ing,  -s, 
skill.  (27)  remember,  -ed,  -ing,  remembrance.  (37) 
purchase,  -d,  -ing,  -r,  -s.  (41)  overlook,  -ed.  (52) 

forces.  (68)  position,  -s,  question,  -s,  questionnaire. 
(59)  cared,  carried,  charged,  cleared,  expected,  forced, 
governed,  looked,  numbered,  overlooked,  purchased, 
remembered,  wished.  (71)  questionnaire.  (76)  car¬ 
rier,  governor,  purchaser.  (80)  especially,  surely, 
usually.  (82)  clearly.  (83)  cares.  (94)  enough,  num¬ 
ber,  -ed,  -s. 

Par.  97.  (11)  way,  we,  weary,  weigh,  -ing.  (14) 

underwear,  wagon,  wait,  waited,  waiting,  wake, 
wane,  wear,  -ing,  -s,  weary,  wed,  -ed,  wedding, 
web,  weep,  weight,  -s,  -ed,  wet,  wheat,  whim,  whip, 
wicked,  widow,  width,  win,  -ning,  witness,  women, 
-’s.  (15)  wages,  waist,  waste,  -d,  wave,  ways,  weave, 
wedge.  (26)  waited,  wasted,  wedded.  (27)  women, 
-’s.  (51)  waist,  waste,  -d,  whistle.  (53)  underwear. 

(69)  washed,  watched.  (71)  water.  (74)  waters. 
(78)  width. 

Par.  98.  Distributed  in  Par.  97. 

Par.  99.  (11)  acquit,  doorway,  equipped,  equity, 

quickly.  (14)  acquit,  dwell,  equipped,  equity,  quarrel, 
queen,  quick,  -ly,  quit,  swear,  sweater,  sweet,  -ness, 
swim,  -ming,  twin.  (15)  swift.  (18)  queer,  quilt, 
square.  (26)  quoted.  (59)  equipped.  (67)  doorway, 
quarrel,  squall.  (71)  hardware,  sweater.  (80)  quickly. 

Par.  100.  (11)  away.  (12)  ahead.  (14)  await, 
-ing,  awake,  -n.  (97)  await,  -ing,  awake,  -n,  away. 

Par.  101.  All  phrases  have  been  omitted  in  this 
review. 


*  Beginning  with  this  chapter  the  automatic  review 
of  the  initial  and  final  s  will  not  be  given.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  our  plan  of  eliminating  the  automatic 
review  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 


Par.  102.  (11)  accept,  -ed,  -ing,  acceptance,  ex¬ 

plain,  -ing,  -ed,  -s,  explanation,  naturally.  (12)  duty, 
particularly.  (14)  duties,  natural,  -ly,  nature,  reply, 
-ied,  -ing,  -s,  particular,  -ly,  -s,  whether.  (26)  duty, 
-ies.  (37)  explain,  -ing,  -ed,  -s,  explanation,  report, 
-ed,  -er,  -ing,  s.  (38)  bring,  -ing,  -s.  (68)  explana¬ 

tion.  (69)  explained,  followed,  remarked,  replied,  re¬ 
ported,  supposed.  (76)  reporter.  (80)  naturally,  par¬ 
ticularly.  (93)  house,  -s,  housekeeping,  whose.  (97) 
whether,  word,  -s,  world,  -s. 

Par.  104.  (11)  yacht,  yawn,  year,  -ly,  -s,  yellow, 

yoke,  youth.  (12)  yet.  (71)  yard,  -s,  yarn.  (78) 
youth. 

Par.  105.  (11)  angry,  hungry.  (12)  angle,  angry, 

ankle,  frankly,  hang,  -ing,  ink.  (14)  bank,  -ing,  -er, 
-8,  banquet,  blank,  -s,  drink,  -ing,  finger,  -s,  frank, 
-ly,  gang,  gingham,  king,  pink,  rank,  rang,  ring,  -s, 
sang,  sank,  sing,  -ing,  sink,  spring,  string,  swing, 
tank,  wing.  (37)  spring.  (38)  blank,  -s.  (39)  frank, 
-ly.  (67)  wrong.  (71)  finger,  banker.  (74)  fingers. 
(80)  frankly.  (99)  swing,  banquet. 

Par.  106.  (11)  envy,  evenings,  examine,  -d,  ex¬ 

ceed,  excess,  -ive,  exchange,  -d,  exhibit,  exhibition, 
expense,  -s,  expiration,  exceedingly,  unlike.  (12) 
emit,  emotion,  innate.  (14)  embrace,  emit,  emphasis, 
examine,  -d,  exceed,  excess,  -ive,  exhibit,  exhibition, 
expiration,  exceedingly,  feelings,  impress,  -ed,  im¬ 
pression,  -8,  indebtedness,  infer,  infinite,  innate, 
installation,  inspiration,  meetings,  savings,  seemingly, 
unfair,  unseen.  (15)  greetings.  (20)  greetings.  (26) 
indebtedness,  indeed.  (27)  examine,  -d,  mornings. 
(29)  unlike.  (34)  exchange,  -d.  (37)  expiration, 

impel,  impress,  -ed,  impression,  -s,  impulse,  inspira¬ 
tion.  (38)  embrace.  (51)  inspiration,  install,  -ing, 
installation.  (52)  emphasis,  expenses.  (53)  things. 

(58)  emotion,  exhibition,  expiration,  impression,  -s, 
inspiration,  installation.  (59)  examined,  exchanged, 
impressed,  informed.  (67)  install,  -ing,  installation. 
(71)  engineer,  -ing.  (74)  engineers.  (76)  dealings, 
lovingly. 

Par.  107.  (14)  unnecessary,  unnoticed.  (52) 

unnecessary.  (59)  unnoticed.  (67)  unknown. 

Par.  108.  All  phrases  have  been  omitted  from 
this  review. 

Par.  109.  (11)  along,  correctly,  effort,  -s, 

experience,  -d,  strongly.  (12)  answer,  -ed,  -ing,  -s. 
(14)  character,  -s,  experiences.  (16)  elsewhere,  return, 
-ing,  -s,  -ed.  (19)  car,  -s,  carload,  correct,  -ed,  -ly, 
correction,  -s.  (38)  bill,  -ed,  -ing,  -s,  built.  (39) 

friend,  -s,  -ly.  (61)  elsewhere.  (68)  correction,  -s. 

(59)  answered,  billed,  corrected,  experienced,  listed, 

returned,  thanked.  (71)  younger.  (76)  stronger. 
(80)  correctly,  strongly.  (81)  communicate,  communi¬ 
cation,  -s.  (94)  communicate,  communication,  -s. 

(105)  along,  among,  long,  -ing,  young,  -er. 

(Next  month.  Automatic  Rerriew  in  Chapter  V) 
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Office  Supplies  and  Equipment  News 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

News  gathered  from  the  office  supplies  and  equipment  marts  of  the  world,  to 
keep  you  in  touch  with  new  office  appliances,  systems,  and  procedures.  Descrip¬ 


tive  brochures  and  circulars  will  be  sent 

Twenty-one !  That’s  coming  of  age ! 

■  So  we  pause  on  the  threshold  of  adult¬ 
hood  and  reflect  and  pay  our  respects  to  those 
in  the  office  supplies  and  equipment  field  who 
are  doing  a  great  service. 

The  typewriter  manufacturers  have  built  a 
new  Braille  typewriter  described  as  “another 
epochal  step  in  the  development  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  people.”  This  new  type¬ 
writer  has  been  made  possible  through  the  aid 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and, 
according  to  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  distribution  has  already  begun. 

The  machine  was  developed  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
Company  and  manufactured  at  cost  by  L.  C. 
Smith  &  Corona,  Inc.  Many  modern  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  standard  machines  were  incorpo¬ 
rated.  It  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  portable 
and  weighs  about  thirteen  pounds.  The  key¬ 
board  consists  of  six  keys  and  a  space  bar. 
Each  key  controls  one  dot  of  the  six  dots  used 
in  the  Braille  “cell.”  By  striking  various  com¬ 
binations  of  the  keys  simultaneously,  the 
Braille  characters  representing  the  desired  let¬ 
ter  are  reproduced  on  the  paper  in  the  form 
of  raised  dots. 

.^n  improved  carriage  release  to  permit  shift¬ 
ing  the  carriage  to  any  desired  point;  a  lower 
line  spacer  to  enable  the  operator  to  space 
the  lines  and  with  the  same  movement  to  return 
the  carriage  to  the  starting  point ;  a  new  de¬ 
sign  paper  feed  to  make  possible  reinsertion 
of  an  already  typewritten  page  without  damage 
to  the  finished  work,  are  some  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  accomplished.  A  great 
invention ! 

Those  specially  interested  in  business 
■  equipment  and  office  appliances  should 
read  each  month  the  technical  journals  of  that 
industry.  “Office  .Appliances,”  published  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  serves  the  entire  industry,  covering  office 
machinery,  devices,  furniture,  supplies,  and 
commercial  stationery.  “Business  Equipment 
Topics,”  published  simultaneously  in  New  York 
and  London  also  serves  an  international  field. 
Office  Practice  teachers  would  find  in  these 
two  magazines  a  wealth  of  information  for  use 
in  their  classrooms. 

The  Vivid  Junior,  a  duplicator  for 
•  schools  and  the  home,  and  the  “Dupli- 


you  on  request.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


Vivid  Junior  Duplicator  and  “Duplikit” 


kit,” — compact,  complete,  and  portable, — is  a 
grand  suggestion  for  duplicating  service.  Its 
portability  is  one  of  its  main  attractions.  The 
prices  of  these  sets  are  $10.00  and  $15.00  re¬ 
spectively.  They  are  made  by  L.  C.  Smith  & 
Corona,  Inc. 

An  interesting  article  in  “The  Transac- 
■  tions  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society,”  published  last  year,  describes  a  new 
process  of  silvering  lamps  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  light  with  the  minimum  effort.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  special 
bowl  silvered  so  that  the  light  would  be  re¬ 
flected  in  it  to  the  ceiling.  Now,  engineers 
have  developed  a  process  of  silvering  the  inside 
of  the  bulb  itself,  thereby  eliminating  the  expense 
of  the  reflecting  bowl  and  adding  materially  to 
the  brilliance  of  the  light. 

Silvray  Lighting  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  are 
the  makers  of  these  bulbs. 


A.  A.  Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (April,  1934) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

21  22  23  24 


Name  . 
Address 
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Commercial  Education  Research  Abstracts 

By  Dr.  E.  G.  BLACKSTONE 

Director,  Commercial  Teacher  Training,  The  State  University  of  Iowa 

In  order  that  educators  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
search  studies  that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  business  education, 
a  number  of  abstracts  of  the  more  important  studies  are  being  published 
each  month  in  this  magazine. 


The  Possibility  of  Prognosis  in  Ste¬ 
nography,  by  0.  A.  Ohmann,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Monographs  in  Education, 
Research  Studies  in  Commercial  Education, 
1,  1926. 

Purpose.  To  formulate  a  group  of  tests  of 
mental  ability  that  would  measure  the  capacity 
of  an  individual  to  develop  skill  in  stenography. 

Procedure.  A  detailed  subjective  analysis  was 
first  made  of  the  various  abilities  needed  in 
stenographic  work.  Tests  were  then  developed 
to  measure  these  essential  capacities.  They  in¬ 
cluded  tests  on  motility,  language,  following 
directions,  memory  span,  substitution,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  general  intelligence,  spelling,  handwriting, 
and  a  rating  scale  of  character  traits. 

To  test  these  te.sts,  an  objective  criterion  had 
to  be  developed.  This  consisted  of  dictation 
and  transcription,  a  performance  test  in  stenog¬ 
raphy.  The  Blackstone  tests  were  used  as 
standard  performance  tests  in  typing.  The  group 
of  mental  tests  and  the  performance  tests  were 
then  given  to  a  group  of  students  of  stenography. 

Findings.  The  resulting  zero-order  correla¬ 
tions  were  very  low  (0  to  .36).  While  this 
might  have  been  due  to  errors  of  measurement 
or  inadequacy  of  the  criterion,  it  was  assumed 
that  this  low  correlation  was  due  to  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  factors  measured.  Multiple 
correlations  gave  .62  for  the  combined  scores 
of  the  best  tests. 

EiHihiation.  Tests  may  be  recognized  as  a 
good  beginning.  They  are  not  sufficiently  valid 
to  be  useful  in  individual  prognosis,  nor  even 
to  any  extent  for  group  prediction.  Some  doubt 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  criteria  used  for  de¬ 
termining  stenographic  success. 

The  Relation  of  General  Intelligence  to 
Achievement  in  Shorthand,  by  Jean  H. 
Murray,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  May,  1929. 

Purpose.  To  find  out  whether  pupils  of  high 
or  low  I.  Q.’s  learn  shorthand  more  thoroughly. 

Procedure.  The  data  consist  of  the  grades  of 
so  first-year  Gregg  Shorthand  students  in  the 


l^trobe,  Pennsylvania,  High  School,  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  1928-1929  school  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  I.  Q.’s  obtained  from  the 
Terman  Intelligence  Test.  The  students,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  were  sophomores. 

The  average  grade  was  correlated  with  the 
average  I.  Q.  by  the  Pearson  Product  Moment 
Method. 

Findings.  A  correlation  of  .46  was  found  be¬ 
tween  grades  and  I.  Q.’s. 

Xot  much  relationship  was  found  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  general  intelligence  as  measured  by  this 
test  and  achievement  in  shorthand. 

Evaluation.  This  study  is  too  limited  to  be 
of  great  value  because  not  enough  cases  are 
involved  to  give  accurate  correlations,  the  study 
is  limited  to  one  school  and  one  teacher,  and 
teachers’  grades  are  too  fluctuating  to  offer  a 
reliable  basis  for  comparison. 

Relative;  Value  of  the  I.  Q.  and  the 
Marks  for  Predicting  Success  in  Short¬ 
hand,  by  Raymond  J.  Worley,  Master’s 
Thesis,  College  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  1931,  unpublished. 

Purpose.  To  determine  how  well  shorthand 
marks  as  given  can  be  predicted  from  other 
marks  as  given  and  the  I.  Q. 

Procedure.  Correlation  was  made  of  the 
marks  and  the  I.  Q.’s  of  536  graduates  from  the 
Langley  High  School  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  during  a  period  of  seven  years  just  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  study.  The  class  grades  in 
terms  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  were  weighed  so 
that  A  counted  4;  B,  3;  C,  2,  and  so  on.  The 
averages  were  used  in  making  the  correlations. 

Findings.  Correlation  of  intelligence  and 
shorthand  was  .398;  probable  error,  .02.  Corre¬ 
lation  between  marks  in  senior  high  school  Eng¬ 
lish  and  shorthand  was  .528 ;  probable  error,  .02. 
Correlation  between  junior  high  school  English 
and  shorthand,  .707;  probable  error,  .017.  Cor¬ 
relation  of  science  with  shorthand,  .418;  prob¬ 
able  error,  .02.  Correlation  of  mathematics  and 
shorthand,  .408;  probable  error,  .02.  Correla¬ 
tion  between  typewriting  and  shorthand,  .526; 
probable  error,  .02.  Correlation  of  modern 
languages  with  shorthand,  .707 ;  probable  error, 
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.012.  Partial  correlation  of  shorthand  with 
modern  language,  junior  English,  and  I.  Q.  is 
.765.  The  marks  in  modern  language  had  .seven 
times  the  weight  of  I.  Q.  rating  and  about  the 
weight  of  marks  in  junior  English  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  marks  in  shorthand,  that  a  student  would 
probably  receive  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
The  I.  Q.  has  relatively  little  influence  on  short¬ 
hand  marks. 

Evaluation.  The  number  of  cases  included  in 
the  study  is  fairly  large,  so  that  the  reliability 
should  be  high.  The  reliability  of  the  study  is 
probably  limited  to  marks  as  given  by  teachers, 
and  does  not  apply  to  actual  success  in  stenog¬ 
raphy  on  the  job.  The  study  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  use  of 
techniques  of  partial  and  multiple  correlations 
in  the  field  of  commercial  subjects. 

An  Experiment  with  Predictive  Tests  in 

Stenography,  by  Ethel  H.  Wood.  The 

Journal  of  Commercial  Education,  Vol.  57, 

No.  10,  December,  1928;  Vol.  58,  No.  1, 

Januar>',  1929. 

Purpose.  To  determine  reliability  of  predic¬ 
tive  tests  in  connection  with  shorthand  success. 

Procedure.  A  battery  of  tests,  consisting  of 
the  Hoke  Prognostic  Test,  the  Terman  Mental 
Ability  Test,  and  the  Monroe  Reading  Compre¬ 
hension  Test,  were  given  to  50  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  semester  and  to  100  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester. 
Results  were  checked  and  correlated  for  both. 

In  1926-1927,  the  Downey  Will-Temperament 
Test  and  Hoke’s  and  Terman’s  tests  were  given 
to  students  in  beginning  shorthand. 

Students  were  given  an  achievement  test  con¬ 
sisting  of  800  words,  and  results  were  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  predictive  test. 

Teachers’  grades  were  correlated  with  the 
total  score  of  Hoke’s  test  and  with  the  Ter¬ 
man’s  Mental  Ability  Test. 

Findings.  The  Downey  Will-Temperament 
Test  has  no  predictive  value  for  determining 
success  or  failure  in  shorthand,  since  correla¬ 
tions  for  speed  of  movement  and  coordination 
of  impulses  were  negative. 

Correlations  made  between  standard  and 
Hoke  tests  were  slightly  higher  than  those  se¬ 
cured  from  either  Monroe  or  Downey  scores. 
(For  1926,  motor  reaction,  -.222;  substitution 
of  symbols,  -.015;  for  1927,  motor  reaction 
.101;  substitution  for  symbols,  .179.) 

Speed  of  writing  correlation  was  .026  and 
speed  of  reading,  0.298. 

Score  for  Hoke  prognostic  test  correlated 
.463  for  advanced  shorthand  and  .364  for  ele¬ 
mentary  work. 

Score  for  Terman  Mental  Ability  Test  showed 
higher  correlation  for  more  advanced  students 
than  for  those  doing  beginning  work. 


Terman  Mental  .\bility  test  showed  highest 
correlation  with  shorthand  achievement  as  meas¬ 
ured  of  all  tests  investigated  and  gives  a  slight 
basis  for  advising  students  concerning  elective 
work  in  shorthand. 

“In  general,  the  tests  investigated  in  this  study 
have  shown  no  appreciable  value  in  predicting 
success  or  failure  in  shorthand.’’ 

Evaluation.  There  was  an  insufficient  sam¬ 
pling  of  students  for  results  to  be  strictly 
reliable. 

Relation  of  the  I.  Q.  to  Success  in  Learn¬ 
ing  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  by  Ma- 
zie  R.  Cooley,  Master's  Thesis,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  1928. 

Purpose.  To  determine  correlations  existing 
between  the  I.  Q.  and  vocabulary  scores  of  high 
school  pupils  and  their  success  in  learning  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  as  determined  by  class  grades 
for  the  semester. 

Procedure.  The  Terman  Group  Test  of  Men¬ 
tal  Ability,  Form  A,  and  the  Stanford  Revision 
of  the  Binet-Simon  Vocabulary  Test  were  given 
to  96  pupils  of  shorthand  and  typing  in  a  high 
school  in  Pittsburgh.  Blackstone’s  typewriting 
tests  A  and  B  were  used  to  determine  grades 
in  typing.  Correlations  were  made  between 
tests  and  grades  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Findings.  Correlation  of  .22  was  found  be¬ 
tween  I.  Q.  and  shorthand  scores,  which  is  too 
low  to  justify  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  alone 
in  predicting  shorthand  aptitude. 

A  correlation  of  .32  was  found  between  short¬ 
hand  and  vocabulary  scores.  This  is  better 
than  intelligence  tests,  but  still  too  low  to  ju.stify 
its  use  for  prediction. 

The  correlation  between  typing  and  I.  Q.  was 
.08,  and  between  typing  and  vocabulary  scores, 
.19,  which  reveals  that  intelligence  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  tests  are  of  no  practical  value  for  predicting 
ability  for  learning  to  type. 

The  correlation  of  .66  found  between  intelli¬ 
gence  and  vocabulary  scores  and  of  .45  between 
typing  and  shorthand  scores  strengthens  the  be¬ 
lief  that  intelligence  and  vocabulary  tests  meas¬ 
ure  similar  factors  and  that  these  are  not  the 
same  factors  as  those  measured  in  acquiring  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  shorthand  and  typing. 

Achievements  shown  by  individuals  indicate 
that  outside  interests,  habits  of  study,  and  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  greatly  influence  progress  in 
shorthand  and  typing. 

Evaluation.  Correlations  indicate  that  ability 
to  make  a  high  score  in  either  intelligence  or 
vocabulary  tests,  or  both,  is  not  sufficient  criteria 
for  predicting  success  in  learning  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  This  study,  therefore,  is  a 
challenge  for  further  study  in  predictive  tests. 
The  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  give  entirely 
reliable  results.  Possession  of  ability  does  not 
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guarantee  a  good  use,  although  use  made  of 
ability  is  a  more  important  factor  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  Use  of  ability  is  influenced  by  interests, 
motivation,  habits  of  study,  and  physical  con¬ 
ditions  that  tests  failed  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

Special  aptitude  tests,  such  as  motor  tests, 
sensory  tests,  physical  tests,  may  furnish  better 
means  of  determining  potential  ability  in  typing. 

Results  of  Hoke-Rollinson  Research 

Study,  by  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard,  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthand  Teacher,  October,  1928,'  pp. 

37-39,  44,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 

York. 

Purpose.  To  show  tentative  data  that  indi¬ 
cate  norms  and  coefficients  of  correlation  for 
Hoke  Prognostic  Test  of  Stenographic  .Ability 
and  the  Rollinson  Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests. 

Procedure.  The  study  offers  tables  of  data 
received  from  administrative  heads  and  short¬ 
hand  teachers  in  37  high  schools  in  18  states, 
that  had  been  furnished  with  tests  and  direc¬ 
tions.  Scores  were  obtained  from  1,279  short¬ 
hand  students. 

Findings.  Only  a  partial  report  of  the  data 
secured  is  made. 

Magazine  comment :  “No  interpretation  of  the 
results  obtained  from  any  prognostic  test  can 
be  made  intelligently  or  safely  except  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  recognized  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  of  intelligence  testing.” 

The  median  for  beginning  shorthand  students 
in  Hoke  Prognostic  Test  of  Stenographic  .\bil- 
ity  w'as  396.89. 

Robinson’s  Diagnostic  Tests  were  given  four 
times  during  one  semester.  The  divisions  of 
the  test  were:  (a)  knowledge  of  principles, 
(b)  penmanship  ability,  (c)  facility  of  writing, 
(d)  reading  ability.  Mean  for  Test  I,  68.83; 
Test  II,  66.33;  Test  III,  77.()7\  and  Test  IV, 
85.10. 

Correlation  coefficient  between  Hoke  Prog¬ 
nostic  Test  Scores  and  I.  Q.’s  was  .29. 

Correlation  coefficient  between  Hoke  Prog¬ 
nostic  Test  Scores  and  Rollinson  Diagnostic 
Test  Scores  on  Lesson  4  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
was  .23. 

Suggested  bibliography  for  those  interested 
in  the  subject  of  intelligence  testing  is  included. 

Evaluation.  This  study  considers  enough  cases 
to  offer  reliable  indications  of  the  value  of  the 
tests  considered. 

The  established  norms  and  coefficients  of  cor¬ 
relation  indicate  that  the  tests  considered  have 
less  than  10  per  cent  forecasting  efficiency.  The 
figures  offered  may  become  the  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  the  test  to  possible  fu¬ 
ture  users. 

Only  partial  results  are  given ;  therefore 
medians,  means,  and  correlation  coefficients  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  final. 


The  Application  of  Prognostic  and 

Achievement  Tests  to  Shorthand,  by 

Eva  M.  Jessup,  Journal  of  Commercial 

Education,  Vol.  57,  pp.  173-174,  June,  1928. 

Purpose.  To  determine  the  results  of  the 
application  of  the  Hoke  Prognostic  and  Achieve¬ 
ments  Tests  to  shorthand. 

Procedure.  (1)  The  Hoke  Prognostic  Test, 
consisting  of  seven  parts  testing  various  abili¬ 
ties,  was  given  by  the  teacher  to  a  Los  Angeles 
shorthand  class  of  39  students  who  had  studied 
shorthand  V/z  years.  The  papers  were  graded 
by  another  teacher.  (2)  Later,  the  Hoke 
Achievement  Tests  were  given.  (3)  The  pres¬ 
ent  grades  and  the  grades  of  the  previous  semes¬ 
ter  were  recorded.  A  record  was  also  made  of 
all  students  who  had  passed  the  Gregg  60-word 
and  Gregg  80-word  transcription  tests. 

Findings.  In  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  me¬ 
dian  of  the  class  was  above  that  of  the  Hoke 
standard,  except  the  two  tests  on  writing  speed, 
in  which  the  students  were  below.  Teachers  say 
this  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the  class  ability. 

A  correlation,  according  to  Spearman’s  form¬ 
ula,  between  the  total  Hoke  Prognostic  Score 
and  the  achievement  tests  is  not  high  enough 
to  be  of  any  value.  The  correlations  range 
from  .01  to  .426. 

Four  separate  scores  in  prognostic  tests  cor¬ 
related  with  achievement  tests  give  correlations 
ranging  from  .344  to  .538,  indicating  that  the 
remaining  correlations  in  motor  reaction,  mem¬ 
ory,  spelling,  and  symbols  are  much  lower. 

Evaluation.  Miss  Jessup  says  the  use  of  the 
Hoke  Standardized  tests  can  do  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effiiciency  of  students’  work  in  short¬ 
hand.  The  tests  cannot  be  as  efficient  means 
of  measuring  shorthand  ability,  as  she  suggests, 
when  the  highest  correlation  between  either  the 
whole  test  and  parts  and  between  various  parts 
is  never  higher  than  .538. 

In  comparing  the  scores  received  on  the  test 
with  the  ability  of  the  students  in  daily  work, 
the  results  would  not  be  so  reliable  because  in 
judging  the  latter  the  opinion  of  the  teacher 
would  be  the  basis  of  the  judgment. 

One  class,  which  seems  to  be  above  average 
ability,  would  not  furnish  a  proper  sampling. 


Are  You  Using  the 
GREGG  WRITER  AWARDS 
PLAN? 

“I  have  never  seen  anything  serve  as 
the  incentive  to  achievement  that  your 
awards  do.  My  pupils  enjoy  them  very 
much.” — Marie  Grassland,  High  School, 
Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose.  California 


Although  the  books  reviewed  this 
month  treat  of  a  variety  of  subjects, 
•  identical  elements  are  discernible,  for 
all  the  writers  are  interested  in  present  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  their  effect  upon 
special  fields  of  interest.  First,  the  present 
political  program  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
history  and  also  with  regard  to  possible  future 
developments.  Next,  the  books  on  education 
are  concerned  with  the  adaptation  of  educa¬ 
tional  procedures  to  meet  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  the  pupils.  Finally,  the  books 
on  money  deal  with  subjects  of  vital  concern 
to  everyone — topics  with  which  each  member 
of  present-day  economic  society  should  have 
some  familiarity  in  order  to  think,  speak,  and 
act  intelligently.  Teachers  will  find  all  these 
books  helpful  in  acquainting  themselves  with 
recent  thought  on  these  subjects. 

The  Future  Comes,  A  Study  of  the  New 
Deal,  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  George  H. 
E.  Smith,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1933,  178  pp.,  $1.75. 

Among  the  many  books  in  which  the  New 
Deal  is  discussed,  one  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and 
George  H.  E.  Smith  is  especially  significant. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Beard  has  been  do¬ 
ing  creative  work  in  the  field  of  political  science. 
Two  years  ago,  his  “America  Faces  the  Future” 
aroused  widespread  interest.  The  present  book, 
“The  Future  Comes,”  has  as  its  background  the 
thought,  study,  reading,  and  writing  of  the  two 
authors  who  have  worked  for  years  in  the  fields 
of  history  and  political  science. 

In  making  note  of  the  continuity  of  history, 
the  authors  point  out  that  the  “New  Deal  grows 
inexorably  out  of  the  Old  Deal;  that  it  is  a 
phase  of  larger  history  which  embraces  all  times 
and  occurrences.”  They  then  bring  out  the  fact 
that  every  national  problem  is  im^dded  in  one 
or  more  of  the  developments  in  which  the  United 
States  played  a  vital  part:  (1)  the  establishment 
of  a  Great  Democracy;  (2)  participation  in  the 
World  War;  and  (3)  creation  of  a  new  tech¬ 
nological  revolution.  As  the  recovery  program 
seems  to  fall  logically  into  five  broad  fields,  the 
authors  include  a  chapter  on  each  of  them:  (1) 
government;  (2)  industry  and  transporation ; 
(3)  agriculture;  (4)  finance;  and  (5)  relief. 


After  these  chapters,  they  present  a  chapter  on 
the  principles  of  the  recovery  program  and  an 
epilogue. 

Some  of  the  new  things  that  apparently  mark 
a  departure  from  the  past  are  listed  as:  (1) 
acceptance  of  the  inexorable  development  of 
combination  in  industry;  (2)  recognition  of 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  the  program;  (3)  ap¬ 
peal  to  individuals  in  industry  and  agriculture  to 
cooperate  in  adjusting  production,  setting 
prices,  and  maintaining  standards ;  (4)  substitu¬ 
tion  of  price  and  wage  fixing  for  price  and  wage 
competition;  (5)  illumination  of  the  dark  re¬ 
cesses  where  secrecy  and  manipulation  accom¬ 
pany  the  struggle  over  the  distribution  of 
wealth;  (6)  recognition  of  the  incapacity  of 
agriculture  to  defend  itself  against  the  cramping 
and  draining  effect  of  highly  organized  machine 
industries;  (7)  a  call  for  a  changed  conception 
of  economy  and  life;  (8)  repudiation  of  the  idea 
that  the  misery  of  the  unemployed  poor  is  due 
to  their  improvidence;  (9)  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  subjection  of  private  interests 
to  a  broad  nationalization;  and  (10)  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  proposition  that  domestic  economy 
must  be  made  to  effect  an  efficient  distribution 
in  the  home  market  for  the  long-held  thesis  that 
foreign  trade  is  the  only  outlet  for  surpluses. 

In  the  epilogue,  the  idea  is  advanced  that 
“history,  of  which  the  New  Deal  is  a  phase  in 
brief  time,  is  a  movement  of  ideas  and  interests 
ever  evolving  together,  reciprocally  affecting 
each  other,  with  interests  now  advancing  far 
ahead  of  ideas,  ever  producing  tensions  in 
society.  .  .  .”  “The  great  economic  interests 
of  the  United  States  have  been  advancing  with 
electric  speed  under  the  impacts  of  technology 
and  organization,  while  the  ruling  ideas  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  age  of  tallow  candle  and  ox 
cart,  have  lagged  behind,  creating  a  great  ten¬ 
sion  of  which  the  present  crisis  is  a  special 
manifestation.”  The  final  conclusion  is  reachetl 
that  the  program  should  be  treated  as  a  “broad 
and  flexible  frame  of  reference  for  directing  im¬ 
mediate  thought  and  action.” 

This  interpretation  of  significant  present-day 
political  happenings  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  reading  program  of  the  teacher  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  of  the  social-business  subjects 
or  other  social  sciences. 

Problems  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of 
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Chicago,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  1933,  214  pp.,  $2.50. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs 
published  under  the  direction  of  President 
Hoover’s  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends. 
Of  especial  significance  to  teacher-readers  is  the 
fact  that  the  problems  of  education  are  con¬ 
sidered  not  merely  from  a  study  of  educational 
practice  but  also  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  many  social  changes  which  are  proceed¬ 
ing  simultaneously.  Education,  therefore,  is  not 
regarded  as  an  isolated  entity,  but  as  one  of  the 
phases  of  our  closely  integrated  modern  social 
life.  Then,  too,  the  conclusions  are  based  on  an 
analysis  of  objective  data  with  little  emotional 
coloring  and  as  few"  unverifiable  conjectures  as 
possible. 

In  the  introduction,  the  unique  character  of 
society  in  the  United  States  and  the  consequent 
differences  between  public  schools  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  those  in  other  countries  are  brought  out. 
Expansions  which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
school  curriculums  are  then  discussed.  A  plea 
is  made  for  a  larger  expenditure  of  energy  and 
money  in  solving  the  problems  of  education 
through  scientifically  directed  and  evaluated 
studies. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  new  status 
of  children  in  the  United  States.  Within  a  half- 
century,  the  concepts  of  the  American  people 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  children  and  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  training  necessary  for  success  in  life 
have  undergone  complete  transformation.  A 
corresponding  increase  in  national  wealth  has 
made  free  secondary  education  possible.  The 
question  which  now  confronts  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  whether  they  will  discontinue 
the  social  experiment  of  an  expanded  school  sys¬ 
tem  or  hold  to  the  typical  American  view  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  children  and  young 
people.  Such  factors  as :  changes  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  system,  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of 
children  in  the  population,  increase  in  national 
wealth,  and  demand  in  industry  and  commerce 
for  broad  training  are  then  discussed  in  their 
relation  to  education. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  comparative  isolation 
of  American  educational  institutions  is  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  some  attempts  at  coordination 
among  educational  institutions,  but  that  “much 
of  what  is  being  done  seems  to  be  done  blindly” 
— as  the  forces  of  conservatism  are  strong. 
Here,  again,  a  plea  is  made  for  reorganization 
based  on  scientific  studies  which  utilize  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  p.sychology  and  the  other  social 
sciences. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  problems  of 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction.  Examples 
of  the  effect  of  social  changes  on  the  curriculum 
are  given.  The  discussion  on  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  includes  the  statement  that  the  people  of 


the  United  States  will  never  be  satisfied  to 
divorce  vocational  training  from  general  educa¬ 
tion.  The  need  for  the  integration  of  curricu¬ 
lums  is  stressed.  The  widespread  use  of  the 
textbook  method  of  teaching  and  the  newer 
project  method  are  then  discussed. 

Problems  of  school  administration  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  finance  are  treated  in  the  two  succeed¬ 
ing  chapters.  The  seventh  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  adult  education — correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  public  night  schools,  privately  sup¬ 
ported  adult  education,  adult  education  centers, 
labor  colleges,  and  courses  for  college  alumni 
are  presented.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that 
adult  education  is  demanded  for  the  good  of  all. 
Continued  study  is  essential  to  efficient  per¬ 
formance  in  the  learned  professions.  It  is  of 
public  interest  that  citizens  should  have  as  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  results  of 
careful  thinking  in  the  sphere  of  the  social 
sciences.  “It  seems  equally  evident  that,  when 
society  enjoys  the  advantages  of  some  new  me¬ 
chanical  invention,  or  the  introduction  of  some 
new  material,  which  compels  a  group  of  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a 
form  of  skill  they  have  cultivated,  society  should 
provide  for  the  training  of  its  disadvantaged 
members  in  some  new  productive  type  of  skill.” 
In  fact,  many  considerations  point  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  adult  education  at  public  expense. 

The  last  chapter  presents  a  condensed  history 
of  research  in  certain  phases  of  education  such 
as  the  “measurement  movement.”  This  chapter  is 
especially  helpful  to  students  of  the  science  of 
education.  A  careful  reading  of  the  entire  book 
results  in  a  new  conception  of  present  problems 
in  education. 

The  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Btdletin,  1932,  No.  17,  Monograph 
No  5,  United  States  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Office  of  Education,  1933,  423  pp., 
paper  cover,  40  cents. 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series  issued  in 
connection  with  the  recent  national  survey  of 
secondary  education.  Part  I  treats  of  the  re¬ 
organized  secondary  school ;  Part  II,  of  the 
junior  college;  and  Part  III,  of  special  reor¬ 
ganizations  of  school  systems  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  saving  time  and  achieving  integration. 
The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in 
this  country  is  represented  by  the  advent  of 
the  junior  high  school  and  the  junior  college. 
As  a  part  of  the  national  survey,  secondary 
schools  were  studied  with  reference  to  nine 
major  features  of  organization:  (1)  admission 
and  promotion  of  pupils;  (2)  arrangement  of 
instruction;  (3)  scope  and  arrangement  of  the 
program  of  studies;  (4)  scope  and  arrangement 
of  the  program  of  extracurriculum  activities; 
(5)  provision  for  guidance;  (6)  provision  for 
articulation  with  other  school  units;  (7)  com- 
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position  of  teaching  staff ;  (8)  arrangements  for 
supervision;  and  (9)  housing  and  equipment. 

Schools  were  then  scored  on  comprehensive¬ 
ness — number  of  arrangements  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  major  features  listed;  and  con¬ 
sistency — balance  maintained  among  these  fea¬ 
tures.  The  results  are  presented  in  a  series  of 
tables  with  explanatory  text.  A  discussion  of 
typical  practice  in  each  type  of  school  is  given. 
In  the  report  on  junior  colleges,  mention  is  made 
that  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  movement  merits  the  serious  consideration 
of  those  interested  in  education. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  book,  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  special  reorganizations  in  a  score 
of  school  systems  are  presented.  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraphs  of  the  monograph,  the  point 
is  made  that  the  present  economic  crisis  has 
accentuated  the  danger  of  shortening  the  period 
of  elementary-school  and  high-school  training, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  extending  the  period 
of  education  to  include  the  junior  college  years; 
and  the  need  of  making  provision  in  the  schools 
for  increasing  proportions  of  young  people  not 
employed. 

This  monograph  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher  and  administrator  who  wishes  to  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  present  practices  in  secondary 
education. 

The  Story  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Money,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  O.  Woods,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1932,  177  pp.,  $1.40. 

From  the  first  sentence  of  the  foreword  to 
the  very  end,  the  reader  will  find  this  story  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  money  and  the  activities  of  the 
Treasury  Department  fascinating.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Major  Walter  O.  Woods,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Coolidge  in  1929. 

Teachers  of  any  of  the  business  subjects  in 
which  money  is  considered  will  find  this  book 
suitable  for  their  own  use  and  also  for  the  use 
of  pupils.  As  the  proposal  has  been  made  that 
money  be  the  cue  concept  for  business  educa¬ 
tion,  information  about  money  is  logically  a  part 
of  many  business  courses.  Through  this  book, 
the  pupil  is  given  a  concept  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  a  great  business  organization  He 
will  gain  new  insight  into  bookkeeping  by  read¬ 
ing  of  the  perfection  and  accuracy  of  accounting 
methods  used  in  the  United  States  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  He  will  be  interested,  too,  in  the 
story  of  various  kinds  of  money  in  circulation, 
including  popular  ideas  about  money  such  as 
the  prejudice  against  two-dollar  notes  and  silver 
dollars  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

He  will  have  a  new  understanding  of  the 
government’s  purchase  and  coinage  of  precious 
metals.  Then,  too,  he  will  have  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  security  behind  paper  notes  of  vari¬ 
ous  denominations.  He  will  find  the  account  of 


the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  presented  in  easily 
readable  style.  He  will  enjoy  also  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  methods  used  in  bond  redemption  and 
in  the  prevention  of  error  and  fraud. 

He  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  supervision  over:  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the 
Customs  Bureau,  the  construction  of  federal 
buildings.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Alcohol,  the  Farm  Loan  Bureau,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Finally,  he  will  have  a  picture  of  the  entire 
problem  of  financing  the  nation.  As  books 
treating  of  money  are,  in  many  instances,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read  because  of  the  statistical  nature  of 
their  contents,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  book 
easy  to  read  and  understand,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  filled  with  authentic  information  about  this 
important  subject. 

Kemmerer  on  Money,  by  Edwin  Walter 
Kemmerer,  Princeton  University,  The  John 
C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1934,  208 
pp.,  $1.50. 

This  book  on  money  is  primarily  for  the 
teacher.  .\s  it  is  addressed  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  economists,  however,  it  may  be  assigned 
to  an  occasional  advanced  pupil  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading.  At  all  events,  it  will  help  to 
furnish  the  teacher  with  the  reserve  of  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  he  needs  to  carry  on  class 
discussion  of  this  timely  subject.  The  author 
writes  from  a  background  of  experience  as 
financial  adviser  to  eleven  countries. 

The  book  constitutes  a  revision  and  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  eleven  articles  which  the  author  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  New  York  Sun  during  December, 
1933,  and  January,  1934.  It  opens  with  a  simple 
explanation  of  each  of  the  several  varieties  of 
the  gold  standard  and  their  implications,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  paper  money  stand¬ 
ard.  Next,  possible  explanations  of  our  present 
gold  purchase  plan  and  a  review  of  its  probable 
results  are  presentifd-  Definitions  of  those  “high- 
sounding”  words  which  are  today  in  everyone’s 
ears — inflation,  deflation  and  reflation — are  then 
given.  Even  though  the  statement  has  been  made 
that  “history  teaches  only  one  lesson;  namely, 
that  we  learn  nothing  from  history,”  the  author 
believes  that  history  does  repeat  itself  in  matters 
relating  to  paper  currency.  Two  chapters, 
therefore,  deal  with  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  in  the  use  of  greenbacks  and  Germany’s 
inflation,  in  the  belief  that  they  contain  valuable 
lessons  for  our  present  monetary  controversy. 

The  silver  question  is  treated  as  a  political 
rather  than  as  an  economic  problem.  An  ex¬ 
position  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  commodity  dollar  is  enlighten¬ 
ing.  The  discussion  of  the  relation  of  present- 
( Continued  on  page  516) 
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Summer  School  Directory  for  1934 

Special  courses  in  Commercial  Teacher  Training  will  be  offered  this  summer  at 
the  j allowing  schools  according  to  announcements  sent  us  recently.  This  list  in¬ 
cludes  all  schools  from  which  information  is  now  at  hand.  Additional  listings  will 
be  reported  in  the  May  issue. 


Alabama 

University  of  Alabama,  University.  Two  terms: 
June  4  to  July  13;  July  14  to  August  17.  John  R. 
McLure,  Director. 

Arizona 

Arizona  State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff.  Two 
terms:  June  11  to  July  13;  July  16  to  August  17. 
T.  J.  Tormey,  President. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College.  Conway.  Two 
terms:  May  28  to  July  6;  July  9  to  August  17. 
C.  C.  Calhoun,  Director. 

California 

Armstrong  College,  Berkeley.  June  25  to  August  3. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley.  June  25  to  Au¬ 
gust  3.  Harold  L.  Bruce,  Director. 

Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles.  June  18  to 
September  8.  J.  J.  Schumacher,  President. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  June  29  to  August  10.  Gordon  S.  Watkins, 
Director. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Two  terms:  June  18  to  July  27;  July  28  to  August 
31.  Lester  B.  Rogers,  Director. 

Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles.  July  2  to  .August 
10.  R.  H.  Whitten,  Director. 

Colorado 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley.  Two 
terms:  June  16  to  July  21;  July  23  to  August  25. 
A.  O.  Colvin,  Head  of  Department. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Two  terms:  June 
18  to  July  20;  July  23  to  August  24.  Elmore  Peter¬ 
sen,  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration;  Milo 
G.  Derham,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 
University  of  Denver,  School  of  Commerce,  Ac¬ 
counts,  and  Finance,  Denver.  Two  terms:  June  18 
to  July  25;  July  25  to  August  31.  G.  A.  Warfield, 
School  of  Commerce,  Director. 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison.  Two 
terms:  June  18  to  July  22;  July  25  to  August  27. 
C.  C.  Casey,  Presiilent. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins.  Three 
terms:  June  16  to  July  6;  July  7  to  July  27;  July 
28  to  August  17.  George  T.  Avery,  Director. 

Connecticut 

State  Summer  Normal  School,  New  Haven.  July  2 
to  August  10.  Franklin  E.  Pierce,  Director. 

Georgia 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeville. 
June  11  to  July  21.  Edwin  11.  Scott,  Director. 

Illinois 

Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy.  June  5  to  Au¬ 
gust  25.  T.  E.  Miisselman,  Director. 


University  of  Chicago,  School  of  Business,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Two  terms:  June  18  to  July  20;  July  23  to 
August  24.  W.  H.  Spencer,  Dean,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness;  E.  T.  Filbey,  Director  of  Summer  Session. 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 
June  11  to  July  20.  Clyde  Beighey,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment;  W.  P.  Morgan,  President. 

Gregg  College,  Chicago.  July  2  to  August  10.  Henry 
J.  Holm,  Principal. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville.  Term:  June  11 
to  July  20.  Annabel  Crum,  Head  of  Department 
of  Secretarial  Education;  Clarence  P.  McClelland. 
President. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal.  June  12 
to  July  20.  Arthur  Williams,  Director  of  Com¬ 
merce  Education  Division. 

Indiana 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Two  terms: 
June  18  to  July  20;  July  23  to  August  24.  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  Head  of  Department;  L.  A.  Pittenger, 
President. 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville.  Three  terms: 
May  3  to  June  8;  June  11  to  July  13;  July  16  to 
August  17.  Blanche  M.  Wean,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment;  Waldo  E.  Wood,  President. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute.  Two 
terms:  June  18  to  July  20;  July  23  to  August  24. 
Shepherd  Young,  Director. 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame,  June  25  to  August 
4.  Sister  M.  Alice  Eileen,  Head  of  Department; 
Sister  Margaret  Marie,  Director. 

Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  June  6 
to  August  24.  O.  R.  Latham,  President. 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Two  terms:  June 
11  to  July  19;  July  23  to  August  23.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone,  Head  of  Department;  P.  C.  Packer,  Director 
of  Summer  School. 

American  Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines.  June 
4  to  August  17.  E.  O.  Fenton,  Director. 

Kansas 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays.  Two  terms: 
June  4  to  August  3;  .August  3  to  August  31.  F.  B. 
Lee,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia.  Two 
terms:  May  31  to  July  27;  July  30  to  August  24. 
Ralph  R.  Pickett.  Head  of  Department;  Thomas 
W.  Butcher,  President. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  Two 
terms:  June  4  to  August  3;  August  4  to  August  31. 
W.  S.  Lyerla,  Head  of  Department. 

Kentucky 

Bowling  Green  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling 
Green.  Two  terms:  June  11  to  July  14;  July  16 
to  August  18.  J.  Murray  Hill,  Director. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Two  terms: 
June  11  to  July  14;  July  16  to  August  18.  A.  J. 
Lawrence,  Head  of  Department;  Jesse  E.  Adams, 
Summer  Schotrf  Director. 
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Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches.  June 
S  to  August  4.  N.  B.  Morrison,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment;  W.  W.  Tison,  President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge.  June  8 
to  August  4.  C.  A.  Ives,  Director. 

Massachusetts 

Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield.  July  2  to  August 
10.  C.  F.  Gaugh,  Director. 

Boston  University,  Boston.  July  2  to  August  11. 
T.  Everett  Fairchild. 

Simmons  College,  Boston.  July  2  to  August  10. 
Edward  H.  Eldridge. 

Michigan 

I  '  , 

Business  Institute,  Inc.,  Detroit.  July  9  to  August 
24.  Miss  Ann  B.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Summer 
School;  A.  F.  Tull,  President. 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
June  25  to  August  3.  F.  E.  Robinson,  Director. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  June  25  to 
August  17.  J.  M.  Trytten,  Head  of  Department: 
Louise  Allen  Hopkins,  Director  of  Summer  Session. 

Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo.  June 
25  to  August  3.  E.  D.  Pennell,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment;  D.  B.  Waldo,  President. 

Minnesota 

Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School,  St.  Paul. 
July  2  to  August  24.  Walter  Rasmussen,  President. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  Woman’s  College,  Hattiesburg.  Mrs.  D. 
S.  Harmon,  Director. 

Missouri 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  War- 
rensburg.  June  4  to  August  9.  V/alter  E.  Morrow, 
Head  of  Department;  E.  L.  Hendricks,  President. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirks- 
ville.  June  4  to  August  10.  Eugene  Fair,  Director. 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Mary¬ 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  6;  July  6  to 
August  9.  E.  W.  Mounce,  Head  of  Department; 
Uel  W.  I..amkin,  President. 

State  Teachers  College,  Springfield.  June  4  to  Au¬ 
gust  9.  J.  D.  Delp,  Director. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  June  11  to  Au¬ 
gust  3.  Theo.  W.  H.  Irion,  Director. 

Nebraska 

Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln.  June  4  to 
August  24.  W.  A.  Robbins,  President. 

Nebraska  State  Normal  College,  Chadron.  Two 
terms:  June  11  to  July  18;  July  18  to  August  24. 
Robert  I.  Elliott,  Director. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  One 
term  of  six  weeks;  opens  June  4.  U.  S.  Conn, 
President. 

State  Teachers  College,  Peru.  Two  terms:  June  11 
to  July  18;  July  19  to  August  25.  W.  R.  Pate, 
President. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney.  Two 
terms:  June  4  to  July  7;  July  9  to  August  11.  Charles 
Apel,  Head  of  Department;  Geo.  E.  Martin,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

New  Jersey 

Rider  College,  Trenton.  June  19  to  August  17. 
Joseph  W.  Seay,  Director. 


Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  June  25  to 
August  3.  C.  E.  Partch,  Director. 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas.  Two 
terms:  June  1  to  July  13;  July  14  to  August  17. 
S.  J.  Wanous,  Head  of  Department;  H.  C.  Gossard, 
Director  of  Summer  School. 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City. 
Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  13;  July  16  to  August 
11.  Elmer  C.  Humphrey,  Head  of  Department; 
Leon  M.  Bower,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

New  York 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 
July  9  to  August  17.  M.  G.  Nelson,  Director. 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo.  July  2  to  August 
11.  C.  S.  Marsh,  Director. 

Columbia  University,  New  York.  July  5  to  August 
17.  John  J.  Coss,  Director. 

Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 
July  9  to  August  17.  John  J.  Coss,  Director. 

New  York  University,  School  of  Education,  New 
York.  July  9  to  August  17.  Milton  E.  Loomis, 
Director. 

New  York  University,  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York.  July  9  to  August  17.  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
Director. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  July  2  to  August 
10.  Ernest  Reed,  Director. 

North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  College,  Minot.  June  18  to  August 
10.  Paul  S.  Seaman,  Head  of  Department;  Albert 
E.  Kent,  Registrar. 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City.  June  18  to 
August  10.  Carlos  C.  Crawford,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment;  Eben  Allen,  President. 

Ohio 

Denison  University,  Granville.  June  13  to  August 
10.  E.  B.  Hawes,  Head  of  the  Dept,  of  Education 
and  Dean  of  the  Summer  School. 

Ohio  State  University,  School  of  Commerce, 
Athens.  Two  terms:  June  12  to  August  3;  August 
6  to  August  24.  C.  M.  Cojieland,  Director. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  June  25  to 
August  3.  Harry  N.  Irwin,  Director  of  Summer 
School. 

Oklahoma 

East  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Ada.  May 
21  to  July  19.  Juliette  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Northeastern  State  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah. 
Two  terms:  May  21  to  July  19;  July  20  to  August 
10.  R.  K.  McIntosh,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

Northwestern  State  Teachers  College,  Alva.  May 
28  to  July  27.  Alice  Eckel,  Head  of  Department: 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Carter,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater.  May  26  to  July  21.  Dr.  Herbert  Pat¬ 
terson,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

Southeastern  Teachers  College,  Durant.  May  15  to 
July  17.  Wade  H.  Shumate,  President. 

Southwestern  Teachers  College,  Weatherford,  May 
21  to  July  20.  H.  N.  Doughty,  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment;  R.  M.  Bandle,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  June  5  to  Augu.st 
2.  Ellsworth  Collings,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

Oregon 

Northwestern  School  of  Commerce,  Portland.  Two 
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terms:  June  11  to  July  20;  July  23  to  August  31. 
Chas.  F.  Walker,  Director. 

Pennsylvania 

Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  June  4  to 
August  4.  A.  C.  Baugher,  Director. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City.  June  25  to  August 
3.  Weir  C.  Ketler,  Director. 

Marywood  College,  Scranton.  June  25  to  August  6. 

Sister  M.  Imniaculata,  Director. 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg.  June  25  to 
August  4.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Director. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana.  June  18  to  Au¬ 
gust  3.  G.  G.  Hill,  Director. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  June  25  to  Au¬ 
gust  3.  Harry  A.  Cochran,  Director. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  July  2  to 
August  10.  Frank  W.  Shockley,  Director. 

Rhode  Island 

Bryant-Sthatton  College.  Providence.  Two  terms: 
June  25  to  July  30;  July  2  to  August  27.  Address 
Director  of  Admissions  for  Special  Bulletin. 

South  Dakota 

North  State  Teachers  College,  Aberdeen.  June  11 
to  July  20.  Merle  Trickey,  Head  of  Department; 
C.  C.  Lawrence,  President. 

Spearfish  Normal  School,  Spearfish.  Two  terms: 
June  4  to  July  13;  July  16  to  August  17.  E.  C. 
Woodburn,  President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  June  11 
to  July  11.  Wm.  H.  Batson.  Director. 

Texas 

Baylor  University,  Waco.  Two  terms:  June  4  to 
July  11;  July  12  to  August  17.  W.  B.  Allen,  Dean 
and  Director  of  Summer  Session. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San  Mar¬ 
cos.  Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  14;  July  16  to 
August  24.  C.  E.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  Department; 
L.  H.  Kidd,  Registrar;  C.  E.  Evans,  President. 

SuL  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine.  Two 
terms:  June  5  to  July  16;  July  17  to  August  24. 
H.  W.  Morelock,  President. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kingsville. 
Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  13;  July  16  to  August 
24.  J.  R.  Manning,  Head  of  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration;  George  W.  McCulley,  Reg¬ 
istrar;  E.  W.  Seale,  President. 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce. 
Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  14;  July  16  to  August 
24.  Stanley  Pugh,  Head  of  Department;  A.  C.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Director  of  Summer  School;  Sam  H.  Whit¬ 
ley,  President. 

.North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton.  Two 
terms:  June  4  to  July  14;  July  17  to  August  25. 
W.  A.  Larimer,  Director  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion;  W.  J.  McConnell,  Director  of  Summer  School. 
West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon.  Two 
terms:  June  1  to  July  16;  July  17  to  August  26. 
W.  E.  Lockhart,  Head  of  Department;  J.  A.  Hill, 
President. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville. 
Two  terms:  June  4  to  July  14;  July  16  to  August 
23.  J.  C.  McElhannon,  Director  of  Summer  School. 
University  of  Texas,  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Austin.  Two  terms:  June  5  to  July  16; 
July  17  to  August  27.  J.  Anderson  Fitzgerald,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington.  July  5  to  Au¬ 
gust  15.  Bennett  C,  Douglass,  Director. 


Virginia 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredericksburg.  Two  terms: 

June  12  to  August  19.  Morgan  L.  Combs,  Director. 

University  of  Virginia,  University.  Two  terms; 

June  19  to  September  1.  Charles  G.  Maphis,  Di¬ 
rector. 

Washington 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Henry  A.  Burd, 

Director. 

Wisconsin 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater.  June  18  to 

July  27.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  Commercial 

Education. 

Wyoming 

University  of  Wyoming.  Laramie.  Two  terms;  June 

11  to  July  18;  July  19  to  August  24.  Professor  E. 

D.  Hunton,  Head  of  Division  of  Commerce;  C.  R. 

Maxwell,  Director  of  Summer  School. 

•  •  • 

Business  Education  Calendar 

April 

4-  6  Inland  Empire  Education  Association, 
Spokane,  Washington. 

6-  7  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Southern  District,  Carlisle. 

6-  7  Ohio  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Columbus. 

7  California  Business  Educators  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Los  Angeles. 

7  Southern  California  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  Los  Angeles. 

12-14  Georgia  Education  Association,  At¬ 
lanta. 

18-20  National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors,  Indianapolis. 

18-20  Mississippi  Education  Association, 
Jackson. 

21  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Pittsburgh. 

21  Connecticut  Business  Educators’  As¬ 
sociation,  Bridgeport. 

28  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  New 
York  City, 

May 

3-  5  Central  Commercial  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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day  American  inflation  to  debtors  and  creditors 
clarifies  that  subject  which  is  probably  not  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  general  public.  “The  way  back 
to  gold”  is  the  title  of  the  last  chapter.  The 
proposal  for  stabilization  of  the  dollar  is  made 
because  of  the  belief  that  fear  as  to  the  future 
value  of  the  monetary  unit  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  economic  prosperity. 

The  book  concludes  with  this  sentence:  “The 
subject  is  one  of  momentous  importance,  in¬ 
volving  the  welfare  of  the  entire  American 
people  for  generations  to  come,  and  the  public 
should  speak  out  vigorously  their  judgment  in 
the  matter  before  it  is  too  late.” 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Vocational 
Choice,  by  Maurice  J.  Neuberg,  Ph.D., 
Wittenburg  College,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York,  1934,  302  pp.,  $2.25. 

To  substantiate  his  belief  that  teachers  of 
courses  in  vocations  should  emphasize  methods 
of  securing  vocational  and  personal  information 
and  principles  of  vocational  choice  rather  than 
teach  facts  about  occupations,  the  author  of 
this  book  quotes  from  a  report  published  by  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of  the  \^ite 
House  Conference,  in  which  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  made.  As  this  book  is  designed  for 
textbook  use  for  college  classes  in  occupations 
— although  much  of  the  material  could  be 
adapted  to  secondary-school  classes — suggestions 
for  teaching  such  a  course  are  given.  In  the 
first  chapter,  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  make  vocational  guidance  desirable  are 
discussed.  A  history  of  the  vocational  guidance 
idea  is  included  in  the  second  chapter. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  many  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  aim  of  education,  the  following 
statement  is  made  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III: 
“The  aim  of  education  is  individual  and  social 
efficiency — the  ability  and  willingness  to  make 
the  proper  adjustments  within  each  one  of  the 
six  institutions  (family  or  home,  school,  state, 
church,  therter  or  organized  play,  and  indus¬ 
try)  the  end  of  which  will  result  in  happiness.”^ 
Chapters  treating  of  aims  and  principles  of  the 
choice  of  the  right  vocation,  vocational  motive, 
and  vocational  information  follow.  In  the  three 
chapters  covering  personal  information,  physical 
methods  for  measuring  aptitude,  objective  tests, 
and  measures  other  than  intelligence  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Much  practical  information  is  given 
in  a  chapter  concerned  with  preparing  for,  en¬ 
tering  upon,  and  progressing  in  the  vocation. 

Material  helpful  to  all  persons  who  come  into 
daily  contact  with  young  people  interested  in 
their  future  occupations  is  appended.  There  is 
a  partial  list  of  occupations  available  for  men 
and  women  and  a  bibliography  of  intelligence, 

’  Parenthetical  material  supplied  by  reviewer. 


aptitude,  personality,  and  interest  tests.  A 
bibliography  of  biographies  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  dealing  with  persons  in  thirty-eight  occupa¬ 
tions  is  rich  with  suggestions  for  supplementary 
reading.  Another  bibliography  includes  books 
containing  information  relative  to  a  number  of 
occupations.  The  final  bibliography  covers  books 
on  individual  occupations.  While  the  list  of 
books  on  each  occupation  is  not  offered  as  a 
complete  list,  the  reading  of  the  books  included 
under  any  section  would  furnish  foundational 
material  which,  together  with  the  outline  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  study  of  an  occupation,  would 
either  give  one  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
occupation,  or  open  the  way  to  further  study. 

By  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  vocations 
in  their  relation  to  all  social  life,  the  author  has 
fulfilled  his  announced  aim  of  enabling  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  view  all  occupational  life  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  whole,  as  well  as  to  teach  him  to 
determine  what  part  he  personally  may  serve 
“in  the  grand  march  of  the  world’s  human  be¬ 
ings,  by  being  engaged  in  an  occupation  in 
which,  if  possible,  he  may  be  both  socially  effi¬ 
cient  and  personally  happy.” 

An  Analysis  of  Office  Occupations,  by 
Ralph  S.  Rowland,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Earl  P.  Strong, 
High  School,  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania, 
published  by  the  authors,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  1934,  44  pp., 
60c. 

This  monograph  essentially  is  a  large  chart 
summarizing  some  twenty-one  characteristics  of 
twenty-eight  office  clerical  occupations.  The 
chart  is  preceded  by  an  explanation  and  followed 
by  an  extensive  bibliography.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  used  for  each  occupation  include:  Duties, 
Nature  of  Machines  Used,  Educational  Qualifi¬ 
cations,  General  Qualifications,  Executive  Abil¬ 
ity,  Knowledge  of  English,  Ability  in  Figure 
Work,  Eyesight,  Hearing,  Physical  Strength, 
Sex,  Opportunities  for  Placement,  How  to  Se¬ 
cure  Employment,  Promotional  Opportunities, 
Promotional  Line,  Additional  Elducation  for 
Promotion,  Hours  of  Employment,  Weekly  Sal¬ 
ary  Range,  Advantages,  Disadvantages,  and 
Miscellaneous  Facts  About  the  Job.  The  bib¬ 
liographies  include  a  general  bibliography  of 
publications  on  commercial  occupations  and 
commercial  education,  and  a  series  of  classified 
occupational  bibliographies — one  for  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  clerical  occupations  summarized  in 
the  chart. 

The  authors  state  that  “the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  of  office  occupations  is  to  assist  the 
future  adult  in  making  his  own  occupational 
adjustment.  ,  .  .  This  analysis  should  be  useful, 
both  from  the  vocational  guidance  and  from  the 
vocational  education  standpoints,  to  anyone  who 
is  contemplating  entering  office  work.” 
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Key  to  the  Shorthand  Plates 

In  the  April  ^^Gregg  Writer^^ 

The  Cruise  of  the  Dolphin 

By  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  124  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 


Every  Rivermouth  boy  looks  upon  the  sea 
as  being  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  his 
destiny.  While  he  is*®  yet  a  baby  lying  in  his 
cradle,  he  hears  the  dull,  far-off  boom  of  the 
breakers;  when  he  is  older,  he  wanders*®  by 
the  sandy  shore,  watching  the  waves  that  come 
plunging  up  the  beach  like  white-maned  sea 
horses,  as  Thoreau  calls  them;*®  his  eye  fol¬ 
lows  the  lessening  sail  as  it  fades  into  the  blue 
horizon,  and  he  burns  for  the  time  when  he 
shall*®  stand  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  own 
ship,  and  go  sailing  proudly  across  that  mys¬ 
terious  waste  of  waters. 

Then^®®  the  town  itself  is  full  of  hints  and 
flavors  of  the  sea.  The  gables  and  roofs  of  the 
houses*  facing  eastward  are^*®  covered  with 
red  rust,  like  the  flukes  of  old  anchors ;  a 
salty  smell  pervades  the  air,  and  dense  gray 
fogs,  the  very  breath^*®  of  Ocean,  periodically 
creep  up  into  the  quiet  streets  and  envelop 
everything.  The  terrific'*®  storms  that  lash  the 
coast;  the  kelp  and  spars,  and  sometimes  the 
bodies  of  drowned  men,  tossed  on  shore  by  the 
scornful  waves;  the'"®  shipyards,  the  wharves, 
and  the  tawny  fleet  of  fishing-smacks  yearly 
fitted  out  at  Rivermouth — these  things,  and  a 
hundred*®®  others,  feed  the  imagination  and 
fill  the  brain  of  every  healthy  boy  with  dreams 
of  adventure.  He  learns**®  to  swim  almost  as 
soon  as  he  can  walk ;  he  is  born  a  sailor,  what¬ 
ever  he  may  turn  out  to  be  afterwards.**® 

To  own  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  row¬ 
boat  is  his  earliest  ambition.  No  wonder  that 
I,  born  to  this**®  life,  and  coming  back  to  it 
with  freshest  sympathies,  should  have  caught 
the  prevailing  infection.  No  wonder  I**®  longed 
to  buy  a  part  of  the  trim  little  sailboat  Dol¬ 
phin,  which  chanced  just  then  to  be  in  the 
market.  This  was  in  the*®®  latter  part  of  May. 

Three  shares,  at  five  or  six  dollars  each,  I 
forget  which,  had  already  been  taken  by  Phil**® 
Adams,  Fred  Langdon,  and  Binny  Wallace. 
The  fourth  and  remaining  share  hung  fire. 
Unless  a  purchaser  could  be  found  for**®  this, 
the  bargain  was  to  fall  through. 

I  am  afraid  I  required  but  slight  urging  to 
join  in  the  investment.  I  had**®  ^.50  on  fund, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  Centipedes  advanced 
me  the  balance,  receiving  my**®  silver  pencil- 
case  as  ample  security.  It  was  a  proud  moment 
when  I  stood  on  the  wharf  with  my  part¬ 
ners,*®®  inspecting  the  Dolphin,  moored  at  the 
foot  of  a  very  slippery  flight  of  steps.  She  was 
painted  white  with  a  green**®  stripe  outside, 
and  on  the  stern  a  yellow  dolphin,  with  its 


scarlet  mouth  wide  open,  stared  with  a  sur¬ 
prised  expression**®  at  its  own  reflection  in  the 
water.  The  boat  was  a  great  bargain. 

1  whirled  my  cap  in  the  air,  and  ran  to 
the**®  stairs  leading  down  from  the  wharf, 
when  a  hand  was  laid  gently  on  my  shoulder. 
I  turned,  and  faced  Captain  Nutter.  I  never*** 
saw  such  an  old  sharp-eye  as  he  was  in  those 
days. 

1  knew  he  would  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
buying  a  rowboat  ;*®®  but  I  also  knew  that  the 
little  bowsprit  suggesting  a  jib  and  the  taper¬ 
ing  mast  ready  for  its  few®*®  square  feet  of 
canvas  were  trifles  not  likely  to  meet  his  ap¬ 
proval.  As  far  as  rowing  on  the  river,  among**® 
the  wharves,  was  concerned,  the  Captain  had 
long  since  withdrawn  his  decided  objections, 
having  convinced  himself,  by  going®*®  out  with 
me  several  times,  that  I  could  manage  a  pair 
of  sculls  as  well  as  anybody. 

I  was  right  in®*®  my  surmises.  He  com¬ 
manded  me,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  never 
to  go  out  in  the  Dolphin  without  leaving*®®  the 
mast  in  the  boathouse.  This  curtailed  my  an¬ 
ticipated  sport,  but  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
pull  whenever**®  I  wanted  it  remained.  _  I 
never  disobeyed  the  Captain’s  orders  touching 
the  sail,  though  I  sometimes  extended**®  my 
row  beyond  the  points  he  had  indicated. 

The  river  was  dangerous  for  sailboats. 
Squalls,  without  the  slightest**®  warning,  were 
of  frequent  occurrence;  scarcely  a  year  passed 
that  three  or  four  persons  were  not  drowned 
under  the  very*"®  windows  of  the  town,  and 
these,  oddly  enough,  were  generally  sea  cap¬ 
tains,  who  either  did  not  understand'®®  the 
river,  or  lacked  the  skill  to  handle  a  small 
craft. 

A  knowledge  of  such  disasters,  one  of  which 
I  witnessed,  consoled'*®  me  somewhat  when  I 
saw  Phil  Adams  skimming  over  the  water  in 
a  spanking  breeze  with  every  stitch  of'*®  can¬ 
vas  set.  There  were  few  better  yachtsmen  than 
Phil  Adams.  He  usually  went  sailing  alone, 
for  both  Langdon'*®  and  Binny  Wallace  were 
under  the  same  restrictions  I  was. 

Not  long  after  the  purchase  of  the  boat,  we 
planned  an'"®  excursion  to  Sandpecp  Island, 
the  last  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor.  We  pro¬ 
posed  to  start  early  in  the  morning,*®®  and 
return  with  the  tide  in  the  moonlight.  Our 
only  difficulty  was  to  obtain  a  whole  day’s 
exemption**®  from  school,  the  customary  half¬ 
holiday  not  being  long  enough  for  our  picnic. 
Somehow,  we  could  not  work  it;***  but  for- 
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tune  arranged  it  for  us.  I  may  say  here,  that, 
whatever  else  1  did,  1  never  played  truant 
(^‘‘hookey”  we*®®  called  it)  in  my  life. 

One  afternoon  the  four  owners  of  the  Dol¬ 
phin  exchanged  significant  glances  when  Mr.®*® 
Grimshaw  announced  from  the  desk  that  there 
would  be  no  school  the  following  day,  he  hav¬ 
ing  just  received  intelligence*®®  of  the  death 
of  his  uncle  in  Boston.  I  was  sincerely  attached 
to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  but  I  am  afraid  that**®  the 
death  of  his  uncle  did  not  affect  me  as  it 
ought  to  have  done. 

VVe  were  up  before  sunrise  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,*®®  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  flood- 
tide,  which  waits  for  no  man.  Our  preparations 
for  the  cruise  were  made  the*®®  previous  eve¬ 
ning.  In  the  way  of  eatables  and  drinkables, 
vve  had  stored  in  the  stern  of  the  Dolphin  a*®® 
generous  bag  of  hard-tack  (for  the  chowder), 
a  piece  of  pork  to  fry  the  cunners  in,  three 
gigantic  apple  pies  (bought®®®®  at  Pettingil’s), 
half  a  dozen  lemons,  and  a  keg  of  spring 
water — the  last-named  article  we  slung  over 
the®®*®  side,  to  keep  it  cool,  as  soon  as  we  got 
under  way.  The  crockery  and  the  bricks  for 
our  camp-stove  we  placed  in  the®®*®  bows  with 
the  groceries,  which  included  sugar,  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  bottle  of  pickles.  Phil  .-\dams  con¬ 
tributed®®*®  to  the  outfit  a  small  tent  of  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  cloth,  under  which  we  intended 
to  take  our  nooning. 

We®®*®  unshipped  the  mast,  threw-  in  an  extra 
oar,  and  were  ready  to  embark.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Christopher  Columbus,®®®®  when  he 
started  on  his  rather  successful  voyage  of 
discovery,  felt  half  the  responsibility  and®**® 
importance  that  weighed  upon  me  as  I  sat  on 
the  middle  seat  of  the  Dolphin,  with  my  oar 
resting  in  the  rowlock.®®*®  I  wonder  if  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  quietly  slipped  out  of  the 
house  without  letting  his  estimable  family®®"® 
know  what  he  was  up  to?  Charley  Marden, 
whose  father  had  promised  to  cane  him  if  he 
ever  stepped  foot  on*®*®  sail  or  rowboat,  came 
down  to  the  wharf  in  a  sour-grape  humor,  to 
see  us  off.  Nothing  would  tempt  him  to  go 
out  on®*®®  the  river  in  such  a  crazy  clamshell 
of  a  boat.  He  pretended  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  behold  us  alive®**®  again,  and  tried  to 
throw  a  wet  blanket  over  the  expedition. 

“Guess  you’ll  have  a  squally  time  of  it,’’ 
said®**®  Charley,  casting  off  the  painter.  “I’ll 
drop  in  at  old  Newbury’s”  (Newbury  was  the 
parish  undertaker)  “and®*®®  leave  word,  as  I 
go  along!” 

“Bosh !”  muttered  Phil  Adams,  sticking  the 
boat  hook  into  the  stringpiece  of  the  wharf, 
and  sending®**®  the  Dolphin  half  a  dozen  yards 
towards  the  current.  (1290) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


What  Is  An  Executive? 

Executives  are  a  fortunate  lot.  For,  as 
everyone  knows,  an  executive  has  nothing  to 
do.  That*®  is,  except: 

To  decide  what  is  to  be  done;  to  tell  some¬ 
body  to  do  it ;  to  listen  to  reasons  why  it 


should*®  not  be  done,  why  it  should  be  done  by 
somebody  else,  or  why  it  should  be  done  in  a 
different  way,  and  to  prepare*®  arguments  in 
rebuttal  that  shall  be  convincing  and  con¬ 
clusive — 

To  follow  up  to  see  if  the  thing  has*®  been 
done ;  to  discover  that  it  has  not  been  done ;  to 
inquire  why  it  has  not  been  done;  to  listen  to 
excuses®®®  from  the  person  who  should  have 
done  it  and  did  not  do  it ;  and  to  think  up  argu¬ 
ments  to  overcome  the  excuses — ®*® 

To  follow  up  a  second  time  to  see  if  the 
thing  has  been  done ;  to  discover  that  it  has 
been  done  incorrectly  ;®*®  to  point  out  how  it 
should  have  been  done;  to  conclude  that  as 
long  as  it  has  been  done  it  might  as  well  be 
left®*®  as  it  is;  to  wonder  if  it  is  not  time  to 
get  rid  of  a  person  who  cannot  do  a  thing  cor¬ 
rectly;  to®*®  reflect  that,  in  all  probability,  any 
successor  would  be  just  as  bad  or  worse — 

To  consider  how  much*®®  simpler  and  better 
the  thing  would  have  been  done  had  he  done 
it  himself  in  the  first  place ;  to  reflect  sadly 
that  if**®  he  had  done  it  himself  he  would  have 
been  able  to  do  it  right  in  twenty  minutes,  but 
that  as  things  turned  out  he**®  himself  spent 
two  days  trying  to  find  out  why  it  was  that  it 
had  taken  somebody  else  three  weeks  to  do  it 
wrong,*®®  but  to  realize  that  such  an  idea 
would  have  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  on 
the**®  organization,  because  it  would  strike  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  belief  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  that  an  executive*®®  really  has  nothing 
to  do.  (307) — F.  F.  Beinie,  in  “Red  Book 
Magazine.” 


Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapters  Seven  to  Nine 

Dear  Madam :  Several  days  ago  we  sent 
you  the  package  you  ordered  and  asked  you  to 
notify  us  if  it*®  did  not  reach  you.  As  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  you,  we  presume  it  was 
received  in  due  time,  but  it  will  simplify*® 
matters  for  us  if  you  will  give  us  this  infor¬ 
mation  at  once.  At  times  one  of  our  men  has 
forgotten  to  send*®  out  packages  at  the  proper 
time.  I  told  him  to  be  sure  to  mail  this  one 
promptly,  as  you  wanted  it.  May  we*®  have 
an  early  reply  from  you?  Yours  truly,  (88) 

Dear  Sir :  We  received  your  letter  a  week 
or  two  ago  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  reply*®  sooner.  The  furniture  you 
desire  is  out  of  stock  now,  but  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  some  more  soon.  Our  manager*®  did 
not  foresee  the  large  orders  that  would  be 
placed  for  this  style  of  furniture.  If  you  can 
wait  a  few  months,  we®®  are  sure  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  you.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
you  soon.  Yours  truly,  (75) 

Dear  Sir :  The  music  which  your  orchestra 
gave  at  our  dinner  was  a  surprise  to  all  of  us. 
Where  did  they  learn  to*®  play  so  well?  We 
could  have  listened  to  them  thirty  minutes 
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longer.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
greatly  pleased*"  with  the  performance.  He 
thought  they  played  like  experts.  VVe  hope 
they  will  give  a  concert  some  day,  as  we  feel 
they  are  worthy*"  of  a  large  audience.  Yours 
truly,  (67) 

Gentlemen:  \Ve  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
your  firm  handles  farms  in  the  southern  states. 
We  want  a  farm  with  a  good*"  house  and 
barn,  and  one  on  which  the  land  is  fertile. 
What  sort  of  grain  is  raised  in  those  sections? 
In  the  state  where  we  were*"  born  we  de¬ 
pended  upon  corn.  Our  father  and  mother 
lived  on  a  farm  many  years.  They  raised 
corn  and  also  had®"  a  fine  garden  each  year. 

We  trust  you  will  show  us  the  courtesy  of 
an  early  reply,  giving  us  information*"  about 
the  terms  and  prices.  Yours  truly,  (88) 

II 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  Boyd  Field  has  made  no 
response  to  our  demands  for  payment  of  his 
bill,  dated  January*"  12,  for  $97,  neither  has 
he  made  any  explanation.  We  have  already 
extended  the*"  time  several  months,  and  re¬ 
minded  him  of  this  several  days  ago.  We 
believe  that  our  bill  is  collectible,®"  and  we 
are,  therefore,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  our 
collection  agent,  advising  him  to  commence 
suit  at®"  once. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  do  this, 
but  it  appears  that  there  is  no  alternative. 
Yours  very  truly,  (100) 

Gentlemen :  By  today’s  paper  I  see  that  you 
wish  to  employ  an  office  girl, 

I  am  twenty  years  old.  I  have*"  attended 
high  school,  and  have  also  completed  a  thor¬ 
ough  commercial  course  in  one  of  the  leading 
business  training*"  schools  of  the  city. 

You  will  find  me  painstaking  and  willing  to 
be  shown. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  your®"  con¬ 
sideration.  Respectfully  yours,  (66) 

Dear  Mrs.  Covert:  Thank  you  for  your 
check  for  $425,  for  which  I  am  enclosing  a 
receipt.*®  This  pays  your  account  in  full  for 
the  year. 

Your  patronage  is  highly  valued,  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  you  will*"  continue  to  be  a 
staunch  patroness  of  the  college  throughout 
your  daughter’s  college  days.  Cordially  yours, 
(59) 

Dear  Mr.  Evans:  In  reply  to  your  question, 
I  will  say  that  we  are  having  more  or  less 
trouble  with  our  field**  representative.  He  was 
in  excellent  spirits  up  to  the  time  of  his  last 
trip.  Now  he  is  unusually**  serious — in  fact, 
he  is  doing  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
bringing  in  business.  He  will  not  make*®  an 
appointment  unless  he  is  sure  of  landing  a 
customer. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  but 
he  evades**  me.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he 
is  looking  for  work  elsewhere  and  is  ashamed 
to  come  out  in  the  open^**  about  it. 

Frankly,  I  am  worried  about  him — but  per- 


Iiaps  everything  will  come  out  right  in  the  end. 
Here’s'*"  hoping!  Very  sincerely  yours,  (126) 

III 

Gentlemen:  We  should  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  would  arrange  to  cancel  your 
balance  with  us  not  later*"  than  the  15th  of  this 
month.  If  you  will  refer  to  our  letter  giving 
you  quotations  you  will  note  that  our*®  terms 
are  net  30  days. 

In  order  to  quote  such  low  prices,  we  must 
discount  our  own  bills,  and  it  is  impossible®"  to 
do  this  unless  we  can  collect  from  our  debtors 
on  time. 

Your  intimation,  in  your  recent  letter,  to®" 
the  effect  that  you  were  not  able  to  sell  our 
goods  readily  in  your  territory  because  of  keen 
competition,'""  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
pay  your  bills  when  they  become  due. 

We  are  enclosing  another  statement'*"  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  your  balance,  and  we  must 
insist  that  you  send  us  your  check  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  date  mentioned.'*"  If  we  do  not  hear 
from  you,  we  will  draw  on  you  at  sight  and 
we  will  expect  you  to  honor  our  draft.  Very'*" 
truly  yours,  (162) 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  writing  to  you  relative  to 
your  account,  which  has  not  yet  been  paid 
in  full. 

On  August  10  a*"  year  ago  you  ordered  ma¬ 
terial  from  us  anrounting  to  $102.50,  which  we 
shipped*"  to  you  over  the  Big  Four  Railroad. 
This  material  you  stated  arrived  okeh,  but  a 
part  of  it  was  not®"  as  ordered,  and  you  re¬ 
turned  it.  As  our  policy  is  to  try  to  establish 
pleasant  relations  with  customers,®"  we  sent  a 
credit  memorandum  for  $12.50  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the'""  material.  You  claimed  that 
you  did  not  receive  it.  We  then  issued  a  dupli¬ 
cate.  You  then  sent  a  check  for  $50'*"  as  part 
payment  of  the  order.  This  left  a  balance  of 
$40  due  on  the  original  invoice.'*® 

This  account  has  stood  on  our  books  for 
some  length  of  time,  and  we  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  again  reminding'®"  you  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  paid.  Will  you  not  send  us  a 
check  immediately.  Yours  truly,  (178) 


What  Is  Personality? 

The  dictionary’s  definition  of  Personality  is 
“the  sum  of  one’s  qualities  of  body,  mind,  and*® 
character;  that  which  makes  one  individually 
different  from  another;  individuality.”  But*" 
I  think  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  “Be 
Yourself.”  Don’t  try  to  be  a  Garbo  or  a  Bar¬ 
rymore;  just  act**  natural.  By  acting  natural 
you  make  people  like  you  and  want  to  be  near 
you.  If  you  have  a  bad  temper  or*®  disposition, 
change  it,  but  do  not  put  on  a  false  front. 
Create  an  atmosphere  that  is  happy  and 
friendly. 

You'**  may  not  be  beautiful  or  even  hand¬ 
some,  but  a  person  with  personality  outshines 
the  so-called  “beauties”'**  or  “sheiks.”  (121) 
— Dorothy  O’Brien. 
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New  England  Rambles  No.  2 

By  Harriet  P.  Banker 

A  Series  of  Articles  Presenting  All  of  the 
Brief  Forms  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

\.Tke  form  appears  in  italics  the  first  time  it  is  used.] 

Salem,  with  which  a  second  New  England 
ramble  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted,  is  about*’*  sixteen  miles  northeast 
of  Boston.  It  was  settled  in  1626  and,  like  many 
another*'*  old  city  and  town,  it  is  rich  in  his¬ 
tory  and  tradition. 

Once  the  chief  port  of  New  England,  its 
conn^tion*®  with  the  East  India  commerce  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  strong  influence  upon*®  the  style  of 
houses  built  by  the  prosperous  sea  captains 
and  merchants.  Many  of  these  old  homes  still 
stand,  speaking*'*'*  of  a  different  era,  which  had 
its  own  individual  charm.  Some,  as  you  will 
notice,  have  what  is  called  a^*®  deck  roof, 
around  which  one  could  safely  stroll  or  from 
which  one  could,  with  advantage,  scan  the  har¬ 
bor  to  catch  the  first  glimpse^*®  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  vessel  laden  with  merchandise  of  untold 
riches,  as  many  an  early  invoice,  acceptance**'* 
and  receipt  would  show  could  we  but  read 
them. 

The  railings  and  doorways  should  receive 
special  consideration,  as^*®  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  more  perfect  examples  of  wood  carving. 
The  skill  of  many  a  sailor  while  on*®®  a  long 
sea  voyage  was  employed  to  do  the  work,  and 
as  models  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  the 
things  about**®  them  with  which  they  were 
most  familiar.  For  instance,  the  ship’s  cables, 
to  which  must  be  given  credit  for  the**®  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  simple  but  lovely  coil  design. 
Occasionally,  above  the  doorway  will  be  seen 
the  carved**®  pineapple — symbol  of  hospitality. 
Though  we  xvished  to  improve  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  these  gracious  houses,  enveloped**'* 
in  an  air  of  romance,  there  was  not  sufficient 
time.  We  had  to  hurry  on,  else  we  would  have 
been  unable*'*'*  to  give  to  the  next  stop — the 
House  of  Seven  Gables — all  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

This  house,  built  in**®  1669,  was  once  the 
residence  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  for  a 
time  held  the  public  office  of  Surveyor**®  of 
the  Port.  From  his  famous  novel,  “The  House 
of  Seven  Gables,”  the  present  structure  takes 
its  name.  Though  there**®  appears  to  be  no 
proof,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  the  house 
was  actually  the  one  around  which  the  story**® 
centers,  it  nevertheless  answers  so  closely  to  it 
in  many  details,  that  it  requires  but  little  ef¬ 
fort*'*'*  to  accept  as  a  fact,  rather  than  disbe¬ 
lieve,  suggestions  to  that  effect. 

Today,  visitors  and  sightseers**®  by  the 
thousand  may  experience  the  pleasure  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  house  through  a  door  which  brings 
them  directly**®  into  a  “cent  shop,”  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  which,  except  for  slight  differ¬ 
ences,  is  supposed  to  correspond  in**®  general 


with  the  one  carried  on  by  Miss  Pyncheon  in 
the  Hawthorne  romance.  In  the  shop  one  may 
purchase,  but  not**®  for  the  cent  charged  in  the 
story,  “Jim  Crow”  cakes,  tasting  every  bit  as 
good  as  those  for  which  the  children  of  those*®® 
other  days  were  always  ready  enough  to  spend 
a  penny,  whether  on  the  way  to  or  from 
school  mattered  not  at**®  all.  Candies,  to¬ 
gether  with  hundreds  of  gifts,  are  in  stock 
ready  to  satisfy  your  various  desires. 

One  may**®  climb,  with  little  difficulty,  the 
“secret  stairway”  leading  into  Clifford’s  room 
on  an  upper  floor  and,  after**®  followi^  the 
appointed  guide  from  room  to  room  may  go, 
if  you  xvant,  down  into  the  garden.  Here  the 
same  friendly**'*  guide  will  not  only  thoroughly 
explain  everything  of  interest,  including 
“.Alice’s  posies,”  but  will*®®  surely  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fine  view  of  Salem  Harbor,  which 
definitely  rewards  those  who  walk  to  the 
end**®  of  the  garden. 

Let  us  now,  /  suggested,  go  to  Town  House 
Square,  around  which  much  of  the  present 
business  section**®  of  Salem  lies.  This  square 
was  the  scene  of  many  a  stirring  incident  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution,**®  a  tablet  near 
by  recording  some  of  the  more  important 
events. 

Not  far  from  the  square,  at  a  point  where 
Essex®*®  and  North  Streets  join,  stands  the 
Witch  House,  considered,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  oldest  house  in  Salem,  having^®®  been  built 
before  1635.  It  is  called  so  because  here  some 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  against''*'*  whom 
the  strange  but  serious  crime  of  witchcraft  was 
lodged  were  obliged  to  submit  to  official  ex¬ 
amination.’*®  For  some  the  sratence  was 
remitted;  in  other  cases,  alas,  remittance  came 
too  late. 

But  how  glad  I  was’*®  to  tell  them  of  a  hap¬ 
pier  kind  of  association — that  once  the  house 
was  the  home  of  Roger  Williams.  He’®®  was 
the  founder  of  Rhode  Island  and  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  his  life  ever  in  favor  of 
religious  freedom.*®®  Probably  it  was  of  more 
personal  interest  to  our  party,  as  future 
stenographers,  to  think  of**®  Roger  Williams 
as  one  of  the  early  shorthand  writers  in  this 
country.  While  we  can  find  no  reference  to 
the**®  system  he  used,  the  fact  that  he  did 
write  shorthand  may  be  accepted  with  perfect 
confidence. 

The  points  visited**®  in  this  ramble  by  no 
means  cover  the  list  of  sight-seeing  possibili¬ 
ties  in  Salem,  but  further  adventures*®®  must 
wait  until  we  can  come  again  to  this  charming 
city,  which  acrojss  the  years  has  so  altogether^'** 
happily  combined  the  qualities  of  yesterday  with 
the  confident  spirit  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
(919) 


Curious  Clippings 

Driven  from  their  homes  by  the  rising  waters 
of  the  Connecticut  River  last  spring,  a  wood¬ 
chuck,  two  skunks,  a  rabbit,*®  and  five  field 
mice  took  to  a  driftwood  raft  to  escape,  only 
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to  be  snagged  in  the  bushes  off  the  Glaston- 
bury*®-Rocky  Hill  ferry  landing  until  rescued 
by  Game  Warden  Charles  Yeager. 

A  still  queerer  company  was*®  reported  hud¬ 
dled  together  on  the  roof  of  a  house  that  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  flooded  Arkansas — 
the*®  householder  himself,  a  fawn,  a  timber 
wolf,  a  coyote,  two  foxes,  and  a  couple  of 
rattlers ! 

And  we  have*®®  it  from  an  eye-witness  that 
she  saw  a  cow  floating  down  the  Mississippi 
contentedly  lying  atop  a**®  grand  piano.  (123) 


In  China,  we  read,  the  older  the  eggs  the 
more  they  cost.  When  ten  years  old  they  are 
considered  a  rare  delicacy*®  and  are  reserved 
for  ceremonial  occasions. 

We  occidentals  would  hardly  appreciate  that 
kind*®  of  a  treat  on  Blaster  morning.  (48) 


And,  speaking  of  gastronomic  oddities,  we 
have  heard  that  some  Mexicans  consider  the*® 
pole-cat  as  delectible  as  our  darkies  do  the 
opossum,  and  that  spiders  are  a  feast!  (40) 


Another  Lumber  Letter 

Typical  Letter  on  The  Lumber  Industry,  from  the 
manuscript  by  F.  N.  Haroun,  prepared  for  the 
“Gregg  Vocational  Dictation”  series 

Harrison  Lumber  Company 
Lewis  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 

Attention:  Mr,  Wilson  Donart 

Gentlemen  :** 

Your  letter  of  the  fifth  is  received. 

The  absorptions  of  creosote  are  given  in 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  An*®  8-pound  absorp¬ 
tion  means  8  pounds  of  creosote  added  per 
cubic  foot  of  wood.  If  the  lumber  were  full 
size,  there*®  would  be  83 cubic  feet  in  1,0(X) 
board  feet.  Multiplying  this  figure  by  the 
absorption*®  would  give  the  amount  of  creosote 
added.  For  example,  an  8-pound  absorption 
would  add  686*®®  pounds  of  creosote  per  tiiou- 
sand  board  feet.  A  10-pound  absorption  would 
add  833  pounds,  and  a**®  12-pound  absorption 
would  add  1,000  pounds.  The  weight  added  by 
other  absorptions  can  •  be  calculated  in**®  a 
similar  manner. 

I  presume  that  treating  plant  operators  make 
some  allowance  for  the  fact  that  lumber**®  is 
not  usually  full  size,  and  that  they  put  in  less 
oil  per  thousand  board  feet  on  this  account. 
Green  material,**®  of  course,  should  be  prac¬ 
tically  full  size  and  perhaps  they  make  no  re¬ 
duction  on  green  material.  The  best*®®  way 
to  find  what  allowances  are  made  for  short 
dimensions  is  to  consult  with  some  of  the 
treating  plant  operators**®  in  your  vicinity. 


When  treating  green  material  by  the  boil¬ 
ing  under  vacuum  process,  there  will**®  be 
some  reduction  in  weight  due  to  removal  of 
water.  This  may  be  as  much  as  2  to  5  pounds 
per  cubic**®  foot  in  sawed  Douglas  fir  and  as 
much  as  8  to  14  pounds  per  cubic  foot  in 
round  poles  and  piling.  This  amount**®  will 
vary  in  specific  cases  on  account  of  differences 
in  treating  conditions  and  differences*®®  in 
character  of  the  wood  being  treated.  In  lum¬ 
ber  that  is  dry  or  nearly  dry  before  treatment, 
there  will  be**®  no  significant  loss  of  weight 
due  to  moisture  evaporation  during  the  treat¬ 
ing  process. 

Very  truly**®  yours, 

H.  S.  Turner,  in  Charge, 
Section  of  Wood  Preservation  (351) 

Key  to  O.  G.  A.  Plate 

Remember  that  your  judgment  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  your  information.  If  you  smother 
it  in  information*®  it  will  be  ruined.  That  is 
an  advantage  of  manual  training,  use  of  tools 
on  real  things.  They  demand*®  primitive  judg¬ 
ment.  Men  were  largely  developed  in  the 
past  by  using  tools  and  thinking  as  they  used 
them.  Use  your  hands*®  and  tools  all  that  you 
can.  Xever  ride  if  you  have  time  to  walk.  Play 
all  that  you  can.  Muscles  hold  up  your  nerves 
and  the*®  nerves  hold  up  your  mind. 

I  have  nearly  talked  you  to  death,  but  one 
point  more.  No  teacher  can  educate  you.  You 
do  it*®®  by  your  own  mental  effort.  The  teacher 
can  guide  and  encourage  you,  but  you  must 
do  the  work.  (116) — “Letters  from  Famous 
People,”  by  Sharpless  D.  Green. 


Quipu  or  Writing  With 
Cords 

When  the  Spaniards  conquered  Peru  under 
the  cruel  leadership  of  Pizarro  four  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found*®  a  country  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  greater  than  that  of  California,  whose 
civilization  was  greater*®  in  some  respects  than 
their  own.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  even  in  the 
majestic  ruins  of  the  temples  raised  by  the*® 
ancient  Greeks,  who  “built  like  Titans  and 
finished  like  goldsmiths,”  could  be  seen  such 
skill  in  stone  cutting  and  fitting  as  in*®  the 
mighty  Inca  structures  of  Cuzco.  As  metal 
workers  and  as  potters  they  were  extremely 
clever  designers;*®®  while  as  engineers  and  as 
culthators  they  easily  surpassed  their  Euro¬ 
pean  conquerors. 

These  people**®  had  also  a  well-developed 
drama,  and  famous  poets  told  of  the  mighty 
deeds  of  the  heroes  in  the**®  brave  days  of  old. 
Their  legal  system  was  very  well  organized, 
with  many  laws  concerning  land  ownership 
and**®  colonization,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
all  classes  of  people. 
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The  Peruvians  spoke  two  languages,'*" 
Aymara  and  Quichua,  the  latter  believed  to 
have  been  spoken  by  the  ruling  classes. 

Their  postal  system®"®  was  very  elaborate. 
The  roads,  with  posthouses  at  suitable  inter¬ 
vals,  had  been  constructed  by  the®®"  royal  en¬ 
gineers,  and  ran  for  hundr^s  of  miles  over 
the  wildest  mountain  ranges  and  the  bleakest 
desert. 

Yet,**"  the  tireless  runners  on  these  post 
roads  never  carried  any  written  message  a> 
they  covered  an  incredible**®  number  of  miles 
per  day.  What  they  brought  was  “quipu” — a 
strange  form  of  sending  messages  or  keeping 
records. 

The  quipu*®"  consisted  of  a  cord  about  two 
feet  in  length,  to  which  was  attached  a  series 
of  knotted  strings  which  hung  like®""  a  fringe. 
These  strings  were  colored.  The  color,  the 
order  in  which  the  colored  strings  hung,  their 
distance  apart,  the  kind  of®*"  knot,  and  the 
number  and  size  of  the  knots  all  had  their 
meaning.  For  example,  white  meant  silver 
(the  metal)  ;  yellow,®*"  gold;  white  also  meant 
peace,  while  red  meant  war,  and  so  on. 

This  system  was  very  complicated,  as  may 
be  imagined,**"  and  not  everyone  could  read 
the  quipu.  Important  government  officials  were 
taught  to  read  them,  while  the**"  less  impor¬ 
tant  officers  had  to  depend  upon  the  local 
“Master  of  the  Quipu,”  usually  a  priest*""  in 
one  of  the  state  temples. 

In  this  strange  manner,  a  record  of  impor¬ 
tant  events,  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  tax**" 
payments,  and  other  civil  matters  was  kept. 
Even  the  most  complicated  data  or  the  most 
detailed  instructions**®  could  be  sent  by  means 
of  the  quipu. 

The  quipu  was  also  used  to  send  orders  to 
the  military  chiefs**®  in  the  provinces,  and  to 
convey  the  commands  of  the  Grand  Inca  to 
his  officials  in  the  far-flung  empire,**"  or  to  his 
armies  on  its  borders. 

In  the  course  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  and 
rule,  aided  by  the  Inquisition,®"®  Inca  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  overlaid  and  submerged  by  Spanish, 
and  ordinary  writing  took  the  place  of®*"  the 
ingenious  but  complicated  quipu. 

Even  now,  however,  the  mighty  ruins  of  the 
Inca  temples®*"  and  palaces,  the  wonderful  hill¬ 
side  terraces  which  were  formerly  cultivated, 
the  splendor  of  jewels®*®  and  other  objects 
sometimes  found  with  the  royal  mummies,  and 
the  half-forgotten  legends  of  the  descendants 
of®*"  the  Inca's  subjects  still  bear  witness  to 
the  great  Peruvian  civilization  that  flourished 
before  the  Spaniards.  (600) — From  “Little 
Tails’’  issued  by  the  General  Pencil  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


April  Talent  Teaser 

Man's  Imporiance 

We  Humans,  in  contemplating  ourselves,  are 
prone  to  marvel  at  our  own  importance.  Be¬ 
cause  we  know  how  to  build*®  a  towering  office 
building  that  is  ten  times  as  high  as  it  is  wide 


at  the  base  and  yet  will  not  collapse  or*®  tip 
over ;  because  we  know  how  to  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  ship  that  is  a  fifth  of  a  mile  long  and  yet 
will  not*"  break  in  two  in  the  middle;  because 
we  know  how  to  separate  continents  and  join 
oceans ;  because  we  know  how*"  to  weigh  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  determine  their  dimensions, 
temperatures,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
are'""  made  up ;  because  we  know  how  to 
modify  Nature  and  create  animals,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers  to'*"  suit  our  needs  or  our 
pleasure,  some  of  us  think  we  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  this  world.  But  there  may  be'*" 
considerable  doubt  about  this  importance. 
When  we  draw  apart  and  contemplate  our- 
.>elves  from  a  detached  viewpoint,  we'*"  dis¬ 
cover  some  amazing  things.  (166) — Hiram 
Percy  Maxim,  in  ‘‘Life’s  Place  in  the  Cosmos.” 


The  Farmer’s  Need  for  Credit 

A  Talk  Issued  by  the  Public  Education 
Commission  of  the 

American  Bankers  Association 

[The  correct  word  from  each  pair  of  words  in  type 
in  the  shorthand  plates  appeals  here  in  italics.  All 
other  words  can  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.] 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  relates  to  but 
one  aspect  or  phase  of  successful  farm  opera¬ 
tion — the  management*"  phase.  .\s  vital  as  this 
phase  is  good  management  alone  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  There  enters  the  question  of  operating*" 
capital,  the  need  for  which  applies  to  business 
enterprises  of  every  character.  Take  the  case*" 
of  the  merchant,  for  example.  When  his  buy¬ 
ing  season  arrives  he  arranges  to  borrow  the 
funds  needed  for*®  that  purpose  from  his  bank. 
In  a  few  months  when  he  has  disposed  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  goods'""  thus  pur¬ 
chased — -disposed  of  them  at  a  profit,  of 
course — he  can  pay  off  his  bank  loan. 

This  method  is  followed  because'*"  it  would 
not  be  economical  for  the  merchant  to  carry 
throughout  the  year  the  cash  required  for  pur¬ 
chasing'*®  large  stocks  of  merchandise  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  It  is  more  businesslike 
for  him  to  keep  most  of  his  surplus'*"  ern- 
ployed  all  the  time — invested  in  enlarging  his 
business  operations  or  in  first-class  bonds  or 
in  other'*"  local  enterprises.  When  he  needs 
extra  cash  for  two  or  three  months  the  bank 
will  lend  it  to  him.  That  is  what  banks*®"  are 
for— to  lend  money  to  business  concerns  for 
temporary  purposes. 

Exactly  the  same  method  is  employed**"  by 
businesslike  farmers.  The  farmer’s  greatest 
need  for  financial  assistance,  other  than  a  mort¬ 
gage  loan  with**"  which  to  purchase  or  im¬ 
prove  his  farm,  arises  from  his  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  and  harvesting  activities.**'’  Seed 
must  sometimes  be  bought,  new  equipment  is 
needed,  and  farm  laborers  must  be  employed 
to  assist  during  the**®  busy  season. 

Ordinarily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
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Why  The  Qregg  Writer  is 
Popular  in  the  Classroom 

THE  PUPIL  LIKES  IT  FOR  THE 


**Pleasant-Reading**  plates  (illus¬ 
trated) — designed  especially  to  inter¬ 
est  the  beginning  student  in  reading 
shorthand  for  praaice  and  pleasure. 
Graded  for  use  after  Chapter  8. 
Learner* s  Department  —  exposition 
of  theory  supplementing  and  comple¬ 
menting  the  teacher’s  presentation — 
new  ideas — a  different  slant  on  the 
daily  assignment. 

**Reading  Test**  plates — for  home¬ 
work  reading  assignments  —  easily 
checked — save  classroom  time  for  dic¬ 
tation  and  insure  results. 

**Taient  Teaser i* — novelty  reading 
exercises — play  for  the  students — 
bring  the  puzzle  interest  into  the 
work,  stimulating  independent  and 
extra  effort;  also  carry  special  value 
in  forcing  concentration,  analysis  and 


deduction,  all  vitally  important  ele¬ 
ments  to  accomplishment. 

**Curious  Clippings**  plates  (illus¬ 
trated) — presenting  short  items  of 
news  oddities,  striking  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation,  adaptable  for  quick  reading 
for  odd  moments — help  establish  the 
reading  habit. 

"Funny  Stories**  in  shorthand 
(illustrated) — always  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Shorthand  serial  (illustrated)  — 
choice  fiaion  seleaed  from  work  of 
famous  authors — a  great  aid  in  inter¬ 
esting  and  educating  the  student. 
Standard  literary  and  business  let¬ 
ter  plates.  Special  "class”  and  tech¬ 
nical  word  lists  and  popular  research 
articles.  Expert  phrase-writing  lists. 


Standard  Accomplishment  Program — 

O.  G.  A.:  A  tremendously  effective  style  development  plan.  Every  year 
brings  a  big  increase  in  popularity.  This  certificate  is  now  available  to  be¬ 
ginners  who  have  completed  eight  chapters  in  the  Manual. 

C.  T.;  A  typewriting  progress  stimulant — for  beginners  and  advanced  typists. 
Awards  beginning  at  30  words  speed. 

O.  A.  T,:  Furnishing  test  material  and  a  system  of  awards  for  style  in  arrang¬ 
ing  transcripts — also  available  for  beginners. 

Achievement  Record  Album,  free.  An  attraaive  album  in  which  to  mount 
and  preserve  the  various  certificates  as  they  are  earned.  Free  to  all  full-year 
subscribers. 

Key  to  all  shorthand  plates,  counted  for  diaation,  published  currently  each 
month  in  The  Business  Education  World  together  with  much  interesting  and 
valuable  pedagogical  material. 
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or  at  intervals,  the  farmer  is  able*®®  to  borrow 
the  cash  required  from  his  bank.  This  is  better 
than  raising  the  cash  by  disposing  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,**'^  or  of  products  not  yet  ready  for  the 
market,  or  which  should  be  held  for  better 
prices.  When  the  crops  are**®  harvested  the 
farmer  is  able  to  pay  back  the  amount  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  bank.  That  is,  ordinarily  he 
is**®  in  a  position  to  repay  the  bank.  If,  due  to 
the  risks  previously  mentioned,  the  cash  return 
is  inadequate,**'^  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
bank  to  carry  his  loan  for  a  longer  period. 

Banks  are  also*®®  accustomed  in  normal  times 
to  extend  loans  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  cattle  or  other  live  stock,  because**®  capital 
so  invested  brings  either  direct  or  indirect  re¬ 
turns  and  in  either  case  increases  the**®  farm¬ 
er’s  worth  and  money-making  possibilities. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  in  normal  times, 
greater  profits  for**®  the  farmer  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  borrowing.  The  principle  of  “borrow¬ 
ing  for  profits”  is  so  firmly**®  established  and 
well  understood  by  business  men  generally 
that  there  are  few  concerns,  including  the 
larger*®®  corporations,  which  do  not  make  use 
of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  services  that 
the  commercial  banks  of  the  country**®  render 
to  business  concerns  and  to  such  producers  as 
the  farmer,  the  cattleman,  and  others. 

Among  the**®  difficulties  faced  by  the  farmer 
in  recent  years  are  the  low  prices  for  farm 
products  on  the  one  hand,  and**®  relatively 
high  prices  which  must  be  paid  for  most  of  the 
things  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  This  has 
made  farming  an**®  increasingly  difficult  busi¬ 
ness  to  conduct.  In  spite  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  commercial  and  other*®®  banking 
institutions,  they  can  do  little  to  correct  wide¬ 
spread  price  trends. 

Indeed,  in  many  cases  the**®  inability  of  the 
farmer  to  obtain  a  return  upon  his  products 
sufficient  to  repay  his  bank  loans,  makes**® 
it  necessary  for  the  bank  to  continue  to  “carry” 
him,  and  often  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
bank**®  to  give  him  additional  financial  aid, 
since  its  funds  are  already  tied  up.  This  is 
another  important**®  result  of  low  prices  for 
agricultural  products.  (690) 

(Copyright,  1933,  American  Bankers  Association) 


Legal  Papers— V 

AGREEMENT 

of 

Conditional  Sale 

(Continued  from  the  March  issue) 

11.  Seller  may  by  suit  or  otherwise  enforce 
the  payments,  or  other  covenants,^**®  provided 
for  in  this  agreement,  and  no  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  with  respect  thereto  or  judgment  obtained 
shall***®  be  waiver  of  the  right  of  the  Seller  to 
retake  possession  of  said  heating  system  on 
default  or  breach  as***®  aforesaid. 

12.  In  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Purchaser  to  make  any  one  of  the  payments 
as***®  hereinbefore  set  forth,  when  the  same 


shall  be  due  and  payable,  the  entire  balaiKe 
of  the  purchase  price  remaining**®®  unpaid, 
shall  immediately  become  due  and  payable,  the 
fact  that  the  date  of  the  maturity  of***®  sub¬ 
sequent  payments  shall  not  have  arrived  not¬ 
withstanding. 

13.  The  Purchaser  further  agrees  that  in 
the  event  that***®  the  Purchaser  cancels  this 
contract  before  any  work  has  been  started  by 
the  Seller,  that  twenty  per  cent  of***®  the  toUd 
purchase  price  herein  named  may  be  collected 
by  the  Seller  as  and  for  liquidate  damages**** 
for  breach  of  contract  by  the  Purchaser. 

14.  No  waiver  of  any  breach  or  of  any  term 
of  this  agreement  shall**®®  be  construed  a 
waiver  of  any  subsequent  breach  of  that  term 
or  other  term  of  the  same  or  different 
nature.***® 

15.  This  instrument  end)odies  the  whole 
agreement  of  the  parties.  There  are  no  prom¬ 
ises,  terms,  conditions,  or***®  obligations  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  subject  matter,  other  than  contained 
herein.  There  may  be  no  modification***®  of 
this  agreement  except  in  writing,  executed 
with  the  same  formalities  as  this  instrument. 

William***®  Carter  (L.S.) 

Purchaser 

Johnson  Heating  Company 
By  R.  S.  Johnson  (L.S.) 

Seller 

Witnessed  by: 

Charles**®®  B.  Green 
Herbert  K.  Stanley  (ISOS) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

During  Spring  Housecleaning 

A  neighbor  had  taken  the  children  to  the 
circus,  and  Johnny  was  regaling  his  mother 
with  complete  details*®  of  their  afternoon’s 
doings. 

“And,  Mother,”  he  exclaimed  excitedly, 
“Katie  spilled  some  peanuts  on  the  ground, 
and  what*®  do  you  think  happened?  The  ele¬ 
phant  picked  them  up  with  his  vacuum  clean¬ 
er!”  (54) 

No  Place  for  Him 

An  Irishman  visiting  a  friend  in  the  hospital 
became  interested  in  the  other  patients  in  the** 
ward. 

“What  are  you  in  here  for?”  he  asked  one. 

“I  have  had  tonsilitis  and  I’ve  got  to  have 
my  tonsils  taken  out,”*®  was  the  answer. 

“And  you?”  he  asked  another. 

“I  got  blood  poisoning  in  my  right  arm,  and 
they’ve  just  cut  it  off,”  he*®  replied. 

“Begorra!”  ejaculated  Pat,  in  horror,  “This 
is  no  place  for  me,  and  a  cold  in  me  headl” 
(79) 

But  You  Couldn't  Kid  Cy 

“I’m  planning  to  raise  birds  this  spring,” 
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Business  Mathematics — Principles 
and  Practice 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Af^.C.,  C^.A. 

Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  new  textbook  that  treats  the  principles  involved  in  making  business 
computations  and  applies  those  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  same  type 
of  exercises  and  problems  contained  in  the  well-known  pads,  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS— EXERCISES,  PROBLEMS,  AND  TESTS,  by 
the  same  author. 

Now  you  can  choose  just  the  type  of  teaching  materials  you  prefer  to 
use  in  your  commercial  arithmetic  classes. 

If  you  prefer  to  teach  from  a  regular  textbook,  select  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS— PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  If  you  prefer 
to  teach  principles  according  to  your  own  ideas,  then  base  your  instruction 
on  the  exercises,  problems,  and  tests  in  the  two  pads,  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS— EXERCISES,  PROBLEMS,  and  TESTS. 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS,  in  either  textbook  or  pad  form, 
supplies  you  with  a  complete  testing  program — pretests  for  classification  of 
students,  timed  drills,  topical  reviews,  and  achievement  tests. 

HELPS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS— PRIN¬ 
CIPLES  AND  PRACTICE— the  text- 
book,  it  accompanied  by 

1.  A  teacher’s  key  or  answer  book  con¬ 
taining  correct  answers  for  all  exer¬ 
cises,  problems,  and  timed  drills. 

2.  Teaching  Methods  andTesting  Mate¬ 
rials  in  Business  Mathematics.  This 
is  a  treatise  on  methods  of  teaching 
business  arithmetic.  In  addition,  it 
provides  a  complete  program  of 
achievement  and  diagnostic  tests, 
which  may  be  used  according  to  the 
judgment  and  preference  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher. 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS  — EX- 
ERCISES,  PROBLEMS,  AND  TESTS 
— the  pad  form,  is  accompanied  by 

1.  A  teacher’s  key  or  answer  book  con¬ 
taining  correct  answers  for  all  exer¬ 
cises,  problems,  drills,  and  tests  in 
the  two  pads. 


2.  Reference  Book  for  Business  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Intended  primarily  for  the 
teacher,  this  book  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  hands  of  students  who  are 
supplied  with  the  pad  form  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Mathematics.  For  each  major 
topic  in  the  pads,  the  reference  book 
contains  (a)  a  statement  of  objec¬ 
tives,  (b)  specific  teaching  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  (c)  problem-soU'ing  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Important.  When  placing  orders  or  asking 
for  sample  copies,  please  be  sure  to  specify 
whether  you  want  Business  Mathematics 
in  textbook  or  in  pad  form.  The  title  of 
the  textbook  is  Business  Mathematics — 
Principles  and  Practice.  The  title  of  the 
pads  is  Business  Mathematics — Exercises, 
Problems,  and  Tests.  Either  form  provides 
teaching  materials  for  a  complete  course 
in  commercial  arithmetic,  and  does  not 
require  the  use  of  the  other  form. 


LIST  PRICES 

Business  Mathematics  —  Principles  and  Business  Mathematics — ^Exercises,  Prob- 

Practice .  $1.40  lems,  and  Tests,  Part  I,  $.60,  Part  II,  $.80 

Teacher’s  Key  . net  .25  Reference  Book  for  Business  Mathematics 

Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Materials  . net  .25 

in  Business  Mathematics .  1.00  Teacher’s  Key  . net  .25 

Ready  in  April 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  ordering  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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the  old  maid  told  the  new  clerk  at  the  corner 
grocery.  “Can  1  get  bird  seed  here?”*® 

“No,  no,  lady,”  said  the  lad  who  had  been 
warned  before  leaving  his  home  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  on  guard  against  city‘®  joshers,  “You 
can’t  pull  that  one  on  me — birds  come  from 
eggs,  not  seed!”  (51) 


•  •  • 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  516) 

The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Thirty-second 
Year-book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education.  Guy  M.  Whipple, 
Editor,  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington.  Illinois,  1933,  615  pp.,  $4.5C. 
Teachers  of  business  subjects  will  find  much 
helpful  material  in  the  yearbooks  published  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  thirty-second  yearbook,  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  is  divided 
into  six  sections:  (1)  the  development  of  ge¬ 
ography  and  its  general  contributions  to  life; 
(2)  development  of  the  science  of  teacliing 
geography;  (3)  geography  in  the  curriculum; 
(4)  the  curriculum  in  geography;  (5)  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  teaching  geography;  and  (6)  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

The  teaching  of  commercial,  or  economic, 
geography  is  treated  in  a  chapter  contributed 
by  Miss  Alice  Foster,  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  High  School.  In  this  chapter,  “the  writer 
has  in  mind  a  geographical  study  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  movement,  and  use  of  the  major  com¬ 
mercial  products.” 

The  major  objective  of  a  course  in  commer¬ 
cial  geography  is  the  development  of  a  “men¬ 
tal  image  of  the  salient  features  of  the  world’s 
commercial  pattern,  rationalized  by  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  these  features  are  related  to 
the  world’s  occupational  pattern  and  to  the 
underlying  pattern  of  natural  resources  and 
conditions.” 

The  organization  of  content  suggested  is  that 
of  “interpreting  the  major  commercial  regions 
of  the  world  through  their  major  commercial 
activities.”  A  sample  organization  chart  for 
the  subject  of  wool  is  given,  together  with  sug¬ 
gested  pupil  activities. 

The  presentation  of  the  subject  of  commer¬ 
cial  geography  closes  with  a  discussion  of  abili¬ 
ties,  habits,  and  attitudes  to  be  developed  in  the 
pupil.  As  the  development  of  attitudes  is  fre¬ 
quently  treated  in  a  vague  manner,  a  definite 
list  of  the  desirable  outcomes  of  the  course, 
included  in  this  chapter,  are  of  practical  aid 
to  the  teacher.  Teachers  will  find  their  profes¬ 
sional  interest  in  the  teaching  of  geography  in¬ 


creased  through  a  study  of  the  results  of 
research  studies,  which  are  presented  in  sum¬ 
marized  form. 

Retail  Merchandising  Control,  by  John 
W.  Wingate,  D.C.S.,  New  York  University, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1933,  478 
pp.,  $5. 

This  new  book  for  the  use  of  college  classes 
in  retail  merchandising  recognizes  research  as 
a  fundamental  principle  of  modern  retailing. 
The  material  presented  is  thus,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  based  upon  studies  made  by  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing  in  cooperation  with  the 
executives  of  retail  stores. 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  under  the  general 
theme  of  “planning  and  control”  are :  budgets, 
profits,  departmentizing,  sales  trends,  stock-sales 
ratios,  reductions,  purchases,  initial  mark-up, 
merchandise  classification,  and  unit  planning 
and  control.  Practical  examples  citing  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  various  business  men  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  topics  under  discussion  are  given. 

This  book  would  be  helpful  to  anyone  en¬ 
gaged  in  retail  merchandising  as  well  as  to  those 
preparing  to  enter  this  field  of  work.  Because 
of  the  wealth  of  practical  illustrative  material 
presented,  it  would  also  be  a  useful  reference 
book  for  the  teacher  of  merchandising  in  the 
secondary  school.  Three  problem  books  are 
available,  which  may  be  used  as  sources  of  case 
material  for  the  various  topics  discussed. 
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Business  Education  World,  270  Madi¬ 
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Equipment  ^  Services  Supplies 


The  products  and  services  listed  on  this  page  have 
been  investigated  and  Business  Educafion  World 
certifies  them  as  represented  and  recommends  them 


ADDING  MACHINES 

SUNDSTRAND,  Model  8142;  This  machine  is  hand- 
powered,  has  only  one  bar,  is  so  simple  to  operate 
that  one  student  can  teach  another,  is  low  in  cost 
and  yet  fulfils  every  mechanical  bookkeeping  function. 
Write  for  further  information  to  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Sundstrand,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Price  to  schools,  $202.50. 

CALCULATING  MACHINES 

BURROUGHS,  Model  S  05  OS  (hand  operated):  Made 
by  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Cximpany,  Detroit, 
Michigan  (Sales  agencies  in  all  principal  cities). 
Used  in  schools  for  the  teaching  of  calculating  machine 
operation  and  the  working  of  commercial  _  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping  problems.  ^  More  information  will  be 
supplied  on  request.  Its  price  to  schools  is  $72. 

CARBON  PAPER  FOR  TYPING  PROJECTS 

F.  S.  WEBSTER’S  MICROMETRIC:  This  carbon  pa¬ 
per  is  specially  packaged  for  student’s  use,  three 
sheets  to  a  pack,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  and  is  sold 
only  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  For  in¬ 
formation  or  samples  address  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Price  to  schools,  only  7)4  cents  the  pack. 

DUPLICATORS 

FLEXOGRAPH :  Stencil  duplicator  made  by  the  Heyer 
Ckjrporation,  904  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Aids  you  in  teaching  your  students  how  properly  to 
prepare  typed,  written,  and  drawn  stencils  and  make 
copies  from  them.  Very  useful  for  duplicating  lesson 
sheets,  tests,  and  other  school  work.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation.  Price,  $18.00. 

PORTABLE  DITTO:  This  model  is  completely  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  problem  is  one  of  instructing  students 
in  the  gelatine  process  of  duplicating.  Its  low  cost 
fits  in  with  the  most  limited  commercial  department 
budget.  For  information  write  to  Ditto,  Inc.,  Har¬ 
rison  Street  at  Oakley  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.  School 
price,  $36.00. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  INK 

WATERMAN’S  BLUE  INK;  An  excellent  writing 
fluid  for  general  school  use.  Bright,  easily  legible 
colors;  free  from  sediment  that  clogs  fountain  pens; 
non-corrosive  for  metal  pens;  may  be  easily  removed 
from  clothing  by  ordinary  soap  and  water.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere  or  L.  E.  Waterman  Company, 
191  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Two  ounce  Dottle 
(No.  602),  10  cents;  quart  bottle  with  patented 
“pour-out”  (No.  632),  $1.25. 

MAILING  APPLIANCES 

O.  K.  LETTER  OPENER,  Model  2B:  Made  by  Oak¬ 
ville  (^.  Division,  Soovill  Mfg.  Ca,  Waterbur^, 
Conn.  Ideal  piece  of  mailing  machinery  for  use  in 
Office  Training  courses.  Write  for  our  free  Sug¬ 
gestion  to  Teachers  and  further  information.  Price 
to  schools,  $40.00. 

n(5tebooks 

THE  NATIONAL  RINGFOLIO:  Fitted  with  genuine 
Talon  Slide  Fastener.  Makes  a  convenient  combina¬ 


tion  Loose  Leaf  Ring  Book  and  Portfolio.  Opened  in 
a  flash,  it  is  always  ready  for  quick  reference.  Closed, 
it  is  tightly  “sealed”  on  three  sides  so  that  valuable 
papers  are  always  safe  and  protected.  Can  be  carried 
anywhere  with  security  and  convenience.  Ideal  for 
teachers.  Write  National  Blank  Book  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  prices. 

SPIRAL:  The  perfect  shorthand  notebook  for  student 
or  stenographer.  Opens  flat  and  stays  put  from  first 
page  to  last.  Books  with  board  covers  sit  up  like 
easel  and  hold  notes  in  position  for  easy  transcribing. 
Economical  and  wonderfully  satisfactory.  Other 
styles  available  for  all  school  uses.  Samples  and 
prices  to  teachers  from  any  office  of  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Ck>mpany. 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 

ROYAL  JUNIOR  PORTABLE:  Made  by  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  EW-1,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Two  shift  keys;  standard  key¬ 
board;  ideal  for  home  and  practice;  write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  Price,  complete  with  case,  $33.50. 

SHORTHAND  PENCILS 

GREGG  SPECIAL  PENCIL:  Chemically  refined  lead, 
best  quality  cedar  wood,  bright  yellow  finish,  un¬ 
tipped,  round,  ideal  pencil  for  shorthand  dictation. 
Write  for  free  sample  to  nearest  office  of  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Price  to  schools,  in  five-gross 
lots,  the  gross,  $2.25. 

STENCIL-TRACING  DEVICES 

CLEAROSCOPE:  Made  by  the  Heyer  Corporation,  904 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicag;o,  Ill.,  for  tracing  ruled 
forms,  illustrations,  etc.,  on  stencils  for  any  make 
duplicator.  Sold  complete  with  necessary  supplies, 
includii^  large-sized  transparent  writing  plate,  cellu¬ 
loid  triangle,  ruling  stylus,  sharp  stylus,  shading 
screen,  and  light  attachment.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Price,  $7.50. 

TIMING  DEVICES 

INTERVAL  TIMER:  For  timing  speed  tests.  Can  be 
set  in  advance  and  started  when  ready  by  means  of 
a  lever.  Weighted  base  prevents  tipping  and  “walk¬ 
ing.”  Order  direct  from  General  Electric  X-Ray 
Corporation,  2012  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI., 
remitting  $5.25  with  order,  or  specifying  C.O.D.;  pur¬ 
chase  price  will  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  within 
ten  days.  Price  to  schools  and  teachers,  $5.25. 

TRAVEL 

BERMUDA:  Furness  Bermuda  Line  sailings  twice 
weekly.  Every  cabin  with  private  bath.  For  infor¬ 
mation  write  Business  Education  IVorld,  attention 
of  Miss  Ulrich,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Round  Trip,  $60.00, 

TYPEWRITERS 

UNDERWOOD  NOISELESS:  This  improved  noise¬ 
less  typewriter  uses  the  principle  of  pressure-printing 
to  eliminate  noise.  The  result  is  an  unbelievably  light 
touch.  School  executives  realize  the  value  of  having 
students  become  familiar  with  this  new  Underwood 
product.  Write  to  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company, 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Special 
prices  to  schools. 


IV hen  you  buy  these  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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SPEED  FIGURING  IS  EASY.  .  . 
the  Underwood  Sundsirand  Way! 

Ten  keys  . . .  ihal's  all . . .  one  for 
every  numeral  you  use . . .  and  so 
naturally  arranged  that  you  tap  your 
figures  out  exactly  as  you'd  unite 
them  out  with  pen  or  pencil. 

That's  why  SPEED  in  figuring  on 
the  Underwood  Sundstrand  can  be 
attained  in  a  few  short  hours... why 
anyone  who  can  do  ordinary  prob¬ 
lems  in  addition,  subtraction  and 
multiplication,  can  do  these  same 
problems  on  the  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  now... with  greater  ease  and 
far  greater  accuracy. 

SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPT  OF 
“OPERATING  PRINCIPLES" 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  book  of 

Lolai  t*  “THE  VOKE  OF  AMERICA’’  Thri^T  EreiiBts,  8:30-9:00  L  S.  T.  —  Cthaliia  Network  —  Key  Statioo,  W  A  B  C,  New  York 

UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 

ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES* 


I 


‘‘Operating  Principles"  contains  four 
easy  lessons.  Each  of  these  lessons 
requires  an  instruction  period  of 
forty  minutes.  The  first  three  lessons 
familiarize  the  student  with  machine 
adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying. 
The  fourth  lesson  consists  of  speed- 
developing  practice  exercises  which 
provide  the  student  with  skill  in 
touch- figuring,  which  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  today  as  touch-typing. 

Adding  Machine  Division 
UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 
Adding  Machines.. Typewriters.. Accounting  Ma- 
chirus..CarbonPaper,Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
542  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


When  writing  to  Underwood  Sundstrand  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Here’s  the  Secret 

of  ^'Getting^'  Faster  Dictation 


Gregg  students  hove  held  speed  records  for  years — 
but  even  a  good  system  can  be  speeded  up.  A  "fast" 
pencil  helps  a  lot.  The  Venus-Velvet  pencil  (No.  3557) 
was  designed  for  stenographers.  It's  just  the  pencil 
your  students  need.  After  ten  minutes'  use,  you  will 
see  why  it's  called  a  "fast"  pencil. 

The  secret  of  its  smooth,  easy  writing  is  found  in  the 
special  "colloidal"  lead,*  exclusive  with  Venus  and 
Venus-Velvet  pencils.  Notice,  too,  how  much  longer 
they  can  be  used  before  resharpening  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  Don't  let  your  students  handicap  themselves  with 
a  "slow"  pencil  when  the  "fast"  Venus-Velvet  will 
increase  their  efficiency. 

Venus-Velvet  pencils  are  sold  by  all  leading  stationers 
at  5ff.  Have  your  students  get  one  today  and  see 
how  it  helps  them  take  fast  dictation. 

*  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,738,888. 


V 


'ENUS- 

ELVET 

PENCILS 

5^ 


1934,  A.L.P.  Co. 


AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WhtH  ordtring  Vtfmt-Velvet  ptncilt  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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F  &  E  Lightning  Check  Writer 

students  in  commercial  courses  should  be  iiistruoled  in  the  use  of 
tile  F  &  E  LIGHTNING  CHECK  WRITER  because  it  is  standard  equip- 
ment  with  banks  and  business  concerns.  It  is  their  chief  bulwark  against 
losses  resulting  from  unprotected  checks  that  can  he  forged  or  altered. 


HEDMAN  MFC.  CX)., 
1158  Center  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


The  F  &  E  Lightning 
Check  Writer  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the 
.4rahic  numeral  on  checks. 
It  is  now  the  standard 
style  imprint  in  use. 


It  imprints  and  macerates 
the  amount  of  the  check 
indelibly  into  the  fibre 
of  the  paper,  guarding 
against  alteration  and 
forgery. 


In  this  machine  you  se¬ 
cure  for  your  classes  the 
same  equipment  used  by 
all  prominent  banks  and 
business  concerns. 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS: 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts  No.  7. 
Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give  your 
name,  address,  name  of  school  and  your 
position. 


Please  tend  information  regarding  speeitl  dit~ 
count  on  F  ft  B  LIGHTNING  CHECK  WRITERS 
purchased  for  classroom  instruction. 


Name 


HEDMAN  MFG.  CO. 


Address 


1158  Center  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


A  TOUCH  OF 
THE  FINGER 


now  replaces 


A  SWEEP  OF 
THE  ARM... 


Electric  return  saves  the  waste  motion  formerly  required  to  return 
the  carriage  by  hand.  Shifting  for  capitals  is  also  electric.  The  result 
is  faster,  easier,  neater  typing.  The  keyboard  is  standard.  There  is 
no  new  touch  to  learn.  For  a  complete  demonstration  of  Burroughs 
Electric  Carriage  Typewriter  call  the  local  Burroughs  office. 
Write  for  '^Dictation  Facts  No. 

BURROUGHS 


ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE 


TYPEWRITER 


Typewriter  Division  —  PU RROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY — Detroit,  Michigan 


Time  Your  Speed  Tests 

ivith  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer 

Measures  any  interval  of  time  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours,  and 
sounds  an  alarm  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  interval. 


For  Classes  in 

TYPING  PHYSICS 

SHORTHAND  CHEMISTRY 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  GYMNASIUM 

—  or  wherever  correct  time  allotment 
is  an  important  factor 

• 

FEATURES: 

Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 

Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
has  elapsed. 

Can  be  set  in  advance  and  started  when 
ready  by  means  of  a  lever. 

Weighted  base  prevents  tipping  and 

“walking.” 

Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium, 
in  the  modern  motif. 

Approximate  dimensions— 4  x  5  x  2  inches- 

• 

WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

“A  mighty  fine  aid  for  the  teacher  in 
handling  test  work.”— S.  I.  Gresham,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Brown’s  Business  College,  Springfield, 

Illinois. 

“Our  teachers  in  the  Typewriting  De¬ 
partment  are  very  much  pleased  and  do 
not  know  how  they  ever  got  along  with¬ 
out  it”— Caroline  Stephen,  President,  The 
Temple  School.  Washington,  D.  C. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  ^  X-RAY  CORPORATION 

2012  Jackson  Blvd.  Branches  in  Principal  Cities  Chicago,  Illinois 


Improved  Model 

COSTS  $C25 
ONLY  D 


Inspect  this  Timer — use  it.  If  not 
satisfactory  uithin  10  days  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 
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